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Largest 
Makers of \ 
Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols 


The house of Colt need well be 
proud not only of its size but of its 
greatfamily history. It was founded 
over three-quarters of a — 


_ ago, when Samuel Colt introduc 
the revolver. fe 
You Can’t 
Today, firearms bearing that fa- Forget to 
mous inventor's name are known “a Safe » 
in every country of the globe. ; 
4 “The Colt Fires 


Colt and revolvers are uni- 
versally synonymous. 


We are happy to number this dis- 
tinguished house among our clients, 

happier still that we have been able 
to make a new and more effective presentation of their proposition since our 
connection with their advertising. 


We are serving many other New England concerns 
of the same progressive type. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 


the First Shot 
First.” 





(This is Advertisement Number Forty-three of a Series.) 
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See "The Iron Age reaches the nen on whose 
2208 ee SN! Fests buying of ¥ , PALO 
~~ Equipment fools Metal Prods Raw Matonial Be 


The Iron Ie, 239 West 39% Street Hew Vo 
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The Guarantee as an Advertising 
Factor 


leading Advertisers Describe Their Policies Relating to This Vital 
Question 


NUMBER of the largest con- 

cerns of their kind in the 
United States describe in the fol- 
lowing feature their understand- 
ing of what a good guarantee is. 
It will be noted that there is a 
division of views into two groups 
—one uncompromisingly in favor 
of an absolute guarantee, with- 
out qualifications or explanations, 
and the other contending ‘that rea- 
sonable qualification is desirable, 
and even necessary, in order to 
prevent the manufacturer from 
being imposed upon. 

That not infrequently the guar- 
antee is lightly or unintelligently 
used for advertising purposes is 
clearly evident to anyone who has 
bought merchandise and supplies 
on an extensive scale. Such mis- 
use is a serious factor for those 
who stand honestly back of their 
guarantee to compete with. A 
multitude of extravagant guaran- 
tees weakens the consumer’s faith 
and puts difficult obstacles in the 
way of concerns which make 
promises with the intention of ful- 
filling them. 


LOOSE USE OF WORD SCORED 


What a close bearing this mat- 
ter has on sales volume is shown 
in a booklet entitled “Guarantees,” 
distributed by the Main Belting 
Company, of Philadelphia, a con- 
cern doing an international busi- 
ness. Suggestive extracts from 
this brochure follow: 

In the belting business are nu- 
merous examples of the misuse of 

is word. any of these in- 
stances would be absurd; could one 
tid himself of the assurance that 
such misuse is bringing discredit 


Table of Contents on pages 161 and 162 


not only upon the transgressor, 
but upon belting sellers in general. 
Therefore, condemnation as well 
as ridicule is richly earned, and 
should in duty bound be visited 
on this abuse. 

“Some time ago a man secured 
an order for a large belt by 
‘guaranteeing’ it for twenty years. 
Then, before the order was placed, 
we were asked if we would meet 
the guarantee, and as we had been 
selling to the congern- many years, 
we had reason to believe that meet- 
ing it would insure us the order. 


GUARANTEES THAT HURT 


“We refused to do so, on the 
ground that such a guarantee was 
absurd and worthless on the face 
of it, and that it reflected on the 
intelligence of the buyer; that a 
man might get one order by such 
means, but that when the buyer 
had time to think, the seller would 
be sorely handicapped for further 
business with him, and that any 
concern making such a guarantee 
was badly injuring its business 
reputation. 

‘We told the buyer that he had 
our record for nineteen years, and 
we offered that as the only relia- 
ble evidence as to our goods and 
their and our behavior for the 
years to come; that anything we 
thight promise beyond that would 
be weak and worthless, and that 
for the sake of one belt we would 
not commit the folly of losing his 
respect, as well as our own. 

“Yes, we lost that order; but 
within six months we were selling 
to him again. 

“It is a well-known fact that 
there are many conditions under 
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which no belt lasts three months, 
and where some belts last a week 
or less. 

“... On the other hand, those 
who make the most extravagant 
guarantees can claim that they are 
demanded by the buyers. Queer, 
isn’t it, that the more confidence 
a buyer has in a concern, the less 
guarantee he asks, and vice versa? 
Think of this a moment. It is a 
time-honored truth that the best 
goods need the least guarantee. 

“Our aim is to show the absurd 
abuse of such a ‘talking point’ that 
some who may unthinkingly give 
it any weight will cease so to do, 
realizing their own part in putting 
business on its rightful plane by 
setting their face firmly against 
such things that debase it. 

“Business is a fine art, and, in 
its opportunities, possibly the 
greatest. Those opportunities are 
attained only by using the best 
there is in us—using it without 
let-up and in every way we can 
think. ei. 

“This means work? Yes, it does 
—it means strong, indomitable, en- 
thusiastic work; not merely order- 
getting and money-making, im- 
portant as those are, but it means 
up-building and broadening by 
making our products the best. we 
know how; studying and testing 
hard to make them still better, and 
telling the truth about them—for 
honest goods can stand the truth 
and grow on it.” 

The following views of adver- 
tisers are based on the first arti- 
cle, written by Joseph Katz, a 
department store man, who, after 
observing events in his store, 
argues that the absolute guaran- 
tee, qualified by no “bill of ex- 
ceptions,” is the only one which in 
the long run satisfies consumers. 

Proofs of his. article were sent 
by Printers’ INK to advertisers 
with a letter in which the follow- 
ing questions were asked: 

1. Do you think that Mr. Katz’s view 
of what a good guarantee is, is right, 
and why? If not, why not? 

2. Judging from your own experience, 
is it good business for a manufacturer 
to accompany his guarantee by “an ex- 
planation” or “‘bill of exceptions?” (See 
first and second examples cited by Mr. 
Katz.) 

8. Is your guarantee an outright one, 


or do you make some clearly stated 
reseryations? With what result? 


4. Have you ever found it advi 
to change the wording of ri a 
tee? What were the circumstances; 

5. Have you heard from your dealers 
or yee veg apa in any way that 
would throw light upon the points raised 
in Re! article? sites 

6. Do you believe a manufacturer 
with justice to himself and the pees 
sumer, give a guarantee short of the 
ideal one described in the last Paragraph 
of the article? 


What ba Good 
Guarantee? 


By Joseph Katz 
Of the Hub, Baltimore, Md, 


; ‘HE main cause of trouble is 

that a customer’s conception 

of the word “guarantee” is mostly 

different from that of the maker 
and retailer. 

If the guarantee really guar 
anteed everything that could 
happen to the article it accom. 
panied there wouldn’t be anything 
to say. But in many cases the list 
of things it does not cover is 
longer than the enumeration of 
those on which the manufacturer 
will make good. 

_ Let’s take the guarantee condi- 

tions that are printed on the in- 

side of the top of a box of well. 

known silk gloves: 

Rutes GovERNING THE EXCHANGE OF 
S11rx GLoves. 

1. The “Guarantee” is intended to 
cover only the “TIPS” of the gloyes 
while the rest of the glove is in 
condition. 

2. It is not the intent of the guar. 
antee to cover worn out gloves, washed 
gloves, gloves cut by rings, strained 
gloves, gloves started to rum between 
the fingers usually caused by FORCING 
them down with the fingers of the op- 
posite hand. 

8. The customer MUST SURREN: 
DER the “guarantee ticket” from the 
original pair as well as the ticket from 
the new pair received in_exchan 
THIS RULE CANNOT BE DEVI. 
ATED FROM as we require BOTH 
tickets in order to entitle the gloves to 
be exchanged by us. 


A Worp or EXpLanarION. 

The object of the “guarantee ticket” 
is to insure the wearer that the “TIPS 
WILL WEAR WELL” and is placed in 
each pair of gloves in good fatth, But 
the silk thread from which a silk glove 
is made is by nature a very delicate 
fibre, and will not stand the abuse to 
which a silk glove is frequently sub 
jected. Therefore the manufacturers 
cannot be expected to a gloves 
that do not justly come under their 
guarantee. 


Now here’s the guarantee ticket 
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Gyewbodys 
agazine 


Entertaining—but not feather- 
weight. 








Serious—but not ponderous. 





_ Vigorous—but not unpleasantly 
aggressive. 





Clean and wholesome—but not 
priggish or namby-pamby. 


Accurate but not infallible. 


And above all, always human 
and interesting. LEverybody’s to- 
day has a greater prestige and 
standing in the homes of its readers 
than ever before in its history. 


With its guaranteed average 
monthly net circulation of 600,000 
Everybody’s is a better medium 
to-day than ever. 


The Ridgway Company 
New York 
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that the customer received with 
the gloves: 





GUARANTEE 


Blank’s Silk Gloves are made 
with Double Finger Tips and are 


WARRANTED 


not to cut through or wear out at 
the finger ends, with reasonable 
wear. 

In Case They Should while the 
Gloves are otherwise in good 
condition, then upon the sur- 
render of this Ticket 


THEY ARE EXCHANGEABLE 
FOR A NEW PAIR. 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT 
COVER GLOVES THAT HAVE 
BEEN WASHED. 











There are a few more condi- 
tions on the “inside cover” guar- 
antee than there are on the indi- 
vidual guarantee the customer 
gets. 

Now, let’s say that the folks who 
issue this guarantee are justified 
in imposing those conditions from 
the standpoint of sane merchan- 
dising. But that’s not the point 
with the dealer. 

The saleswoman passes on a 
pair of these gloves and says 
“They’re' guaranteed!” She does- 
“n’t say the guarantee says the 
finger tips must outwear the other 
part of the gloves and that it does 
not cover gloves. that have been 
washed. 

Some women have gloves sent 
home, try them on there, tear 
them—and still ask for a new 
pair, because “They’re guaran- 
teed,” they say. 

Once the word “guarantee” is 
used, the store must make good— 
or lose a customer, whether the 
store is right or wrong. The 
store can’t stop and quibble and 
show the purchaser the maker’s 
list of the things that are not 
covered by the guarantee. 

And so the point is this: A 
store would rather have an arti- 
cle without the word “guarantee” 
on it if a lot of strings are tied 
to it. 

Here’s a guarantee of a well- 
known brand of hose for men 
and women: 


This hose is guaranteed to give ‘abso- 
lute satisfaction. If it wears holes be- 
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fore you think it should, rety : 
} rm 

with your dealer’s name, and fy i 

give you a new pair free, 


We leave it entirely to your judgment 
and sense of fairness as to the Service 
you expect from this hosiery, 


Looks like it would cover every. 
thing, doesn’t it? Now read the 
slip that comes with it with the 
exceptions : 


We disclaim responsibility for any h 
that may be damaged as folloeer 
Hose purchased in too small a size, 
This stretches the heel beyond its nor. 
mal size and pushes the toes through 
the stocking. 


Pulled threads caused by rough nails, 
finger rings or chapped hands. These 
often catch in the thread which causes it 
to break and then “run” throughout the 
length of the stocking. 

“Runs” caused by garters, attached 
to the body of the stocking instead of 
the garter welt which is specially rein- 
forced to withstand strain. 

Use of washing powders which “kill” 
the silk and destroy its “life” and 
wearing qualities. Ironing with a hot 
iron which scorches and “kills” silk. 
(Do not use boiling water and do not 
rub soap direct to fabric. Launder in 
lukewarm suds of pure soap and do not 
use soap containing alkali.) 

Damages caused by the above are not 
faults of manufacture, and we can not 
be held responsible for them. 

NotE:—Hose should be changed daily, 
as acids forming from perspiration will 
rot the fabric. 

Now nine times out of ten the 
customer doesn’t read this list, 
which was printed on the inside of 
a folder that was headed “How 
much service should this hosiery 
give you?” Now I am not saying 
that the makers are not justified 
in insisting on these restrictions. 
But I do say that they contradict 
the wording on the guarantee tt- 
self. The guarantee on the hose 
promises everything and the fold 
er makes a lot of exceptions. 
Lucky for us, however, these peo- 
ple are unusually liberal in :mak- 
ing good, : 

Note the first’ exception about 
hose purchased in too small a 
size. Who is going to decide 
whether the customer bought the 
right size or not? What store 
would want to argue with a cus- 
tomer about that? : 

You can’t stop a person with 
perspiring feet from buying silk 
hose. And yet, perspiration wi 
rot the best pair of silk hose that 
money can buy. ; 

But say “guaranteed”—and the 
customer will hold you to yout 
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Farm News 


facts for advertisers 






We believe the editorial policy of FARM NEWS gets 
the paper as close to its readers as that of any other agri- 
cultural journal. 

We try to make each issue of unusual intérest to the 
reader. We devise something or some means of attract- 
ing and holding his attention—making it worth while for 
him to read and to respond. 

For the leading topics each month we draw from the 
best agricultural writers of the country—acknowledged 
authorities on their particular subjects. 


In the June number, Lester J. Meredith tells the farmers 
how to put up their hay crop in plain, terse English, and this 
article alone is worth many times the subscription price to 
any reader of FARM NEWS. Perhaps you do not know 
that most farmers ruin their hay by burning it up in the 
curing process. 


A publication whose circulation is constantly on the 
increase always makes the best advertising medium. 

Our circulation of 400,000 copies is guaranteed or no 
pay. Our own canvassing agents produce most of this 
circulation by personal solicitation, bringing the merits of 
FARM NEWS to the subscriber at the very beginning. 
These solicitors work in the territory assigned to them— 
on both renewals and new subscriptions. This plan places 
circulation in the states most desired—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa and Kansas. 

FARM NEWS is gaining just fast enough to always 
give advertisers a good, generous amount of excess cir- 
culation. This, together with its editorial policy, is ma- 
king FARM NEWS pay advertisers in a most. satisfac- 
tory manner. 

FARM NEWS is one of the best buys right now in the 
whole field. It deserves a place pretty close to the top 
of the list, and the wise advertising space-buyer who keeps 
up to the minute in the progress and growth of agricul- 
tural publications will use FARM NEWS 

The rate is low and the circulation is good and big. Every 
advertiser is accorded a position next to reading matter. 
Put FARM NEWS on your list this year, 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


225 Fifth Ave. Third Nat, Bank Bldg. 1259 Peoples Gas, Bldg. 
WM. H. HOGG, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. T. W. FARRELL, Mgr. 
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word. You can't argue with her 
—she thinks she’s right, and you 
lose a customer as sure as you 
are born if: you don’t give her a 
new pair. And if the maker 
doesn’t stand back of you, and he 
doesn’t if he has put strings on 
the guarantee, you'll find the guar- 
antee on hose, gloves and the 
like a boomerang instead of an 
advantage. 

Our buyer of women’s hosiery 
told me of a customer who came 
back complaining of a pair of 
hose that were rubbed out at the 
heel because her shoes were not 
properly fitted—and so the hose 
rubbed through, due to the con- 
stant friction of the hose against 
the inside of the shoe in walking. 

When he told her it was more 
the fault of the shoe than the 
hose, she ejaculated, “What is the 
guarantee for, anyway?” We 
had to give her a new pair—or 
lose a customer. 

Another buyer here said that if 
a woman were to buy a guaran- 
teed article and, on her way home, 
a brick were to fall from some 
building in course of construc- 
tion and damage that article, she 
would bring it back. 

I wish manufacturers had a 
vivid conception of how unreason- 
able many customers are when 
bringing back merchandise. 

A department store executive 
has this to say in Women’s 
Wear: 


Bic Stores Are AFraip or THEIR Cus- 
TOMERS, 


Another thing is the department 
stores are afraid of their customers. 
They let women who buy of them do 
anything they like. If you get a com- 
laint from a man and you fix it u 
or him it promotes a kind. of good feel- 
ing on his part and the next time some 
little thing happens to be not just as 
he would fice it he passes it over for he 
feels friendly toward your store, but 
not so with the women. You let a 
woman do a thing once and she regards 
it as her privilege ever after. Why I 
know of stores where a woman who has 
been allowed a credit of $2 on a pair 
of shoes that did not give satisfaction 
has expected a credit on every other 
pair of shoes she bought, and very 
often she gets it. 

he department stores are afraid 
to resist this sort of thing. They’re 
afraid to lose a few customers even 
when they could easily satisfy them- 
selves that this sort of trade is a losing 
game. 


I don’t know about it being a 


INK 


losing game. Put I do know 
when a customer thinks he of 
she is right, he or she might as 
well be right for all practical pur- 
poses, because you'll lose the cus. 
tomer if you don’t do what he 
or she wants you to do. 

A customer bought a sheer silk 
dress at our store in March of 
last year. She wore that dress 
through a terrific hot spell right 
into the month of October, An 
entire side of the dress was 
stained with perspiration, She 
hadn’t even worn dress shields— 
and yet she said she wanted .a 
new dress or her money back, 

The point is this: If a woman 
will do this with an article that 
had no printed guarantee with it, 
what will she do when she is 
given the guarantee with an ar- 
ticle? 


MEN AND THE GUARANTEE 


The guarantee with men’s cloth- 
ing is not vital. A man expects 
to get good wear out of a suit 
of clothes; and if it doesn’t sat- 
isfy, every good store will make 
good without quibbling. 

There are not many makes we 
handle that have guarantees’ with 
them, although we have found 
that every maker will make good 
on suits that have not rendered 
satisfaction—whether they have 
printed guarantees with them or 
not. 

Here’s the guarantee that goes 
with Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes: 


GUARANTEE. 


You are entitled in buying Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Clothes to a most 
Positive Assurance of your Satisfaction. 

Every dealer in our clothes is author. 
ized to say this to you:— : 

Every garment made by and bearing 
the label of Hart Schaffner & Marx & 
Guaranteed to be of All-Wool or Wool 
and Silk fabrics with no “mercerized” 
or other cotton added; to be Thoroughly 
Shrunk before cutting; seams sewe 
with Pure Silk Thread; tailored in 
Clean, Sanitary Shops; and to be free 
from every defect of material and work- 
manship. 

More than that: The Dealer is author- 
ized to say that if the Clothes are not 
right, or not satisfactory, your money 
will be refunded. 


Now that’s a good example of a 
guarantee that really means some 
thing. 
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Scribner's is alive, wholesome, 
standard size magazine, thoroughly. 
abreast of the times. It has a real 
reason for existence. It is bought 
and not sold. Its circulation does not 
blanket the country. It does not claim 
to have influence with the dealers. 
There is a good, natural demand for 
it at twenty-five cents a copy. More 
pay three dollars a year. 


You can best judge of the type of 
homes that are served by Seribner’s 
Magazine by observing its editorial 
contents. 








‘More advertisers are coming to realize the 
importance of having their products favor- 
ably known in the Scribner homes. 


Scribner’s is the only high-grade magazine 
sold to newsdealers on a non-returnable 
basis. 


Scribner’s enters more homes with every 
issue. 
Member A. B. C. 
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And so is this a good guarantee 
for hose: 
We GUARANTEE 


that these six pairs of Holeproof Hose 
will need no darning for six months, 
If they should, we agree to replace 
them by new ones upon the surrender 
of this ticket with the worn pair and 
Coupon A, provided they are returned 
to us within six months from date of 
sale to wearer. 
Signature of Dealer 


And that’s all there is to it. The 
hose are sent to the maker—and 
back comes a new pair. 

So let’s sum up: We like guar- 
antees that will cover the custom- 
er's conception of a guarantee and 
the latter's idea of one is pretty 
broad. Once a maker uses the 
guarantee without any “ifs” to it, 
he must stand ready to make good, 
even the umreasonable complaint, 
because no store can afford to 
argue with a customer. 

Well-known advertisers give 
their views of the questions raised 
in the preceding article in the fol- 
lowing contributions. 


Significant Showing of 
H. S. & M. Guarantee 
By Joseph Schaffner 
Of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 


HE views of Mr. Katz, of 
The Hub, of Baltimore, are 


identical with my own. A guar- 
antee that is limited by a bill of 
exceptions is not a guarantee at 
all, as far as the public is con- 
cerned. 

The guarantee of our clothes is 
outright and is written in as clear 
and decisive terms as we can ex- 
press them. There are no mental 
reservations behind it or qualifica- 
tions of any kind whatsoever. 
Our guarantee has been in opera- 
tion for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and this experience has 
proven that living up to an actual 
guarantee is the wisest and most 
just course we can pursue. 

We have changed the wording 
of it once or twice, but only for 
the purpose of simplifying it, em- 
phasizing. its force, and making it 
more clear. 

Occasionally we hear from our 


INK 


dealers to the effect that our guar- 
antee is too broad and affords 9, 

portunity for imposition. It seems 
to them that a man asks for more 
than he is entitled to receive when 
he calls for a new suit on the 
strength of a slight imperfection 

An accurate record of com- 
plaints, however, based on our 
guarantee, covering a period of 
years, has been kept, showing that 
cases of imposition are few and 
that they are negligible. Our rec. 
ord shows that human nature 
measured by the standard of our 
guarantee, is about “99 and 44-109 
per cent” honest. We do get back 
some garments that we cannot find 
anything wrong with, but, in the 
face of our volume, they repre- 
sent a very insignificant item, 

In giving as broad a guarantee 
as ours, we take upon ourselves 
the responsibility of seeing to it 
that our product comes as closely 
to the highest standard of quality 
as is possible, so that there will 
be little room for legitimate com- 
plaint. 

It is impossible to promise per- 
fection in any human product; we 
are not infallible; we take every 
precaution to avoid errors; but we 
do not think it is fair to expect 
anybody else to pay for our mis- 
takes. Even if our work is per- 
fect, the man who buys our 
clothes may not be satisfied; we 
guarantee and intend to guaran- 
tee his satisfaction; and his idea 
of what “satisfaction” means de- 
cides it, not ours. Satisfaction is 
a mental, not a material, condi- 
tion. We do not guarantee the 
goods; we guarantee satisfaction. 

A man may wear a garment for 
a month or two months or even 
three and get considerable service 
out of it, yet if a garment does 
not prove to be what the con- 
sumer has a right to expect, it is 
only fair that his complaint should 
be given the broadest interpreta- 
tion and that he should receive 
his money back, This is the idea 
that we have expressed in our 
own guarantee. 

We are not trying to do mere- 
ly legal or technical justice; we 
want to do “the fair thing”; we 
would much rather be unfair to 
ourselves, if necessarv, than un- 
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This agency’s success will be in inverse propor- 
tion to the amount of guess-work we do. Twelve 
years training and study of advertisers’ needs ‘are 
behind us. 

We know how to correct faulty distribution—the 
cause of 40% of advertising failures. 

We know how to teach and make salesmen want 
to apply advertising—seven out of ten either misuse 
or ignore this aid today. 

We realize the importance of securing the 
dealer’s co-operation—that you stand to win or lose 
from 10% to 90% help from him. 

To reach the right consumers in the right way 
we have secured the services of the recognized 
leaders in art and typography, and in mediums and 
space buying. Naturally the message itself will be 
worthy of the care taken in its delivery. 

A few discerning manufacturers who read this 
advertisement will realize that an agency which has 
gone so deep into the ground-work of its own up- 
building will undertake its clients’ advertising work 
with the same thoroughness. We seek interviews 
with such men. : 
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Berrien-Durstine /ncorporated 
Advertising 


42 Broadway New York City 
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fair to the man who thought he 
was buying satisfaction in our 
goods and found he was not get- 
ting it. 

Our guarantee explicitly pro- 
poses to satisfy the mental atti- 
tude of the consumer, even if it 
has to be done at some expense; 
but we consider that there is no 
other way to establish a firm 
foundation for public confidence. 

Occasionally a customer writes 
‘and tells us that he can adjust 
matters by making an allowance, 
and sometimes, before consulting 
us, this is done. We always pro- 
test, because we do. not feel that 
it carries out the spirit of our 
meaning. If a man comes back 
with a garment that is unsatisfac- 
tory and he is persuaded that $5 
or $10 will make things right and 
continues to wear the garment, he 
very soon forgets the allowance, 
but he constantly remembers that 
the garment is not satisfactory. 
We insist- upon the return of the 
garment and freely give credit to 
our customers without any ques- 
tion. 


Prophylactic’s Profitable 
Iron-Clad Guarantee 


By Lewis E. Kingman 


Of the Florence Mfg. Company, 
Florence, Mass, 


WE emphatically endorse Mr. 

Katz’s views as tq what a 
good guarantee is. We do not 
think that the glove guarantee is 
worth the paper it is written on, 
neither do we think ‘that the first 
hosiery guarantee, the one accom- 
panied by explanatory slip, begin- 
ning “We disclaim responsibility,” 
etc., is any guarantee at all. 

It is our opinion that no manu- 
facturer should use the word 
guarantee in any except absolute 
sense. The word “guarantee” 
means “to promise or warrant 
the performance of,” or “to pledge 
the continuance or maintenance 
of.” 

The writer has made somewhat 
of a study of guarantees and 
thinks that there are comparative- 
ly few guarantees which mean 
anything at all and which afford 
any protection to the consumer. 
The Selz Shoe Company, of Chi- 
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cago, uses a guarantee tag on their 
shoes which reads as follows: 

“Our GUARANTEE—To the wear. 
er of this shoe: Look at the 
sole; you will find the name Selz 
on it; that name guarantees these 
shoes to give entire satisfaction, 

“If you don’t find the name Selz 
on the sole, it isn’t a Selz shoe and 
you don’t get the guarantee, 

“Selz shoes can be guaranteed 
because they are honestly made of 
good leather throughout; they are 
never cheapened by the frauds g¢ 
common in shoe making, such as 
pasted innersoles, pieced counters 
and composition heels. We could 
not guarantee poor shoes. 

“Remember, your dealer is au- 
thorized to see that you get ab- 
solute satisfaction from every pair 
of shoes bearing the mark Selz.” 

Now, the writer happens to 
know a little something about the 
shoe business and wrote the Selz 
people, asking them whether they 
guaranteed their patent leather 
shoes in the same way they did 
their other leathers and here is 
their reply: 

“Responding to your post-card 
in reference to guarantee on pat- 
ent leather shoes, beg to advise 
that we do not guarantee our pat- 
ent leather shoes will not crack.” 

My point is that the Selz people 
have no right whatever to use the 
word “guarantee” unless they 
mean it to be an_ all-inclusive 
guarantee covering defects of any 
nature and description. 

On the other hand, here are 
some which strike me as being 
straightforward and businesslike: 


Home Pattern COMPANY 

This guarantee means just exactly 
what it says. If you should ever find 
anvthing wrong with any LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL pattern, WE want 
to know it—and WE want to help you 
remedy it at once. Don’t scold the girl 
at the pattern counter—she didn’t make 
the pattern; don’t bother the proprietor 
of the store—he is too busy to go into 
dressmaking problems. Write to us— 
it’s our business. 

SecurITE GLOVES 

If for any reason Securite Gloves are 
unsatisfactory, they will be replaced 
without question or the money refunded 
—no matter how long you may have 
worn them. We leave it to your sense 
of fairness. 

PoroskniT UNDERWEAR 
if in your opinion, this garment 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Our Printing Plant 
in our own buildi 








One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Your Large Printing Orders Orders 


In the ‘the Hands of aLarge, i. 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 

















Our Specialties: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing requirin 
the same material ca | 
bbe eo as the 
such as Proceed- 
a P Wissskeniee, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 


Our Complete Service, all 

or any part of which is at 

your command, embraces: 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
Presswork 
Binding 
Mailing 

If desired, we mail your 

printed matter direct from 


Chicago—the central dis- 
tributing point. 














Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 
The education and training of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, 
make the workmen more skillful. 

Our plant is in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light only. Our organization is excellent. 
When you put an order for printing in_our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself \ 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 


Our business has been built up by satisfied 
customers; by repeat orders. For some 
reason,. printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 


You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of our special- 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual facilities. Let us put your 
name on our mail list 


Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK city 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 


July 11, 194 


Louis Eckstein, Esq., 
Publisher, The-Red Book Magazine, 
North American: Building, 
Chicago, I1l. 


Dear Mr. Eckstein: 


I have been watching with a great 
deal of interest the genius you have shown in the 
selection of readable short stories for The Red 
Book Magazine. You seem to have a keen slant on 
high grade, entertaining stories. 


It is rumored that you have 
succeeded in obtaining a series of stories by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy and if the rumor is true 
I want to congratulate you on the initiative and 
to compliment you on adding the work of this 
famous writer to your publication. 


The next time you come to New York, 
can’t you arrange to give a talk to my students 
in magazinerwriting and tell them something of 
the secret of your success? 


Very sincerely, 


Department Magazine Writing and Making, 
New York University. 
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THE. PRICE 1S CENTS 





issue 


Gpie ay ‘i 
| Elinor aioe — . 
wie. | Arthur CTrai Wilbon Vou Dieser 


| Meredith Nicholson ; 
Arthur B. Reeve ; ‘ Ida M Evans | 
E. Hemet Oppenheim f Walter Jones 
James Oliver Curwood “3. Grant Owen. | 
Albert PaysonTerhune. = | Katherine Hill ° > 
James Francis Dwyer John Barton Oxford 


Ellis Parker Butler. 7 Mersetet G. Fawcett 
Thomas Gray Fessenden Reginald Wright Kauffman 


In the September 1914 issue of 
HE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
will appear the first ofa new series of stories by 


Justin Huntl ly McCarthy 
Author of Tf | Were Kn, — etc. etc. 
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largest in America 














The Home of The Kansas City Star 


is the largest building in the United States devoted 
exclusively to the publication of a newspaper. 


400,000 Copies Daily 
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4s nit’ fails to give you 
ype Rss in Goaerwear satisfaction, 
return it direct to us and we will re- 
place it or refund your money, includ- 
ing postage. 

Our guarantee on Pro-phy-lac- 
tic tooth brushes reads as fol- 
oad i h i de of th 

is made 0 e 
ee TT defective, we will re- 
place it. Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 

Now, this is a guarantee that we 
stand right back of. We will and 
do replace each and every brush 
that comes back to us, no matter 
what the condition or how long 
it has been in service. In addi- 
tion to this, we refund the post- 
age paid by the consumer in get- 
ting the brush in to us. Please 
note the herewith enclosures “A,” 
showing letter which we send to 
every individual who returns us a 
defective brush; “B,” envelope 
containing postage refunded to 
those returning brush to us for 
replacement; “C,” guarantee. on 
invoice; “D,” magazine advertise- 
ment containing guarantee. There 
are no “ifs,” “ands” or “buts,” and 
under this guarantee the person 
who uses a Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brush six years gets a new brush 
and without question. 

We believe that we are doing 
more than selling tooth brushes— 
we are selling tooth brush serv- 
ice; and this means just what it 
says. 

It is quite true that many times 
we are imposed upon as the two 
brushes herewith will show you. 
These are in first-class condition 
except that the users have evi- 
dently blacked their shoes with 
them. However, we questioned 
their motives not at all and 
promptly sent them new brushes. 
_ You ask if we have ever felt 
it advisable to change the word- 
ing of our guarantee. Formerly 
we said “Your dealer will replace 
brush” but now we feel, as the 
Home Pattern Company does, that 
the dealer is too busy to bother 
with these refunds and so we 
much prefer to make the ex- 
changes ourselves. 

n closing we would state that 
Mr. Katz’s conception of a guar- 
antee as stated in the final para- 
graph of his article is right. Let 
no one use the word “guarantee” 
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unless he is sincere in so doing. 

Following is ‘the letter sent by 
the Florence Mfg. Company to 
every individual returning a de- 
fective brush: 

“This will acknowledge receipt 
of defective tooth brush for which 
new one will be immediately sent 
you. If the package does not 
reach you promptly, please be 
kind enough to let us know. 

“We unqualifiedly guarantee the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brush and 
will cheerfully replace all brushes 
which do not give the service they 
should. 

“In order that you may be un- 
der no expense for the return of 
the package to us, we take pleas- 
ure in enclosing herewith post- 
age which will cover the expense 
incurred.” 





Schwab & Co. 
Explain 


ELZ, SCHWAB & CO., whose 
guarantee is criticised by Mr. 
Kingman in the preceding article, 
upon being queried about the mat- 
ter, replied as follows: 

Replying to your letter of July 
9th we would say your corre- 
spondent has evidently used a 
guarantee tag that is not being 
used by us at the present time; 
we take pleasure in enclosing the 
tag that we are now using. It is 
as follows: 


To the wearer of this shoe: 

Look at the sole; you will find the 
name SELZ stamped on it; a sign that 
the shoe is as good as a shoe can be 
at the price. If you don’t find that 
mark it isn’t a Selz shoe. 

No matter what you pay for it, you 
are entitled to your money’s worth of 
wear; if you don’t get it, tell your 
dealer, he will do what is right. 

But be fair about it; don’t expect two 
dollars worth of wear for every dollar 
you pay; don’t expect a fine shoe to 
do. plow-shoe service. 

“‘Guarantee-protected,” 
use selected. 

Selz shoes can be guaranteed because 
they are honestly made of good leather 
throughout; they are never cheapenéd 
by the frauds so common in shoe mak- 
ing, such as pasted inner-soles, pieced 
counters and composition heels. 

Be sure the shoe fits; have it long 
enough. If you get the shoes wet don’t 
put them near the fire; wet leather 
dried too quickly is usually ruined. 

Be as honest with the shoes as they 
are with you; then if they go wrong 

e 


we'll make them right. expect to 


Selz, 


if used for 
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pay for any mistakes we make; please 
don’t ask us to pay for yours. 

Your correspondent is correct 
when he quotes from our answer 
to his postal card in regard to 
guaranteeing patent leather shoes 
that “We do not guarantee our 
patent leather shoes will not 
break,” but he is wrong in as- 
suming that we put our guarantee 
tag on them. All of our facto- 
ries have strict instructions to at- 
tach the Selz guarantee tag to all 
leather shoes that we make, which 
bear the name Selz, with the ex- 
ception of patent leather shoes 
which, as already stated, are not 
guaranteed by us. Patent leather 
is not guaranteed by the tanners; 
therefore, patent leather shoes 
cannot be guaranteed by shoe 
manufacturers. Under the cir- 
cumstances we fail to see where 
your correspondent has any griev- 
ance, unless he has the erroneous 
impression that we put the guar- 
antee tag on Selz patent leather 
shoes and then refuse to fulfil 
the guarantee. 

Answering your further in- 
quiry as to the workings of our 
guarantee tag, we have very lit- 
tle to complain of about the mis- 
use or abuse of our guarantee, as 
we have found that dealers, as a 
rule, mean to do what is right and 
fair. 


Urges Strong Guarantee 
or None at All 
By Edward Freschl 


President, Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
OU ask me to give you my 
opinion of Mr. Katz’s views 
in regard to the subject “What Is 
a Good Guarantee?” It so hap- 
pens that the guarantee which Mr. 
Katz quotes as being “a good 
guarantee for hose” is our own 
guarantee which we have used 
without intermission for the past 
eleven years, and which has been 
the foundation on which our busi- 
ness has been built. Therefore, | 
am naturally impelled to say that 
in this particular connection Mr. 
Katz’s view of what a good guar- 
tee is is right. 
But I can also say that Mr. 


Katz’s v-ews on the subject of 
guarantees” in general are algo 
perfectly sound, in so far ag the 
refer to the desirability of the 
phase of “definitiveness” jn con- 
nection with the guarantee; there 
can be no two ways about the 
soundness of this theory, The 
more exceptions, conditions 
“whereases,” etc., one loads onto 
his guarantee, the more opportu. 
nity is there for disagreements 
and general dissatisfaction. There 
can be no question about this, es- 
pecially inasmuch as the con- 
sumer (just as Mr. Katz says in 
his article) is not always made 
acquainted with these conditions 
when he makes his purchase, even 
though the dealer may have this 
information from the manufac- 
turer; therefore, while the con- 
sumer may be conscious in a 
general way of the fact that the 
purchase is being made under a 
“guarantee,” he does not, as a 
rule, know until later on that 
there are a number of “jokers” 
connected with the transaction. 

The writer remembers reading 
an article by Lincoln Steffens in 
Harper's Weekly recently in re- 
gard to the present trend towards 
over-legislation; Mr. Steffens’ ar- 
gument was that it was poor pol- 
icy to keep on passing new laws 
that could not possibly be en- 
forced, rather than perfect ex- 
isting laws so that they could be 
enforced. ; 

My object in citing this article 
is to make the argument that the 
situation can be compared to that 
of adding one condition after an- 
other to a guarantee, thus opening 
the way with each new condi- 
tion and proviso for new opportt- 
nities for disagreements and at- 
guments. 

In regard to our own guarantee, 
the writer worded this himself, 
keeping in mind the necessity of 
making the terms of the guaf- 
antee as simple and definite as 
possible; he had had no legal 
training of any kind, and the 
draft of the guarantee was never 
submitted to a lawyer. It was 
simply written down on a p.ecé 
of paper and sent over to the 
printer who had the order for 
the first lot of guarantee slips and 








that was the end of it. Many 
thousands of pairs of Holeproof 
Hose have been sold under that 

rantee since then (and many 
thousands of pairs have been re- 
turned to us under this guarantee, 
too); but we have never, in the 
eleven years that we have been 
glling our product under this 
guarantee, had any serious mis- 
understanding of any kind in 
connection with it. 

Several imitators of our guar- 
antee-scheme have either copied 
this guarantee, outright or have 
made changes in the wording of 
it so as to evade possible legal 
difficulties (some of these guar- 
antees were submitted to lawyers, 
as I know, before they were 
used), but I have never come 
across any variation that I would 
consider an improvement on the 
original. 

here is one advantage in favor 
of a short and definite guarantee 
of this kind if it is used in con- 
nection with an advertised article, 
and that is, that it is a very sim- 
ple matter to embody the guaran- 
tee in full in an advertisement 
without its becoming unwieldy or 
taking up too much space; of 
course it makes the advertisement 
all the stronger, for one can show 
the reader his actual guarantee. 
If one has a long list of excep- 
tions, conditions, etc., they can- 
not possibly be reproduced in an 
advertisement, and at the same 
time if they are omitted, the ad- 
vertiser lays himself open to sub- 
sequent trouble in the way of ac- 
cusations of having made mis- 
statements or not having stated 
his proposition fully. I- consider 

is a very important point. 

I have referred above to our 
guarantee in particular; to dis- 
cuss guarantees in a general way 
would, I believe, call for the use 
of more space than you would 
care to devote to the subject, and 
in order to cover the subject in a 
few words, one hardly knows 
from what angle to go at it. 

I can fully appreciate the deal- 
ers position in regard to handling 
a “guaranteed” article, as Mr. 
Katz describes it; that is, in con- 
nection with the statement that a 
Store would rather have an arti- 
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cle without the word “guarantee” 
on it if a lot of strings are tied 
to. it. Such a situation certainly 
opens the way for bickerings and 
arguments with customers which 
the dealer might not be subjected 
to if the article were not handled 
by him. 

This is especially true in regard 
to the “general satisfaction” guar- 
antee. The expression “satisfac- 
tion” is a very elastic one, and 
here we have three parties to the 
transaction in which the meaning 
of “satisfaction” is involved, 
namely, the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the consumer. Per- 
sonally, I would not like to be 
back of a guarantee in which the 
“satisfaction” idea is featured, as 
I would expect to be continually 
engaged in quibbling either with 
the dealer or with the consumer; 
neither would I like to be in the 
shoes of a dealer handling an ar- 
ticle that was supposed to have a 
“general satisfaction” guarantee 
connected with it, especially one 
such as Mr. Katz refers to, hav- 
ing a long list of conditions print- 
ed on a slip which the consumer 
does not get until after he has 
made the purchase. 

In conclusion it seems to me 
that a manufacturer should choose 
one of two alternatives; either, to 
sell his goods under a definite 
guarantee, the terms of which can 
leave no room for argument either 
on the part of the dealer or the 
consumer; or to sell his product 
with no stipulated guarantee at 
all, relying on his ability as a 
salesman to dispose of this out- 
put, and on the merit of his 
goods to please the-user and to 
secure re-purchases which, of 
course, are vitally necessary for 
his success. 


His Platform Is _ the 
Dictionary Definition 


N extensive national adver- 
tiser of a druggist’s specialty 
writes as follows: 

On the general proposition of 
a guarantee’s meaning it means 
something or nothing: if it means 
something, it ought to mean what 
the dictionary says in the defini- 
tion. The Standard says: “To 
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assure or secure against loss or 
damage,” and I should take it in 
the sense that it is generally used 
with reference to goods, that it 
means a guarantee against imper- 
fections or a guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of the material used in the 
product. All the fine-spun dis- 
tinctions and equivocations are 
dodging the question, and all the 
exaggerated ideas which custom- 
ers may have as to the meaning 
of the word are also beyond the 
question. 

A guarantee means good faith 
and honesty of representation, 
and that is all that any reasonable 
person should take out of it. When 
it comes to what women customers 
of department stores expect, then 
the answer to that is, that the de- 
partment store is responsible, 
because no other agency on 
earth has done more to create im- 
proper merchandising practices 
and customs than the department 
stores, and whatever views wom- 
en hold on the meaning of the 
words which are used in connec- 
tion with department-store trans- 
actions with their customers have 
been created by the department 
store itself. 

We have a guarantee on our 
product, and the only restriction 
that we have on it is that the 
drug clerks must not use the pack- 
ages to drive nails, or as base- 
balls, foot balls, sledge hammers 
and a few other things which 
glass bottles are not ordinarily 
used for; otherwise so far as the 
contents of the packages are con- 
cerned our guarantee is absolute. 


Explanations “Worse 
Than Useless” 
By A. W. Ransome 


Vice-Pres., Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Company, Dunellen, N. J. 
M& KATZ expresses the wri- 

ter’s views exactly. We are 
unalterably opposed to guarantees 
of generalities. To our minds the 
only guarantee worth the paper on 
which it is written is one backed 
by established reputation for fair- 
ness and a desire to do a little 
more than might reasonably be 
expected. It is not what the man- 
ufacturer may consider fair, but 
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what the customer may cons) 
fair, that should be mr a 
mount. Any guarantee based on 
any other principle will gain noth. 
ing for the manufacturer in 
will, and will simply be an A 
source of expense. If the expense 
involved in making good is to be 
really worth while, it must gain 
for the manufacturer more jin the 
good will of his customer than it 
costs him in dollars and cents, 

We consider it worse than use- 
less to accompany a guarantee by 
any explanation or exceptions, 
Our guarantee is the simple one: 
“The Ransome makes good, or the 
Ransomes will,” and we have 
made this principle more or less 
our religion. The customer has 
only to make a complaint to have 
it rectified. If we find the cus- 
tomer is unreasonable in his de- 
mands, we attempt first of all to 
make him see the light, replacing 
the part which may be causing the 
trouble in the first place without 
charge, and continuing to do so 
until satisfied that the customer is 
not straightforward in his deal- 
ings, when we will either buy 
back our goods at the price paid 
for same, or we will set right 
the point at issue, telling the cus- 
tomer frankly that we are through 
with him, and do not want fur- 
ther business from him. We have 
found, however, that this stand 
ordinarily is not necessary. We 
have only one or two concerns 
whose business we refuse, and 
this is done by quoting far higher 
than our standard price. 

We find that customers are at 
times inclined to think that our 
guarantee is not made in good 
faith, by reason of experience 
with other manufacturers; but 
once they are convinced that we 
mean all we say, we have little 
difficulty in holding their trade. 





Believes in Reasonable 
Qualifications 


By Charles R. Stevenson 


Gen. Mgr., National Veneer Products 
Company (Indestructo Baggage), 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

W E have had a gaod deal of 

experience with this guar- 
antee question, as we have been 
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POWER | 


Readers Buy From 
POWER Advertisers 





The following goods were 
bought for our plant through 
Power ads:— 
1 300-H. P. Heine Boiler. 
U. S. G. Co.’s Mexican Boiler 
Graphite. 
2 Worthington Feed Pumps. 
6 Davis Pressure Regulators. 
18-in. Golden Anderson Non- 
return Valve. _ 
1 Reliance Water Column. 
1 10-H. P. Westinghouse Motor. 
Klamber, M.M., 
Victor, Colo. 


The following goods were 
bought for our plant through 
Power ads:— 

Penberthy Injector. 
‘ Palmetto Packing. 

Squires Steam Trap. 

F, C. Keenan, Supt., 
Gunnison, Colo. 





The following goods were 
bought for our plant through 
Power ads:— 


Dearborn Boiler Treatment. 
Keystone Grease. 
Palmetto Packing and Shookum. 
Vanda Packing and Garlock. 
Kearsarge Gaskets. 
Stephen Marks, Eng., 
Chicago, Ill. 








The titievites goods were 

bought for our plant through 

Power ads:— 

Jefferson Unions and 3-piece 
Flanges. 

Goetze No. 2 Gaskets. 

“Benjamin” Lighting Fixtures. 

American Dead Weight Gauge 
TOME 

“National” Pipe. 

Weinland Boiler Tube Cleaner. 

A. W. Benton, Ch.E., 
Broomfield, W. Va. 


The following goods were 
bought for our plant through 
Power ads:— 
McDaniel Improved Steam Trap. 
Durabla Gauge Glasses. 
J. M. Kearsarge Gaskets and 
Packing. 
H. C. Weikal, Ch. Eng., 
Pratt, Kans. 








The following goods were 
bought for our plant through 
Power ads:— 
8 Anderson Improved Traps, 
2 Rochester Lubricators, 
1 Reilly Multiscreen Feed- 
water Filter. 
2 Heinz Traps. 
W. E. Wells, C.E., 
Gardner, Mass. 


‘ad not give them the opportunity of buying from you? 
Circulation 31,500 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street 


NEW YORK 


Also Publishers of American Machinist, Engineering & Pepe foarte. 


Engineering News and Coal Age; all members of A 
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Optimism 


The man who makes the most friends 
looks on life with the eyes of an optimist. 


So it is with a newspaper. The newspaper 
that sees the rainbow and not the rain is the 
newspaper that makes and keeps readers. 





The Chicago Daily News is an optimist. 
It believes in American business, in American 
institutions. It believes in Chicago, in its 
bustling commercial activity and in its quiet 
home life. It believes Chicago’s remarkable 
past is only a promise of a more remarkable 
future. 


In short, The Daily News reflects the out- 


look of the healthy, successful Chicago busi- 
ness man and his healthy, contented wife. 














Perhaps that is why The Daily News for 
thirty-eight years has had a larger circulation 
in Chicago than any other newspaper. 


Perhaps that also is why The Daily News 
prints more dry goods and department store 
advertising six days a week than any other 
Chicago newspaper prints in seven days. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 
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tting out the Indestructo line 
of trunks under a five-year serv- 
ice guarantee for the last seven 


years. a 

I think that from the retail 
standpoint Mr. Katz is absolutely 
right in claiming that the guar- 
antee to be satisfactory to the re- 
tailer must be an unqualified one. 

Herewith is the guarantee which 
we give with our trunks: 





INDESTRUCTO 
INSURANCE GUARANTEE 
Trunk Registry No 
Purchase Date ....--+++-eeeee 
Trunk Owner’s Name......... 
Trunk Owner’s Address....... 
This trunk is hereby guaran- 
teed for five years from above 
urchase date aguen aay de- 
Pects in material or workman- 
ship; and when in transit with 
the owner of record, or any 
member of his or her immediate 
family, and under the check of 
a common carrier, it is further 
guaranteed and subject to one 
replacement during the afore- 
said five year period as follows: 
(a) Destruction or damage by 


fire. 

(b) Loss or destruction 
through wreck or col- 
lision on land or water. 

(c) Damaged as to be rendered 
unusable. 

Provided, That in all cases, 
claim against the transportation 
company is made by the owner 
within ten days: from date of loss 
or damage, and that copies of 
such claims with copies of all 
papers attached, including record 
of check under which trunk was 
traveling while lost or damaged, 
be forwarded to us at Mishawaka 
within 15 days from date of loss 
or damage. 

Ordinary wear and tear in- 
cident to the usual strain of 
traveling is not covered by this 
guarantee, excepting that broken 
or detached hardware will be 
supplied free of charge at any 
time. 

In the event of a claim being 
made, the owner. will ship the 
trunk to our factory at Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, or to such branch 
office or dealer as may be 
designated, freight sceteld, for 
inspection. If defective, repairs 
will be made and trunk returned 
free of charge. If damages are 
not due to defective workman- 
ship or material, trunk will be 
repaired and cost of such repairs 
charged to customer and _re- 
turned to him collect. 
NaTIonAL VENEER Propucts Co. 
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From the manufacturer’s po:nt 
of view, however, I believe that 
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it is desirable to safeguard the 
guarantee with one or two rea- 
sonable qualifications which 
should be and generally are 
waived when dealing with rea- 
sonable claims, but which can be 
enforced in case the purchaser or 
the unscrupulous dealer attempts 
to take an unfair advantage of 
the manufacturer. 

As a matter of fact, we do not 
enforce the provision which re- 
quires the owner of the trunk to 
submit proof of claim having been 
made against the transportation 
company. But, if we felt that we 
were being imposed upon either 
by a customer or by one of our 
dealers, we would be able to pro- 
tect ourselves. 

I think after all that the reall 
vital question in connection with 
guaranteed merchandise is the 
spirit in which the guarantee is 
carried out, and the policy of the 
house issuing a guarantee. 

This spirit and policy can soon 
be determined by the retailer, and 
if it is the right spirit and the 
right policy it should be satis- 
factory to him. 

I think Mr. Katz rather exag- 
gerates the fear in which the re- 
tailer stands of his customer. The 
retailer owes a duty to the manu- 
facturer as well as to his custom- 
er, and I am glad to say that 
in our experience we find that the 
majority of retail dealers recog- 
nize this responsibility and live up 
to it. 

If all the retail dealers suffered 
from the same lack of backbone 
as do the two or three whom Mr. 
Katz refers to in his article, re- 
tail business in this country would 
be in a deplorable condition. 

As a matter of fact the majority 
of dealers do not so suffer, and 
can be depended upon in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred to 
fairly and equitably adjudicate 
any claims which may arise in 
connection with guaranteed mer- 
chandise. 

I think it must further be ad- 
mitted that the majority of man- 
ufacturers manufacturing guar- 
anteed merchandise fulfil their 
gttarantees not only to the letter, 
but in accordance with the spirit, 
and I believe that a broad guar- 
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antee with one or two qualifica- 
tions to protect the manufacturer 
in case of unfairness is of great 
value to the manufacturer and 
the dealer in securing the sale of 
the product, and to the consumer 
in securing just treatment in case 
anything goes wrong with the ar- 
ticle so guaranteed, 


Policies Behind the 
Waterman Guarantee 


By F. P. Seymour 


Of the L, E. Waterman Company, 
New York 
I BELIEVE the legitimate guar- 
antee of a reliable manufac- 
turer tends to the elimination of 
the old method of buying on the 
basis of “Let the buyer beware.” 
Of course, I do not believe that 
a guarantee with a lot of condi- 
tions to it is the best kind of a 
guarantee, but if it does have 
conditions to it which are honest, 
those conditions would teach con- 
sumers what not to do with cer- 
tain merchandise in order to get 
the greatest value and satisfac- 
tion from that merchandise. It 
would seem to me that one read- 
ing of the adverse conditions of 
any guarantee would be educa- 
tional to the consumer of not only 
the particular line purchased, but 
of all lines of the same merchan- 
dise. 

The trouble with guarantees 
with conditions is that they are 
used too extensively by retailing 
establishments to induce sales 
without the fundamental intention 
of supporting the manufacturers’ 
claims and assurances. Guaran- 
tee, according to the literal mean- 
ing from the dictionary, is “to 
engage, assure or secure as a thing 
that may be depended on.” Mer- 
chandise, like human beings, may 
be depended upon under certain 
or correct conditions. Therefore, 
I have no doubt but that the 
agreement with conditions is, in 
many cases, necessary, and in the 
majority of the cases perfectly 
honest, that is if it is used 
honestly. 

I think that, perhaps, by far the 
greatest difficulty with agree- 
ments is on account of the at- 
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titude of the consuming public to 
use the guarantee to get some. 
thing for nothing, or to retrieve 
partial loss experienced through 
carelessness or perhaps through 
what happened to be an unayoid- 
able accident. 

We might say that there are 
two kinds of guarantees, aside from 
those with conditions and with. 
out conditions, that division being 
first, the guarantee of quality, and 
second, the guarantee of satisfac. 
tion, and perhaps the latter is to 
the consumer the more compre. 
hensive and_ satisfactory. With 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, 
for example, satisfaction is guar- 
anteed to-day as it always has 
been. This is, perhaps, consider- 
ably due to the doubt existing in 
the earliest years when this arti- 
cle was marketed, that an article 
could be made to carry ink safely 
in the pocket and write when 
wanted. To overcome this, sat- 
isfaction was guaranteed and has 
continued with Waterman’s Ideals 
ever since. Of course, that means 
that accidents or actual wear are 
barred, but it is unnecessary to 
make that a part of the guarantee, 
because it is reasonable and 
could not be expected to be in- 
cluded in a guarantee. Under the 
heading of “Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed” the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany only additionally and briefly 
states that “if for any reason 
(barring injury) this Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen does not give 
satisfaction, it may be returned 
for exchange.” (Holder limited 
to thirty days, gold pen until 
suited.) . 

To partially explain this, it may 
be stated that imperfection in the 
rubber holder would be found 
surely inside of thirty days’ time, 
and the gold pen would be useless 
to a’pen user at any time unless 
suited to his hand, therefore the 
to thirty days, gold pen until 
suited. 

But even with all conditions of 
guarantee, etc., considered, the 
name of L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, or any other manufacturer 
or national advertiser, must al 
ways be fully protected in the 
eyes of the buying public. The 
guarantee of any manufacturer 
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can be made or unmade in the 
hands of the retailer whether it 
has conditions or no conditions, 
and it is only necessary for it to 
be dealt with in an honest manner, 
and in the great majority of 
cases where there is any attempt 
at misrepresentation the public 
will be as honest in its claims as 
are the intentions of the seller. 
It is my personal experience, 
where I have found faults in 
merchandise, that it has been as 
easy a matter to make claims and 
get adjustments on merchandise 
made by reputable manufacturers 
where thefe is no guarantee as 
where there is a guarantee. No 
doubt the principal reason to-day 
for the guarantee is to aid the 
retailer in the marketing of the 
merchandise for which he is not 
directly responsible except as the 
agent for the manufacturer. 


No Doubt Should Attach 
to Guarantee 
By A. H. Hanna 


Of the Hanna Manufacturing Company, 
Maker of Civil Engineers’ and Survey- 
ors’ Instruments, Troy, N. Y 

ERSONALLY, I do not be- 

lieve in a guarantee with a 
string tied to it. 

I believe that the manufac- 
turer of a technical product should 
guard against letting any element 
enter into his selling plan regard- 
ing which there can be any pos- 
sible doubt. Especially is this 
true with a high-grade instru- 
ment of precision, such as a tran- 
sit. The very nature of such a 
product, to my mind, makes it 
absolutély imperative that any 
guarantee given with it must be 
as accurate and as precise as the 
instrument itself. 

In my line of business the 
buyer of a transit cannot afford 
to take chances with either ac- 
curacy or quality, because on 
these two points the foundation 
of the success of the product is 
laid. And when a civil engineer 
buys a transit he demands to 
know exactly the sort of instru- 
ment he is getting. 

I would not think very much 
of my guarantee if I left any 
loophole through which the 
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slightest doubt could wriggle, Jf 
a transit is any good at all It 
must be absolutely accurate and 
well made in all its parts, There 
can be no “weakest link” to 
transit. The purchaser knows 
this—he knows what to expect 
from his instrument in the way 
of service, and if a guarantee 
showed any weakness the weak 
spot would be quickly noticed, 

I therefore believe that the best 
guarantee for my business is the 


guarantee which is not only iron. ° 


clad, from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, but which also 
places the entire responsibility in 
the hands of the manwfacturer 
himself. I do not believe in re- 
stricting the buyer of my instru- 
ment in any way. I could not 
afford to do so. 

; Personally, | am a firm believer 
in the sort of guarantee which 
says—“This product is guaran- 
teed absolutely. Jt is free from 
defects in workmanship and mate- 
rial, and should any such defects 
show up at any time after the 
purchase of an instrument, we 
will make good without any ex- 
pense to the purchaser. Here is 
the instrument. It will be placed 
in your hands for trial, in order 
that you can judge precisely as 
to its merits and you may keep it 
or return it as you see fit.” 

This is the sort of guarantee 
which goes with Hanna instru- 
ments, and in connection with 
marketing our product I have in- 
corporated this guarantee in the 
following form: 

In my catalogues and in all my 
technical advertisements I make 
the following offer: 

“An offer that places the risk 
on me. I will forward a Hanna 
Transit to the express station 
nearest you and instruct the ex- 
press agent, on delivery, to col- 
lect the charges and hold the 
money on deposit for one week. 
This will give you the opportunity 
to test, examine and compare the 


_ instrument. If not fully satisfied, 


return the transit to the ex- 
press agent, and receive the money 
paid in full, including express 
charges.” 

This is my offer and with it is 
combined an unrestricted guar- 












antee 











gntee which covers workmanship 
and material. : ate 

I believe in this combination 
for the following reasons: The 
man who is contemplating buying 
a transit, but who has never used 
a Hanna instrument, may have 
confidence enough in an unre- 
stricted quality guarantee, yet at 
the same time there may lurk in 
his mind the desire to get the in- 
strument in his own hand betore 
purchasing and make his decision 
in his own way. My offer to 
send an instrument to him on a 
week’s trial, allowing him to han- 
dle his own money during the 
entire trial period, has been very 
favorably received, and I am cer- 
tain that this policy has gone 
quite far to build up good will. 
It certainly has been the means 
of placing instruments in the 
hands of users who otherwise 
would probably not have gone to 
the extent of closing the sale 
through the usual method. 

I am continually in receipt of 
letters which go toward proving 
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that my guaranteed selling plan 
is making friends and is very 
valuable to us. 

I was very much interested in 
what Mr. Katz had to say in his 
article regarding the rules gov- 
erning the exchange of silk 
gloves. I can imagine what would 
happen if I placed any such re- 
stricted guarantee on my line of 
instruments ! 

Bad news and good news car- 
ries extremely fast in the techni- 
cal field, for the reason that the 
specific class to which a manu- 
facturer sells are all pretty close- 
ly linked together through the 
same business or -professional as- 
sociation. Any guarantee in my 
line of business, which is riddled 
with loopholes, would, to use a 
somewhat ordinary term, give the 
product behind it a “black eye.” 
On the other hand, good news 
spreads just as rapidly, and in my 
guarantee I am not only meeting 
the user half way, but I am going 
all the way to him. I believe 
in a guarantee without strings. 
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No Room for “Ifs” and 
“Ands” 


By Claude L. Matthews 


Of W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
(Patented Specialties), St. Louis, Mo. 
Our business has practically 

been built on’ such guarantee. 
We take an invention from the 
inventor, frequently before the 
patent has been granted, some- 
times furnishing him the money 
with which to obtain the patent. 

We then go out and try to con- 
vince the electrical trade that it 
should purchase the new specialty. 
In order that the specialty may 
have the honor of having the title 
“Matthews” conferred upon it, it 
must first be patented; second, we 
must be able to get for it prices 
which will take care of the invent- 
or and royalty, or purchase price 
of his patent, taking care of our 
profit and the jobber’s profit. 

As it costs a good deal to mar- 
ket specialties, you can appreciate 
the fact that they must have con- 
siderable merit in order to pass 
the above requirements. 

In addition to this, however, 
they must save the ultimate user 
at least 20 per cent over and above 
the cost of doing without them. 
This enables us to place the fol- 
lowing guarantee on every Mat- 
thews Money Saving Specialty. 
Here it is: 

Any Matthews Money Saving 
Specialty must prove to be en- 
tirely satisfactory within the trial 
period—10 to 30 days—otherwise 
it may be returned, charges col- 
lect, and our bill will be canceled. 

Our instruments are sold on ten 
days’ trial and are shipped by ex- 
press or parcel post. The other 
specialties are shipped on 30 days’ 
trial. 

It is fécessary for us to limit 
the time of the trial period, other- 
wise it would tie up an enormous 
amount of capital if we left this 
point open. 

The nature of our product is 
such that any man in the art can 
determine its value in the trial 
period specified. 

In addition to the above guar- 
antee, we are just about to issue 
a fen-year guarantee on Matthews 
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Holdfast Lamp Guards. This 
presen reads as follows: 

“Absolute ten-year ar 
W. N. Matthews & Bro. ae 
of St. Louis, Missouri, absolutely 
guarantee Matthews  Holdfast 
Lamp Guards to give service for 
ten years, if they are securely at. 
tached to your lamp sockets, 

“If any Matthews Holdfast Lamp 
Guard, or any part thereof, proves 
defective within the ten-year pe- 
riod, it may be returned to us the 
cheapest way, charges collect, and 
new guards or replacing parts will 
be = in their place, charges pre- 
paid. 

This guarantee bears the fac- 
simile signatures of W. N. Mat- 
thews, president, and Claude L, 
Matthews, secretary. 

Furthermore, it is to be printed 
in each carton of a dozen guards, 
a small tag bearing a miniature 
copy of it to be attached to each 
lamp guard in the carton. 

You can see from the above 
that we believe in a guarantee 
that guarantees. I do not believe 
that a guarantee that has a lot of 
“ifs” and “ands” in it is worth 
the paper it is written upon. 

I quite agree with Mr. Katz that 
it is worse than no guarantee, both 
to the dealer and the customer, 
and it' is such guarantees as these 
that have placed the word in a 
fake class in the minds of the 
general public. Mention a guar- 
antee to any ten men or women, 
and nine out of ten of them will 
promptly hunt for the string tied 
to it. 


Why Dixon Cut Out 
Guarantee 
By G. E. Long 


Vice-Pres., Jos. Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

DO not see how a manufac- 

turer “can with justice to him- 
self and the consumer give a guar- 
antee short of the one described 
in the last paragraph of Mr. Katz's 
article.” It is not the practice of 
the Dixon Company to guarantee 
any of its products further than 
to guarantee that we make use of 
the very best materials obtainable 
and employ most skilful men and 
the most up-to-date machinery. 
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Duplication — concentration — 
dealer influence—prestige, and the 
many other things talked about in 
° advertising circles take on a new 
‘ meaning when applied to a publi- 
cation which is making Net Paid 
circulation gains like Collier’s— 
188,804 in a year. 


No wonder every preferred position in Sep- 
tember is sold. No wonder that July and 
August show healthy gains in business and 
that future order bookings are bigger than 
ever before. 
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An Invitation 


HE Printers’ Ink man tells us that 
the big problems confronting national 
advertisers to-day are effective dealer 

co-operation, sales organization, creating 
new markets, window displays, methods 
of distribution, etc. 


As the man on the street would say 
“That’s where we live.” We've helped 
solve these problems for hundreds of suc- 
cessful advertisers of merchandise bought 
by dry goods and department stores. 


In solving them, we've gained much ex- 
perience which makes it easy to solve 
some of the apparently big problems 
enumerated above. 


We do more than sell space in the 
“Economist” to advertisers: —We make 
the space pay them and there isn't a 
single advertising or selling problem in our 
field which we can’t help solve. 


We invite consultation by advertiser or 
agent anywhere. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th St., New York 


Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, 516 Swetland Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. San frances, 423 rey St. 

Chicago, 215 So. Market St. Lendon, E. C., Eng., Mansion House Chambers 
St. Louis, 1627 Washington Ave. Manchester, Eng., 10 Picea iccadilly 

















































We have, we must acknowledge, 
made guarantees in the past, and 
we found then that we were 
obliged to make good any reason- 
able or unreasonable demand that 
might be made upon us. Then we 
cut out all guarantees. 


Skinner's Unflinching 
Policy 
By William Skinner 
Of Wm. Skinner & Sons (Satins), 
New York 
HAVE read with much in- 
terest your letter of July 8th, 
together with the advance proof- 
sheets of Mr. Katz’s article. Be- 
lieving the easiest way to answer 
the questions will be to answer by 
numbers, I will do it that way. 

1, I agree absolutely with Mr. 
Katz’s view. 

2. No; I do not think it good 
business to accompany a guaran- 
tee by an explanation. 

3, Our guarantee was an out- 
right one and is as follows: 
“Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does not, 
send the garment to any of our 
stores and we will reline it free of 
expense,” 

4, This guarantee has not been 
changed for 23 years. 

5. Yes; many dry-goods stores 
satisfy their customers at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer. In 
other words, knowing that the 
claim is an unjust one, they tell 
the customer that they will “put 
it up to the manufacturer.” 

6. I agree with Mr. Katz that it 
must be a guarantee without qual- 
fications. Any concern guaran- 
teeing its goods is bound to be 
imposed upon, but I would rather 
be imposed upon ten times than 
have one dissatisfied user of Skin- 
ner’s Satin, 


Customers Have Not 
Abused Guarantee 


By W. F. Gurley 
Pres. W. & L. E. Gurley (Instruments 
or Engineers), Troy, ¥. 
WE believe that a guarantee 
is only good when. it gives 
a positive assurance to the cus- 
tomer, which plainly and without 
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equivocation tells him what he 
can rely on. 

The first publication of our 
house in 1855 carried this guar- 
antee of our instruments: 

“They are warranted correct in 
all their parts, we agreeing, in the 
event of any defect appearing 
after reasonable use, to repair or 
replace with a new and perfect 
instrument promptly and at our 
own cost, express charges in- 
cluded,” 

This guarantee has been main- 
tained ever since and appears in 
our latest publication in 1914, as 
follows: 

“All instruments of our own 
make are examined and tested 
before being shipped, and are 
sent to the purchaser adjusted, 
ready for immediate use. When 
purchased directly of us, they are 
warranted correct in all their 
parts—we agreeing in the event 
of any original defect appearing 
after reasonable use to repair or 
replace with new and perfect in- 
struments, promptly at our own 
cost, express charges included; or 
we will refund the money and the 
express charges paid by the pur- 
chaser. 

“It sometimes happens, in a 
business as large and widely ex- 
tended as ours, that instruments 
reach our customers in bad con- 
dition, owing to careless trans- 
portation or to defects escaping 
the closest scrutiny of the ma- 
ker. We consider the retention 
of such instruments by the pur- 
chaser an injury very much great- 
er to us than to himself.” 

In all dealings with our cus- 
tomers, we have endeavored to 
give them the benefit of the doubt 
and are convinced from our ex- 
perience that except in rare in- 
stances, the customer has_ been 
disposed to be entirely fair, so 
that the maintenance of the guar- 
antee as above given has been 
entirely satisfactory. 


“Very Simple, With No 
Loopholes” 


MANUFACTURER of cor- 

sets who prefers that his 
name be not used writes as fol- 
lows: 
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It is not possible to hold but 
one view of what a good guar- 
antee is. Guarantees differ in 
their meaning in different trades. 
The proper guarantee for hosiery 
is not necessarily the proper guar- 
antee for an automobile. The 
meaning of a guarantee is more 
or less determined by the cus- 
toms and usages of the trade. 

For an article like corsets we 
think Mr. Katz’s view is sound. 
We do not think it is good busi- 
ness for a manufacturer to ac- 
company his guarantee by an ex- 
planation or bill of exceptions, 
at least not in our trade. The 
guarantee on our corsets is an 
outright one. They are guaran- 
teed not to rust, break or tear. 
There are no reservations. Some 
day the cloth may tear because 
cloth wears out, and we rely with- 
out reservation on the honor of 
the wearer not to bring it back 
for exchange after it has been 
worn a reasonable period. The 
bones must never break. Mer- 
chants are requested tq return the 
damaged corset to us and to give 
the customer a new pair in ex- 
change. We do not question ex- 
changes thus made by a mer- 
chant. Occasionally we are im- 
posed upon and corsets that have 
been worn for a length of time 
to make them utterly disreputa- 
ble in appearance are returned for 
exchange. Such dishonesty on 
the part of a wearer is so infre- 
quent, however, as to be entire- 
ly negligible. 

We have changed the wording 
of our guarantee; originally we 
said “every pair guaranteed.” 
We found that this was not spe- 
cific enough to have its true sell- 
ing value and we now incorporate, 
wherever space will permit, spe- 
cific information to the effect that 
the guarantee means that a new 
pair will be given if the pair 
bought does not meet the re- 
quirements. We have strength- 
ened but never weakened our 
guarantee. 

Both dealers and consumers 
express themselves entirely satis- 
fied with our guarantee and with 
our method of backing it up. 

I believe that a business can 
operate either with a guarantee 
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or without a guarantee and ] am 
perfectly certain that if a guaran. 
tee is used it should be perfect. 
ly clear and very simple with qo 
loopholes for the manufacturer 
to crawl out of. 















Consumers Are 99 Per 
Cent Reasonable 
By W. G. Snow 


Of the Internation! Silver Com 
Meriden, Conn. pany, 


FOLLOWING is a copy of our 

guarantee slip, which is put in 
the package with each set or piece 
of “1847 Rogers Bros.” goods 
which we send out: 














GUARANTEE 


Every piece of silverplate bearing the 
1847 Rogers Bros. trade-mark is uae 
teed by the makers to give perfect 
satisfaction in every respect, 

MERIDEN Britannia Company, 
eriden, Conn. 

International Silver Co., Successor, 


In reply to your questions I an- 
swer them as follows: 

(1) No; because a guarantee 
that is not a guarantee is a de- 
ception. 

(2) No. 

_(3) Our guarantee is an out- 
right one. 

(4) No. 

(5) No, 

(6) We believe 99 per cent of 
the people are reasonable and only 
demand what they think right and 
fair, The balance we should be 
willing to bow down to, even 
though they are wrong. 








Twenty Years With 
‘Ts . 
“Listerine” 

.G. R. Blickhahn, who has placed the 
Listerine advertising in the professional 
publications for the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company during a period of almost 
twenty years, has removed to California 
to engage in business for himself. 


McCann Has Knox Hat 


Account 
The H. K. McCann Company, New 
York, is now handling the account of 
the Knox Hat Mfg. Company. 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, Raymond E. Huntington was 
elected secretary of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, Boston, to take the 
place of W. R. Hadsell, resigned. 
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‘and so we paid this man 
the highest price per word 
ever given a serial writer.” 
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Sherlock Holmes. 

He is the one man in the fiction 
world that everybody knows. 

His adventures are clean and vivid, 

He has the action that the small 
boy likes, the mystery that woman- 
kind likes, and the analytical qualities 
that appeal to the man of sixty. 

People wh: aate love stories, peo- 
ple with a sense of humor and people 
without, ordinary people and high- 
brows, all find their ideal of a “real 
story” in the immortal adventures of 
this great detective. 

That is the value of Sherlock 
Holmes to the Associated Sunday 
Magazines—and to you. 

He appeals to a larger audience 
than any other character we could 
possibly have selected. 

He will attract new readers—more 
readers—and create new interest in 
the magazine. 

He will make space in the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines more valu- 
able to you. 

And so we paid Conan Doyle the 
highest price per word ever given 
a serial writer for his new Sherlock 
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Holmes story, “The Valley of 
Fear.” 

“The Valley of Fear” is THE 
FIRST SHERLOCK HOLMES 


SERIAL ever printed. 

In addition, it is probably the last 
story in which this great detective will 
ever figure. 

No other magazine in America had 
an opportunity to bid for this story. 
It was offered first to us, because of 
the place which the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines occupies in this coun- 
try, and because of the success of two 
of his serials published in this 
magazine,—“ Sir Nigel” and “The 
Lost World.” 

But because Sherlock Holmes is 
big, but no bigger than his creator, 
Conan Doyle, “The Valley of Fear,” 
which brings Sherlock Holmes to life 
amid new scenes of mystery, will sur- 
pass in popularity anything that Sir 
Arthur has ever written. 

Unquestionably, it is the biggest 
feature that a magazine has ever of- 
fered its readers and its advertisers. 

The value of space in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines during the run of 
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this story will not depend entirely 
upon the circulation figures, although, 
if we may judge by past experience, 
the normal circulation figure of 
1,400,000 + copies will be far exceeded 
every week of that time. 

But more important than even this 
increased circulation is the fact that 
every copy will reach more readers, 
and that every reader will be most 
enthusiastic and attentive. 

“The Valley of Fear” begins in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines on 
September 20th, running for ten is- 
sues. Advertising forms for the first 
issue close August 21st. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by and as a part of the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Herald Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 

New York Tribune Detroit Tribune 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun 
Washington Star Cleveland Leader 





Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


1 Madison Avenue - - New York 
Herald Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Increasing Sales in a 
Declining Market 





The Story of How a Carriage 
Manufacturer, Refusing to Give 
Up as Autos Became Popular, 
Carried Through a Carefully 
Planned Campaign in the Mid- 
dle West 


By W. B. Swann 
Of the copy staff, Mahin Advertising 
Co., Chicago 
[‘ Printers’ Ink of June 4th 
appeared a short article under 
the heading, “Why a Whole Indus- 
try Is Losing Business.” 

This article mentioned the fact 
that the mail-order vehicle manu- 
facturers alone had continued to 
advertise and grow in spite of the 
automobile. 

There is at least one other ex- 
ception to the general condition 
pointed out by this article. In Des 
Moines, Iowa, there is a carriage 
manufacturer selling through the 
trade who, with the mail-order 
houses, has continued to advertise 
and grow. This manufacturer 
has built up a loyal and depend- 
able trade in the State of Iowa 
and nearby portions of surround- 
ing States. 

Every year since its beginning, 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
the business of the company has 
shown an increase. Some years 
the increase has not been large. 
For 1913 the increase over the 
preceding year was 16 per cent, 
but this is pretty good evidence 
that there is still “life and hope” 
for the vehicle manufacturer who 
will use modern selling methods. 

The large sales map of Iowa in 
the office of the president of the 
company is almost as thickly and 
as evenly filled with “dealer tacks” 
gg Iowa cornfield is filled with 
ills, 

By thus serving a limited terri- 
tory and working it “to a finish” 
the Kratzer Carriage Company 
offers many advantages to the 
trade. The freight is very low 
and the distances of shipment so 
Short that a dealer can sell bug- 
gies from’ the catalogue if he has 

not the one desired in stock, phone 
in the order, and get the shipment 





by local freight in a day or so. 

Although they have dealers in 
nearly every available location in 
the territory they serve, the Krat- 
zer Carriage people are constant- 
ly sending out folders and cards 
to keep the dealer “sold” and 
active. 

These folders constantly point 
out the quality that goes into 
Kratzer carriages, give advance 
information of new models, or of 
new features that are being added 
to the line in general. 

Several months elapse between 
the calls of the salesmen. These 
folders, coming in the interim, 
keep the dealers feeling that they 
are not forgotten. The salesmen 
are kept to a high pitch of effi- 
ciency by weekly letters from the 
president, C. S. Walker. 


ONE OF THE PRESIDENT’S LETTERS TO 
HIS SALESMEN 


The following is a typical ex- 
ample of these letters: 

“Dear Boys: We do not be- 
lieve that arguments ever get any- 
where. It is the pure, plain, 
straight statement of facts that 
counts. Facts are peculiar things 
in that they may seem of little 
consequence when they are made, 
but the fellow cannot get away 
from them arid they come back 
and haunt him in his sleep. He 
must think of them, because facts 
are impressive. 

“Now, the facts about Kratzer 
Quality Vehicles, well told, ought 
to impress anybody. At the auto 
show this week we have made 
more sales than we ever expected 
to, at this kind of a show, and 
the exhibit in our own booth at- 
tracted a great deal of attention 
from the fact that we used the 
hickory stock displayed at our 
salesmen’s round-up, viz., the lots 
of broken spokes and of. split 
billets. And it all made an im- 
pressive show. A good many 
dealers examined it as well as the 
public. 

“Now, boys, you have the facts 
‘about Kratzer buggies. You know 
all of these things, but we are 
afraid you do not present them 
strongly enough. You can hardly 
overstate our quality line of 
goods. They are better than any 
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goods we know of at equal price 
or even 5 per cent more money. 

“The big signs that are going 
out with the buggies should be 
nailed up in the most conspicuous 
places on the dealers’ walls. All 
of our advertising should be taken 
advantage of. The electrotypes 
should be running now in the 
dealers’ home papers. Fence signs, 
if the amount of orders justifies 
it, should be put up. Do not for- 
get the agency sign for the out- 
side of the door over the side- 
walk. If your dealer’s sign is 
getting old and faded, order an- 
other and see that it is put up. 
Notify us of the openings, and 
we will send souvenirs and lead 
pencils, etc. 

“Now, watch out for the No. 4 
folder that is going out in order 
to reach the dealer Monday morn- 
ing. This is a classy little folder 
and if you can get it pasted in the 
window for a few days it will 
make good advertising. 

“We have about 40 of the No. 
47 buggies that we must sell. Do 
not forget these in making up 
your lists. This is a good buggy 
—one of the easiest riders we 
have ever put out. See that it is 
given every attention. 

“Mr. Banker is still laid up from 
the effects of his accident. This 
is spring-wagon time, fellows, and 
we ought to be selling a lot of 
them. Every farmer is a prospect 
and every dealer should stock 
these wagons and be ready for the 
trade. And remember this, that 
our No. 40 wagon will outwear 
any .wagon that a- farmer ever 
owned. 

“A good salesman creates de- 
mand. He is not satisfied to mere- 
ly take orders, but he originates 
new business. A creative sales- 
man—a salesman with initiative, 
and who has brains that he uses 
to good advantage—is the sales- 
man who is in good demand. You 
want to be a creative salesman— 
one who has the ability to induce 
a demand for the goods you have 
to sell.” 

This letter started out with a 
plea to talk the facts. Salesmen, 
like advertising men, are prone to 
try new ways and new arguments 
and overlook the plain truths, that 
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are really what people want m, 

After driving beeen the pron 
of the truths about these bug- 
gies, the letter takes up the ques- 
tions of the display signs, and the 
advertising folder about to be 
mailed. Next it mentions a style 
of buggy to be pushed. Then it 
tells of the condition of one of 
the salesmen who met with an 
injury. The company’s salesmen 
are like members of a big family. 
and loyal to the house. One of 
the salesmen, who recently died 
had been with the company over 
20 years. 

The letter closes with a selling 
idea and a little paragraph ser- 
mon to set the recipient thinking. 

Every week a letter of this cali- 
bre goes to the “boys,” and to 
these letters is due in no little 
measure the persistent, consistent 
work that is being done by the 
force. 


WHAT'S DONE AT THE “ROUND-UP” 


Every now and then the sales- 
men are called in individually for 
a talk with the chief, and once a 
year the whole selling force gath- 
ers for a three-day convention— 
they call it the “round-up.” This 
“round-up” is strictly a business 
proposition. It is a real, old- 
fashioned buggy-selling “revival.” 

At the last round-up, represen- 
tatives of the concern furnishing 
the paint, the varnish, the wheels, 
the fifth wheels and the cloth for 
the upholstering, explained in de- 
tail the quality of the material 
they were furnishing to the Krat- 
zer Carriage Company, and an- 
swered a volley of questions 
brought up by the salesmen. 

At these conventions the sales- 
men are invited to suggest any 
improvements in the various 
models and in the companys 
methods of doing business. And 


‘very often these suggestions are 


adopted. This spirit is a great 
satisfaction and encouragement to 
the selling force. 

When the convention business 
is all over there is a good-fellow- 
ship banquet, and the boys get 
back on the job with their 
knowledge of the line brushed up 
brightly and their enthusiasm 
greatly increased. 























Backing the salesmen and the 
dealers, the company conducts a 
constant campaign of advertising 
in the farm papers, covering Iowa 
and the portion of other States in 
which it goes after business. The 
present list is: The_ Iowa Home- 
stead, Wallace’s Farmer, Iowa 
Agriculturist. 

With these papers, a large per- 
centage of the possible consumer’s 
market is reached. 

The copy has to be carefully 


Os You on ght to buy 
a swell Ri¢ like this 

















COPY PLAYS UP BUGGY STYLES 


worded. The Kratzer Carriage 
Company sells only through the 
dealer. A large share of the pop- 
ulation of the Middle West are 
confirmed mail-order purchasers. 

Let the copy look “mail-ordery” 
and the inquiries increase, but the 
resulting sales are very unsatis- 
factory in proportion to the num- 
ber of inquiries. 

But display prominently in the 
advertisements the invitation to 
see the line at the dealers and to 
write for catalogue if they wish 
to see pictures of the line, and the 
replies are somewhat less in vol- 
ume, but sales are eventually re- 
ported to a most gratifying per- 
centage. 

The names secured through the 
advertising are referred to both 
dealers and salesmen. Whenever 
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has time, or the 
prospect seems good, he _ inter- 
views the inquirers personally. 

The dealers are also invited to 
send in lists of likely purchasers. 
Not only are they invited but 
urged and re-urged to do so in 
each of the folders which are sent 
out during the spring months, pre- 
vious to the big selling season. 
A large list is secured each year 
and a series of letters sent. 

Kratzer owners of former years 
are also invited to give the names 
of their friends who may be likely 
purchasers of a vehicle. As prac- 
tically all of the former owners 
are well pleased, this is produc- 
tive of very good results, 


FOUGHT IT OUT ALONG OLD LINE 


The before-mentioned article of 
June 4th made a very significant 
and truthful statement that nu- 
merous vehicle manufacturers sell- 
ing through the retail trade have 
discontinued their advertising and 
by attempting to make “auto bug- 
gies” have lost their grip on the 
main proposition. This has been 
the case with dozens of vehicle 
manufacturers. But the Kratzer 
Carriage Company faced the ques- 
tions squarely, and after careful 
analysis and deliberation decided 
to stick to vehicles. Its judg- 
ment has been vindicated. A very 
large per cent of the vehicle man- 
ufacturers who went into the auto 
buggy game have gone bankrupt 
or pocketed heavy losses, while 
the success of the Kratzer busi- 
ness has proved the oft-repeated 
statement that persistent advertis- 
ing and selling of a constructive 
nature, backing a line of merit, is 
sure to win. 

President C. S. Walker is a 
firm believer that the automobile 
should help instead of throttle the 
vehicle business. 

The automobile business has 
stimulated the desire to be on the 
“go.” The young fellows, the 
hired men, and the older people, 
too old “to change their tricks” 
so far as the mode of conveyance 
is concerned, all have the wander- 
lust, and it is ideally satisfied by 
the horse and buggy or horses and 
carriage. Horses are available to 
nearly all these people, and it’s 
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just a case of hitching to a ve- 
hiele. 

In view of the nature of the 
largest class of the prospects, the 
present copy. brings out strongly 
the pleasure of buggy riding as 
well as drives home the merits of 
Kratzer Quality vehicles, 

The fact that the “Kratzer ve- 
hicles are built in the West for 
the West” is always played up 
strongly in advertising and, no 
doubt, has not a little to do 
with making the appreciation of 
the vehicles very strong among 
the farmers and other vehicle 
users of the trade terfitory of the 
Kratzer Carriage Company. 





Itos. Angeles Celebrates 
the Victory 


HE winning of the Printers’ 

Ink Cup was made the occa- 
sion of a special celebration by 
the Los Angeles Ad Club at its 
noon day luncheon, July 14. The 
cup. was presented to President 
Jack Wilson by John Renfrew, 
chairman of the cup committee, 
who presented the Los Angeles 
arguments at Toronto, and it was 
then placed on display in a spe- 
cially built black case, electrically 
lighted from the inside. Presi- 
dent William Woodhead was 
present, and made an_ earnest 
statement of the future policy of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. In his opinion, 
this policy will be characterized 
by a spirit of helpfulness, and a 
serious educational aspect. 

“The amount of hard, earnest 
study which was done at Toronto 
was amazing” stated President 
Woodhead. “I believe that it is 
along these lines that much of our 
future progress will take place.” 
He also declared that the fields 
of endeavor to be covered in the 
future will be much broader, and 
that future conventions will have 
at least twelve or sixteen depart- 
ments, covering the field of ad- 
vertising in the broadest way. 
“We need to keep all the clubs in 
closer harmony,” stated the presi- 
dent, “I believe that a national 
executive officer who could fill the 
function of a ‘field secretary’ 
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would solve this problem, by mak- 
ing visits to all the clubs, and 
taking up their local difficulties 
with them. The small-town ¢lyb 
work has not been exhausted by 
any means; there is a chance for 
every city with an ad club to act 
as ‘big brother’ to the smaller ad 
clubs at nearby towns.” 

President -Woodhead stated that 
Los Angeles, having won the 
PRINTERS’ INK Cup, is in a posi- 
tion to make a strong campaign 
this year for truth in advertising, 
and especially in the advertising 
of California lands. He suggested 
the formation of an ad club bu- 
reau of information, which shall 
disseminate reliable and accurate 
information in regard to Cali- 
fornia to all seekers. He stated 
that the Printers’ InK Cup, the 
winning of which carries an em- 
phatic implication of honesty in 
advertising, should be made the 
basis of a campaign on the part of 
the Los Angeles club for its free 
information bureau, which can 
thus fight the dishonest land 
sharks who have in the past in 
some cases misrepresented Cali- 
fornia lands to Eastern purchas- 
ers. 

President Woodhead’s sugges-. 
tion was enthusiastically adopted, 
and a committee was appointed, 
headed by John Renfrew, of the 
Adams - Renfrew Advertising 
Agency, to organize a free infor- 
mation bureau to be known as 
the Los Angeles Ad Club Infor- 
mation Bureau, which shall dis- 
seminate truthful information’ 
about California, to all comers. 





Advertises Its Show Window 
in Newspapers 


Not satisfied with depending on” 
passerbys to take advantage of the sug: 
gestions offered. in, its show windows, 
the Thornton-Smith Company, a Toronto 
wall-paper house, is using space in the 
newspapers to induce possible buyers to 
“get acquainted with the newest af 
best roductions of the European 
studios” by looking at its window. 


The George B. David Company, Inc, 
New York and Chicago, has been ap 
pointed special representative for Amer- 
ican Farming and Farm Life. 
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They Reach the 
Buying Power 


$800,000,000 are spent arinually 
by railroads for equipment and 
supplies. 


From Presidents down to those 


in the ranks, the 


Railway Age Gazette 
Railway Age Gazette 


(Mechanical Edition) 
The Signal Engineer 


reach every railroad department. 
The buying power of $800,000,000 
yearly is influenced by their ad- 
vertising pages — not mere guess 
work, but tangible facts. Your 
sales message in the Simmons- 
Boardman publications will reach 
this buying power. Let us prove 
these statements. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New-York Chicago Cleveland 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Growing Strength of 
MUNSEY’S’ MAGAZINE 


I | IGH grade Bookstores reflect the taste 
of the cultured reading public. 


In attractively displaying and pushing 
the sale of MUNSEY’S, the foremost bookstores 
are endorsing the MUNSEY policy of publish- 
ing a full book length novel complete 1 in each. 
issue. The hotograph opposite is of the show 
window of Burrowes Bros , the leading book- 


sellers of Cleveland, Ohio. 


The first day of this display, the firm ex- 
hausted its normal monthly supply of copies of 
the MUNSEY. In three days, their sales of 
MUNSEY'S increased almost 200%, and the 
store then ordered double the quantity already 
sold and disposed of every copy. 


This is but one instance of the recognition 
being given MUNSEY'S by those whose business 
it is to know the public's reading wants. 
When a bookstore actively pushes the sale of 
a 15c. magazine containing a $1. 50 novel, it is 
simply because the store realizes the public 
demand for such a magazine. 


The featuring of MUNSEY’s by the lead- 
ing bookstores of the country, is one 
reason why Munsey’s has added to its 
circulation, 150,000 new readers in the 
last year-conclusive evidence that the 
MunsEY policy is right, and an added 
reason why MUNSEY’s offers an excep- 
tional and increasing value to Adver- 
tisers. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 
175 Fifth Avenue 208 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Responsibility 
of Service — 


HE responsibility of giving ‘‘Nordhem 

Company Service’’ to the advertiser does 

not rest only on the shoulders of ex. 
ecutives, branch managers’ or department 
heads. Every member of our organization 
has a part in the performance of this 
service and bears his share of the responsi- 
bility in making it efficient, helpful and 
sales producing. 


That eight of the largest advertisers in the 
country have during the past six months 
placed their poster advertising campaigns in 
our hands is good proof that ‘‘ Nordhem 
Company Service ”’ is the kind which stands 
the acid test of analysis and investigation. 


A chance to explain to you the nature of 
our service—its far-reaching influence and 
selling assistance; its co-operative spirit and 
intelligent application—will enable us to 
make it clear why these eight prominent 
advertisers placed the poster advertising of 
their goods in our hands. 


At your request we will send a man to tell 
the story. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CoO. 


Poster Advertising 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Marbridge Bldg. 1248 Otis Building 1044 Marine Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CINCINNATI, O. CLEVELAND, 0. 
802 Chestnut Street 815 First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Metropolitan Life Bidg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 519-20 Murray Bidg. 




















What Are the Principles Under- 
lying Your Copy Appeal? 


Constructive Campaigns That Render a Social Service 


By Felix Orman 


Of the Quoin Club, New York 


HERE is one vital point I 

want to impress upon you: 
we must have this campaign do 
more than merely pull trade. We 
are after business, but we would 
like to have our advertising in the 
future serve a double purpose. 
Advertising that is only business- 
getting will not satisfy us.’ 

The speaker leaned forward and 
looked squarely at the young man 
from an advertising agency sitting 
opposite him. E. F. Gregg, of 
the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pittsburgh, 
was voicing an impression of ad- 
vertising which the young hopeful 


of the publicity field 
had not before heard 
expounded. The in- 
terview took place 
twelve years ago in 
the offices of an 
agency in New York. 

“If the campaign 
brings you the bulk of 
business you want, 
haven’t we achieved 
its full purpose?” 
asked the young man. 


“That’s just the 


point,” emphasized 
Mr. Gregg; “to se- 
cure a bulk of busi- 
ness is not our full 
purpose. I cannot 
State too strongly 
that we want our ad- 
vertising to serve 
more than a commer- 
cial end, We plan to 
be of service to the 
public while we are 
building up our busi- 
ness, and we are ina 
position to render 
this service.” . ~ 

“But do ydu con- 
sider this public 
service a part of 
your duty as adver- 
tisers ?” 





“So much so,” replied Mr. 
Gregg, “that we do not feel that 
our advertising will be successful 
unless we carry out an effective 
campaign of educational work, 
thus rendering a Gistinct public 
service while we are creating a 
wider demand: for our products. 
We already have contributed a 
good deal to sanitary advancement 
in this country, and we mean to 
contribute a good deal more.’ 

The agency employee looked at 
the Pittsburgh man with inter- 
ested surprise. He had received a 
wider vision of advertising than 
he had had before. As Mr. Gregg 


Every Page a Step 
to Better Living 


Send for this’ Book “Modern Bath- 
rooms”. Distributed without cost to 
Householders. 
‘OU who believe in the power of the 
healthy body and clean mind, know 
that these two depend on the beautiful 
and sanitary bathroom. 
In this , will see 
tai a 
on that will weet of great 
blag and description of each panel 
fection ot sDuandend service pope wd of need bathrooms is ali! alte. 
Diapove Ute ana enti wi ster oa nl eaeesen, 
and many idess for decoration are explained. 
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explained his conception of the 
broad aims of advertising, his lis- 
tener beheld new vistas of the 
possibilities lying in advertising. 

“Do you consider that these 
ideals should apply only to a con- 
cern manufacturing sanitary fix- 
tures or similar products?” he 
asked. 

“Not in the least,’ answered 
Mr. Gregg. “Every advertiser of 
every kind of product should 
make his publicity educational and 
constructive. We are living in an 
age of progress and expansion. We 
are learning more 
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opment was realized. Mr, Gr 
points out that the extensive sale 
of the company’s products has 
gone hand in hand with an enor. 
mous growth in the desire for 
cleanly living during the last two 
decades. : 

“We all know that the last 95 
years have been remarkable for 
sanitary development,” said Mr. 
Gregg recently. “In no other 
period of the world’s history has 
so much been accomplished to im- 
prove living conditions. And I 


do not hesitate to say that. I be- 





every day. People 
subconsciously crave 
knowledge. Adver- 
tising that points a 
way to improve our 
homes and our 
health, that assists us 
to dress better, to live 
better and think bet- 
ter, or that helps us 
in any way, is the ad- 
vertising that is vital 
and will make a per- 
manent success for 
the product it serves.” 


“STANDARDS” BROAD 
APPEAL 





Keep a 
Kodak Record. 


Preserve fur future reference an indisputable record of 
your crops, your growing stock, the condition of build- 
ings and fences and roads — by means of photographs. 

Make sales of your stock by means of photographs; 
bring home ideas from other people's farms by means of 
photography. 

You can make good pictures by the Kodak system. 
It’s all very simple—and less expensive than you think. 


— 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, 
420 State St., ROCHESTER, N.Y 








The words of Mr. 
Gregg were not mere 
moralizing, nor the 
expression of an idealism in busi- 
ness that could not be put into 
practice. Thirteen years before, 
the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company had begun adver- 
tising and a national business had 
been created. For ten years be- 
fore the advertising began, porce- 
lain bathroom fixtures were be- 
ing made in the company’s shops 
at Allegheny City, Pa. 

Mr. Gregg and his associates 
were not content to confine their 
advertising activities to develop- 
ing business. They made an ap- 
peal for health and sanitation. In 
their advertising they sounded this 
slogan as the keynote of their 
publicity: “Health depends on 
sanitation.” The public became 
keenly interested. The “Standard 
Idea” was widely discussed. And 
the hope of the manufacturers 
that their products might play an 
important part in sanitary devel- 


MORE 


AGRICULTURAL EFFICIENCY 


THE NOTE HERE 


lieve that a measure of the sanitary 
progress in this country, including 
that of National, State and mu- 
nicipal boards of health and pri- 
vate organizations, has been influ- 
enced by the educational work 
carried on in the advertising by 
our company. The social values 
that advertising creates are a real 
test of an advertising campaign.” 

The above account is only one 
of many examples of the signifi- 
cant service rendered by advertis- 
ing in the community life of the 
country. The writer of these 
lines, during the last year, has 
talked with many of the most im- 
portant advertisers and the most 
active advertising agents in the 
country, and in practically. every 
conversation heard sentiments ex- 
pressed on the ideals of advertis- 
ing similar to those quoted above 
from Mr. Gregg. Out of these 
associations, with the attendant 












research and investigation, this 
chronicler has come with a firm 
belief in advertising as a_ social 
force to be reckoned with by 
workers for the public weal along 
with the activities of religious and 
purely social agencies, 

The real significance of adver- 
tising as a power for public serv- 
ice is yet to be developed. While 
much has been accomplished, ad- 
vertising, with all 
its vastness and 
pulling power, is 
still in a state of 
transition —a fact 
which the most 
sagacious advertis- 
ing men dwell on— 
and the future holds 
great hopes for 
impressive develop- 
ment along new 
lines that promise a 
more definite work 
still for public bet- 
terment through 
commercial pub- 
licity. 

The practical busi- 
ness value of the 
effort toward social 
service in advertis- 
ing has not been 
overlooked. Many of 
the best-known na- 
tional. advertisers 
have emphasized the 
community improve- 
ments that should 
go hand in hand 
with the uses of 
their products. 
These campaigns 
may not have been 
so remarkable in 
their public - service 
achievements as was 
the work of the 
manufacturers of 
Sanitary porcelain ' 
fixtures, for the rea- 
son that the last-named prod- 
ucts were so close to the lives of 
the people and the time was ripe 
for sanitary improvements; but 
each of these campaigns has car- 
ried its own message and its own 
preachment, which have not been 
without educative value and 
social betterment. In fact, the 
most remarkable advertising cam- 
paigns of recent years have been 
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In Every Real Home 
Throughout the Land 


the mother’s 
around the training and development 
of the younger ones. The guiding 
of the childish hand~in the first 
efforts to express .in‘ writing the 
spoken word, or unspoken thought, 
produces the best results, and under 
the best method, where Waterman's 
Ideals are used. 
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those that pointed out construct- 
ive uses of the advertised products 
that made for better living, better 
health, better dressing, for better 
homes, and a wider understanding 
of the facts that broadened the 
lives and mental visions of the 
readers of advertising. 

The educative value of such 
advertising is illimitable. It 
sweeps the entire national life. It 
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ON MOTHERS’ CONCERN IN CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 


raises the levels of living and 








































makes for thoroughness, intelli- 
gence and practicality. Advertis- 
ing teaches the housewife the 
science of food selection and helps 
her to solve many of the problems 
that beset the homemaker. The 
advertising pages are storehouses 
of information and have played 
no small part in developing a cul- 
tured taste as well as an under- 
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standing of economic questions. 
Few realize how much the adver- 
tising of the talking machine—the 
phonograph—has done to make 
this a music-loving country, or 
how much interest advertising has 
created in art, flowers, books, pic- 
tures and many other worth-while 
things of life. A volume could 
be written alone on the part 
played by advertising in assisting 
the housewife to systematize her 
expenditures for foods and lower 
the cost of living. 
POLICIES OF ADVERTISING OF 
PACKERS 

For about two years the writer 
devoted himself to carrying on a 
campaign of educational publicity 
for the packing firms at Chicago. 
It was a broadly gauged work the 
purpose of which was to enlighten 
the housewife on certain phases 
of food values and food-buying. 
This work included the publica- 
tion of many stories explaining to 
housewives how meats and other 
packing-house products could be 
selected and purchased and util- 
ized to the best advantage. The 
work also embraced subjects that 
had no direct relation to the pack- 
ing-houses. 

“Why do you go to all this 
trouble and expense to tell house- 
wives how to run their homes 
better, when you are not mention- 
ing any of your specific products 
and not getting any direct adver- 
tising?” was a question often 
asked us. And the reply from 
one of the advertising men of the 
packing firms usually was some- 
thing after this fashion: 

“We are manufacturers of food 
products. We are appealing to the 
housewives of the country. Their 
problems are our problems. If we 
can help them solve their prob- 
lems, it is our duty as well as 
good business to do it. What 
helps them helps us. But we feel 
that we ought to be sufficiently in- 
terested in the housewives of the 
country to assist them in improv- 
ing their homes and generally bet- 
tering their home conditions as 
applied to foods. This we have 
done for years consistently in our 
advertising, and we expect to con- 
tinue doing this ‘so long as we feel 
we are doing good.” 
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The reader who is familiar with 

the advertising of Armour & Co 
or Swift & Co. will call to mind 
the variety of constructive lines of 
educational work that their adver. 
tising embraces. The educative 
thought is the main thought in the 
extensive advertising of these 
large concerns supplying meats 
and other foods to the great ma- 
jority of American homes. I do 
not doubt for a minute but that 
great aid was given by the adver- 
tising of these firms in bringing 
about the adjustment of the in- 
comes of housewives to the in- 
creased cost of food commodities 
during the period when so much 
was heard of the high-cost-of- 
living problem, 

COPY THAT CHANGES NATIONAL 

HABITS 

Many other food advertisers 
have carried on a similar educa- 
tional work in their advertising 
and have disseminated a wide 
knowledge of food values, Such 
concerns as the National Biscuit 
Company, Walter Baker & Co, 
the Burnham & Morrill Company, 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, the cereal 
manufacturers, the makers of ba- 
king powders and other staples of 
the pantry and the manufacturers 
of a host of other food commodi- 
ties have done much to educate 
the housewife and widen ‘her 
sphere of activity. In fact, edu- 
cational advertising has revolu- 
tionized housekeeping, home life, 
and has entirely changed the 
habits of living of many thou- 
sands of people. 

This has become possible be- 
cause the advertising pages of all 
media of publicity have been, ex- 
cept in rare instances, cleared of 
the untruthful:and misleading an- 
nouncements that used to appear 
in many publications. As a result, 
the housewife or the man in any 
part of the country has come to 
feel the greatest confidence in ad- 
vertising. More than that, the 
note of truth and confidence has 
been sounded so successfully by 
the various advertising organiza- 
tions and individual advertisers 
that extensive. advertising now 1s 
regarded as a barometer of qual- 
ity. The consumers feel that a 
(Continued on page 53) 
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; S din people are ad- 


blind, just as some are 
color-blind—except that 
‘ad-blindness is voluntary. 


They are the ones who “never 
read the advertisements.” But 
they read stories and articles. 
Through these we lead them to 
a friendlier feeling toward advertisements, 
by skilful treatment that preserves literary 
atmosphere and dignity of tone. For in- 
stance, our “Million Dollar Cook” series, 
full of human interest, is a revelation of 
high sanitary ideals in food factories. In 
semi-story form, didactic in theme, it bene- 
fits readers as much as it does advertisers. 


The ad-blind are few—only 15% according to a_ recent 
investigation—but our editor is an excellent oculist for 
them, as your returns show if you advertise with us. 
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Why Manufacturers Need 
Them 








A busy, bustling manufacturer 
in the North has a representative 
ia the South who thinks and 

about the product he sells. 


This representative is a “pinch- 
fitter’ when his men fall down. 
He has made the city blossom 
with his product. 


But this representative’s coun- 
try sales have not been in the 
tight proportion to his city sales, 
as compared with the North and 
West. 


Yet the country is a logical 
market for his product-—-where it 
is most sorely needed. 


A strong national campaign has 
helped to create a sure and steady 
demand (in the cities). 


The manufacturer has over- 
looked the fact that while in the 
North only 4 out of 10 homes are 
country homes—in the South 
nearly 8 out of 10 homes are 
country homes. 


While the national magazines 
he is using have considerable cir- 
culation in the rural sections of 


All the Farm Papers You 


The Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 
The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Southern A griculturist 


Nashville, Tean. 


the North, their circulation in the 
rural sections of the South is 
negligible in comparison, 


A campaign in “All the farm 
papers you need to cover the 
South” would give to this repre- 
sentative and the other Southern 
representatives the very help they 
need to sell the 77% which the 
manufacturers campaign is now 
neglecting. 


The South has many industries 
—many successful manufacturers. 
But it is essentially a farming 
country. 


To cover the South effectively, 
farm papers are indispensable. 
When manufacturers give their 
Southern representatives adver- 
tising aimed at the 77% in the 
country, as well as the 23% in the 
city, they will feel their sales 
pulse quicken, and the country 
will blossom out as a rich sales 
garden. 


These farm papers have a circu- 
lation of 681,072 among the 
South’s best homes. 


Need to Cover the South" 


The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Farming 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 
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A Matter of Millions 


ILLIONS of people and millions of dollars have become think. 
M able quantities to most of us, but millions of agate lines of 
advertising within a period of six months, in a single news. 
paper, is a new sort of million to think of. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried more agate lines of legitimate paid adver. 


tising in the first six months of 1914 than any two St. Louis newspapers com. 
bined, and MORE than the third, fourth and fifth papers ADDED TOGETHER 


A Comparison of Totals 


The following totals of agate lines show that the Post-Dispatch was the ONLY 
St. Louis newspaper making a gain in the advertising carried during the first 
six months of 1914. ALL other St. Louis newspapers show heavy losses, 





1913 1914 Gain Loss 
WOM TNIOR 6 acca cs cccepscccccees 5,666,360 5,834,360 168,000 

Second Newspaper... .. 8,548,700 8,429,900 118,800 
Third Newspaper.... .. 2,597,100 2,392,200 204,900 
Fourth Newspaper.........sseccses 2,421,600 2,076,900 344,700 
Fifth : NGwSpaper.....cccsscessccces 1,518,300 1,237,200 281,100 


The ay Saye: rac does not print special editions of any kind to temporarily 
increase its showing of circulation or advertising. 


A Record Unapproached by Any Other 
Metropolitan Newspaper 


On each of fifty days during the first six months of 1914, the Post-Dispatch 
carried a8 much or more display advertising from St. Louis merchants than all 
other St. Louis Newspapers combined. That is, the aggregate of display adver- 
tising from St. Louis merchants on each of these fifty days was in excess of 
the total carried by all the other city newspapers on the same days. 


Character of Post-Dispatch Circulation 


The volume of automobile and piano advertising is the surest indication of the 
class of people constituting the readers’ of a particular newspaper. 


During the first six months of 1914 the Post-Dispatch carried 203,734 agate lines 
of automobile advertising, against 199,474 carried by the second paper; 118,420 
carried by the third paper; 57,337 carried by the fourth paper, and 34,674 carried 
by the fifth paper. : 


During the entire year 1913 the Post-Dispztch alone carried 407,698 agate lines 
of piano advertising, as against %08,644 lines in all of the other St. Louis news- 
papers combined! 

No objectienable medical, financial, clairvoyant or other questionable advertising 
is admitted to its columns. 


The Circulation of the Post-Dispatch 


Average Circulation, Daily (exclusive of Sunday) first six months 1914.. 177,948 
‘Average Circulation, Sunday only, first six months 1914..............6. 319,153 
The actual sales of the Post-Dispatch in St. Louis and Suburbs every day equal the 
number of St. Louis homes, and are greater than the combined cakes of all other 
morning or evening papers in the same field. It is the only newspaper in many 
homes and the one newspaper in every home. 


A Final Startling Statement 


The display aioeetitieg carried by the POST-DISPATCH in the first six months 
of 1914, is greater than that carried by any other metropolitan newspaper in 
America, exceeding the first New York paper by 344,371 lines, and the first 
Chicago paper by 474,524 lines. 

These are highly important facts throughout and must be regarded by all adver- 
tisers who wish to economically and profitably reach the buying multitudes of 
St. Louls and the adjacent territory. 

Millions of agate lines are thus given a meaning and understanding, ‘as concretely 
expressed day by day by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the significance to be 
borne in the minds of readers and advertisers alike is—that the Post-Dispatch is 


St. Louis’ One Big Newspaper 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH. 
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product they see regularly adver- 
tised must -be right or it wouldn't 
be advertised. 

Two years ago there was held 
in Chicago a convention of and 


exposition by homemakers from 


many parts of the country. Dur- 
ing that convention I talked with 
hundreds of women daily on sub- 
jects pertaining to foods and 
other articles directly connected 
with the home. Invariably I 
found the conversation of the 
women switch to some well-known 
advertised product and, without 
realizing it, each and every one 
of them gave a little dissertation 
on the values of some product, 
telling how that commodity had 
helped them and narrating the 
very constructive details that the 
manufacturers of that product 
had pointed out in their advertis- 
ing. Such is the educative and 
constructive value of advertising 
to the women of the country! 

Within a week before this writ- 
ing, I asked, for the purposes of 
this article, an intelligent house- 
keeper for her impressions of 
advertising as it appeals to the 
woman in the home. 

She looked at me thoughtfully 
for a moment before making a 
reply. 

A HOUSEWIFE’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“Do you know,” she said, “I 
never thought of advertising in 
that way, for the reason, I sup- 
pose, that I have come to take 
advertising so much as a matter 
of course. But since you put this 
question to me I have realized, all 
ina moment, that advertising 
really has been a very important 
educational influence to me. Why, 
in thinking over my housekeeping, 
my dressmaking and every phase 
of my life and work during the 
past ten years or more, I can see 
how practically everything I have 
done has been influenced and im- 
Proved by advertising. 

In my kitchen I use only ad- 
vertised products. I would not 
think of using anything but an 
advertised flour, because I was at- 
tracted by an advertisement, used 
this flour and liked it. And the 
advertisers of this flour have 
taught me how to use it more in- 
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telligently. I have learned from 
them to make better bread, better 
cake and many other things. I 
use only advertised canned goods 
and preserves, because I cannot 
have faith in any other kind, and 
the manufacturers of these goods 
get out such interesting matter, 
teaching women how to make deli- 
cacies and practical dishes with 
their products. I could go right 
down the line, through everything 
I use in my home, from my lawn- 
mower to my sewing-machine, and 
tell you how advertising has really 
helped me to be a better house- 
keeper, a better homemaker and a 
broader and more _ intelligent 
woman.” 

“You believe, then, that adver- 
tising has worked for the better- 
ment of our community life in 
America?” I asked. 

“Without a doubt,” was the re- 
ply. “I have spoken only of the 
practical aid advertising has given 
me in the maintenance of my 
home; but when I look at the 
subject from a broader view-point 
I can see that advertising has had 
a vast influence in educating our 
people to better standards of liv- 
ing, creating a finer intelligence 
and enhancing the culture of the 
nation.” 


LOOKS FOR SUGGESTIONS ON BETTER 
LIVING IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


“What is it in advertising that 
attracts you first and makes you 
look for the next advertisement 
from the concern whose advertise- 
ment originally interested you?” 

“Suggestions,” was the quick 
answer. “A lot of advertisements 
merely state the character of a 
product. They do not tell any- 
thing much that the woman may 
do with it. Other advertisements 
appeal to your interest and im- 
agination and offer you sugges- 
tions that you can apply in your 
day’s work. Or an advertisement 
may hold out the lure of increas- 
ing the interest and happiness of 
your home circle by the possession 
of the advertised article. But it 
seems to me that the advertise- 
ment that wins is the one that 
really holds out a definite offer of 
something that will aid you in 
your work or add to your enjoy- 
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ment. The advertisement that 
merely offers something for sale 
does not interest me.” 

A dressmaker was asked for 
her impressions of advertising as 
an aid to the art of costuming. 
She waxed enthusiastic on the 
subject. 

“Advertising has been a valu- 
able aid to all branches of the 
costumer’s work,” she said. “In 
fact, I believe that the fact of cos- 
tuming having been elevated to 
the position of an art is due large- 
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Are Sanitary, Artistic 
and Durable 


HY cover the walls of your home with un- 
washable, unsanitary materials which collect 
the dust and dirt, and which must be entirely 
renewed when soiled in one or two spots? Learn the 
better way of decorating. . Paint your walls and sten- 
cil them with handsome designs of real artistic beauty. 


Walls painted with 


HEALTH AND ARTISTIC INTERESTS STRONG 
LEAD COPY 


ly to advertising. Then, through 
the educational work done by the 
manufacturers of various articles 
used in the woman’s dress, such 
as corsets, gloves, shields, shoes, 
hosiery and countless other things, 
a pride in dress has been devel- 
oped that is something more than 
mere vanity. A greater comfort, 
too, has been given women in 
their dress through the knowledge 
of advertised articles which they 
insist upon having when they give 
an order for a dress. 

“But I believe a much greater 
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benefit has been derived from ad. 
vertising in the smaller communi- 
ties, among the people who make 
their own gowns or go to a gown- 
maker of limited experience, | 
have been over the country a good 
bit and have been amazed to find 
the advance within the last ten 
years in the appreciation of dress. 
The women in the small towns 
look infinitely better now than 
they did ten years ago! And what 
has done this? Why, the adver- 
tising of one concern alone—the 
National Cloak & 
Suit Company —has 
had a_ revolutionary 
effect in the taste of 
women of the coun- 
try, and there are 
quite a few other suit 
and gown houses like 
this one that are 
doing good work with 
their advertising.” 

On top of this came 
the words of a Fifth 
Avenue  clothes-shop 
proprietor. 

“A dozen years 
ago,” he said, “you 
could go into the 
small town or even 
one of the smaller 
cities and find the 
young men_ indiffer- 
ently, often slovenly, 
dressed. They not 
only lacked the taste 
for dress, but they 
had not the desire to 
make a: presentable 
appearance. Go into 
one of these re 

car, OF cities now and see 
my NANOS the difference. The 
young men who drop 
into the drug-store for a soda with 
their best girls are neat, trim and 
well groomed. They have a taste 
for dress and a very strong desire 
to make a good appearance. Natu- 
rally, this desire makes for a 
more cultured temperament which 
affects the entire life of the man. 
You can go further—to the farm 
—and find the lad there with a 
taste for dress. When he goes to 
church on Sunday, he appears 
neat and stylish. 

“One does not have to ask the 

‘why’ of this. Turn to the vari- 
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ous media of advertising and study 
the advertising of such firms as 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, B. Kup- 

heimer & Sons and the Stein- 
Bloch Company. The educational 
advertising of these concerns has 
developed a different type of 
American manhood.” 


CULTURAL EFFECTS OF BEST ADVER- 
TISING 


Advertising has had an em- 
phatic influence in advancing the 
interests of art, music and litera- 
ture in this country. In art, the 
taste for the bizarre chromos that 
itinerant picture-sellers used to 
peddle has been switched to an 
appreciation of the reproductions 
of fine art works. The advertis- 
ing art, drawn or painted by the 
best artists available and reaching 
the masses of the people, also has 
heightened the general apprecia- 
tion of what is good in pictures. 

A volume might be written 
alone on the subject of what the 
advertising of the phonograph has 
done in developing the love of 
music.in America. The message 
of the phonograph has reached 
the remotest sections of the coun- 
try and this machine has been 
shipped to people with little 
knowledge of the charm of sound 
who became music enthusiasts. 
Phonograph advertising indeed 
has made this a musical nation. 
John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
lived for years among his trees, 
and shrubs without knowing any- 
thing of music. Then he bought 
a Victrola. He would sit. for 
hours listening to the strains of 
Sousa’s orchestra, or the voice of 
Tetrazzini or the shouting of a 
tag-time singer. His life was 
made fuller and happier by this 
instrument. A caller criticised 
him for what the visitor called an 
“unfortunate musical taste,” but 
the distinguished naturalist was 
quick to rebuke his critic with a 
statement of what the phono- 
graph had done in teaching the 
masses to love music, which he 
said, as we all know, meant the 
softening of the nature of the 
people and the development of 
their tenderer sensibilities. 
“There is no denying,” said 
Harry Brown, advertising mana- 
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ger for the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, “that the phono- 
graph has had a tremendous value 
in advancing our national life. 
Thousands of people—and many 
thousands of them—now love 
music who never had any patiencé 
with it before the phonograph 
carried it to them in a way that 
held their interest. Now those 
same people are developing a fine 
musical taste. More people hear 
Caruso’s voice from Victor re- 
cords every day than heard Patti 
in her entire operatic career. We 
have striven for this effect in our 
advertising, and.we are gratified 
at the splendid educational and 
refining influence that our adver- 
tising has exerted.” 


EDUCATED TO OUTDOOR LIVING 
The advertising of motor cars 


‘has performed wonders in more 


ways than can be enumerated 
here. This advertising, for one 
thing, has spread a wide mechani- 
cal knowledge. And it has taught 
people to love the outdoors and to 
believe in fresh air and exercise. 
Good sportsmanship has been ad- 
vanced by the advertising of 
motor cars and many other com- 
modities that make for healthful 
outdoor recreation and exercise. 
Also, through the educational 
work of advertising, people have 
been taught to develop gardens 
and flower patches, thus en- 
hancing the attractiveness of their 
homes. There is hardly a phase 
of life that has not been served 
and helped by advertising. We 
have been taught to shave our- 
selves and to take better care of 
our teeth, skin, hair and health 
—all by advertising, and so on 
through everything that touches 
our existence. I recently heard 
the statement that the advertising 
of “2 in 1” shoe polish had taught 
thousands of people to keep ther 
shoes in a clean, shiny condition. 
And the Iver Johnson advertising, 
it is said, has served as a de- 
terrent to burglary. 

Advertising stands for truth 
and reliability and as such has 
performed an important work in 
driving imitators out of the field. 
William Cooper Procter, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, has 

















































































































































































































































































































































































had some interesting things to say 
on how imitators of Ivory Soap 
were defeated in their purposes 
by the broad-gauged advertising 
of Ivory Soap. 

O. C. Harn, advertising mana- 
ger for the National Lead Com- 
pany, is a firm believer in the 
social betterment and public serv- 
ice features of advertising. The 
educational work for the “Home 
Beautiful” carried on in the ad- 
vertising of Dutch Boy White 
Lead reflects this policy. 


DERIVING THE FULLEST VALUE FROM 
THE ADVERTISING 


“Advertising to achieve its full 
purpose must in some way serve 
the public,” said Mr. Harn, “and 
in so doing it will serve the adver- 
tiser to the fullest. To draw the 
greatest value out of a campaign 
you must put constructive work 
into that campaign. We have 
done much to encourage the 
beautification of the home and 
have shown the practical need of 
keeping the house, the barn, 
fences and everything about a 
place in good condition. Naturally, 
this has increased our business 
and at the same time has had an 
educative effect. Without a 
doubt, advertising has raised the 
levels of living of the people of 
the country and become a social 
force.” 

I could use this entire issue of 
Printers’ INK in presenting the 
stories of the social and educa- 
tive effects of advertising that 
have been related to me; and all 
of them are really significant 
stories worthy of being told. But 
space limitations forbid. Frank 
D. Waterman, president of the L. 
E..Waterman Company, has told 
me of the educational benefits 
that his company has worked for 
and achieved through its adver- 
tising. The popularizing of foun- 
tain pens through advertising has 
revolutionized office work and 
materially aided all who work 
with a pen. 

M. S. Achenbach, of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, states that the 
advertising of the “57 Varieties” 
has set new food standards, has 
had a remarkable educative ef- 
fect in the home and has relieved 
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the housewives of the world of 
many cares. L. B. Jones, of; 
Eastman Kodak Company, : 
sizes that the educative value of 
the Kodak advertising has : 
of world-wide benefit. “ 
larity of the Kodak,” he said 
“was an important step foreaae 
in education.” W. W. Wheeler, 
secretary of the Pompeian Mant. 
facturing Company, shows that 
Pompeian Cream advertising hag 
taught thousands of men and 


women to take better care of their 
complexions. 


SOCIAL SERVICE THE TEST FOR 
CAMPAIGN 

These illustrations would seem 
to prove that the actual test of 
the value of an advertising cam- 
paign is its social service. For 
the advertising that is not caleu- 
lated to work for a public better- 
ment or to point the way to some 
manner of improving the ways or 
means of living and enjoying life 
is not likely to create a great 
yearning for the product adver- 
tised. The importantly success 
ful campaign succeeds through 
showing the consumer how he 
can improve or advance himself 
or add to the joy of living. Which 
is the last word in advertising. 





House-Organ Men to 
Organize 


House-organ editors attending the first 
departmental meeting of that section at 
Toronto, are taking measures to 
the department a permanent one. _ 

At the close of the Toronto meeting, 
the department appointed a special com 
mittee of thirteen to found a permanent 
organization. 

his committee, which will have some 
fifteen hundred house-organists to work 
with, consists of the following: 

Chairman, Charles: H. Mackintosh, ad- 
vertising manager, Clyde Iron Works, 
Duluth; secretary-treasurer, Clifton D, 
Jackson, secretary, Business Men’s As 
sociation, Mt. Clemens; George Walker, 
Multiplex Display Fixture Company, 
St. Louis; Edwin N. Ferdon, Brown 
Bigelow, St. Paul; rig dD. Wi 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York; 
R. Townsend, Sherwin-Williams Com 
any, Montreal; F. W. Schill, Sherwin 

illiams Company, Cleveland; C. 
Lippmann, New York City; . Godfrey 
Darling, G. F. Stephens Comey Win- 
nipeg; Brad Stephens, Direct dv 
ing, Boston; R. t ammel, 
Gibson Company, Cleveland; E. A. Wi 
ton, Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
Detroit; Frank G. Eastman, Packa' 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. Y 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. pie 
While 
put Minnesota and the Dakotas in the Corn Be a 


The North Dakota Corn Contest for 1913 was won with a yiddi™ and not 
of 106.7 bushels per acre. That such a result could be obtainel/M the fan 
in North Dakota would have been unbelievable five years agp and cel 
\t was only until Fern. Sure Howe in its 1911 Acre-Yiell y911 h 
Corn Contest called attention to the productive capacity of the the ye 
Northwest corn fields that the matter of corn yields occupied # dollars 
any considerable part of public attention. In that conteg, Fol 
which was the first of its kind, there were 69 entries—largeh 
from Minnesota. The few who entered from the two Dakota 
were, with one exception, shut out of the finals largely m 
account of an adverse season. The sweepstakes yield in tha fin! 
contest was 106.8 bushels, only one-tenth of a bushel velopt 
greater than the North Dakota 1913 champion yield. Th forma 
contest of 1911 was thought so remarkable It sta 
that even after it was over and the results of 24 acre plots 2 more 
checked up, and an average of 77 bushels shelled corn to th § ment 
acre established, some still contended that it was a freak yield # Sych 
and would not again be duplicated. But in 1912 both Minnesob § to pr 
and North Dakota held state contests, the results of which Firs 
were even more promising than that of 1911, and the season 
of 1913 sees the acre yield idea of corn growing established marl 
firmly thruout the entire Northwest. Not only are there state § OP 
contests financed by various organizations, but county ani the | 
other local contests are bringing the question of yield squarth | fgg 


to the front: Fern Sooct fone considers that in introducing § soci 


the acre yield contest to the Northwest and in pioneering 
the way to a more profitable growing of the great feeding 
crop of the dairy and beef business it has accomplished one 
of the great purposes for which a farm paper exists, namely: 
to add to the material wealth and well-being of the community 
it serves. It should not be forgotten that corn stands in / 
exactly the same relation to cheaply-produced live stock o 
economical dairy production that cheap coal does to profitable 
manufacturing, and for that reason it was essential tht 
somebody call the attention of the Northwestern farmer to how 


cash f 
one ye 
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to produce the largest possible food value on an acre of 
ground. The 1911 Acre-Yield Contest brought 
De iefore the people more definitely than ever before the question 
of proper seed selection and the crop-producing value of proper 
and timely methods of tillage. 
While there remains the necessity of careful attention to quality 
n Bel in the seed the thought of the corn grower of the future is 
| “lt going to center around the whole problem of corn growing 
1a yi and not around only that part of it which concerns itself with 
obtain M the fancy points of the individual ear: Measured in dollars 
ATS ago, and cents the feen. Stock Howe Acre-Yield Corn Contest of 
€-Yiellff 1911 has brought to the Northwest an increased profit thru 
Of thei the years to come that can be computed only in millions of 
“cupied dollars. 
ae Reo Sock Gone has increased the number of silos by giving 
alse. cash prizes to the farmers’ clubs erecting the most silos in 
ely og one year. 
n that in Stott Bowe points the way to greater Minnesota de- 
ashe velopment by starting the movement that resulted in the 
Th formation of the great development associations in Minnesota. 
‘kabl # It started the idea for a commission to draft a scheme for 
plots P more business-like administration of Minnesota state govern- 
O the § ment. 
yield F Such a commission was appointed and a plan has been drafted 
‘soli # to present to the next legislature. 


Thich : . : ‘ : 
aso Fin Sock Home has shown in a series of six articles on grain 


hel @ marketing how the farmer himself, through his own co- 
tate operative elevator companies, can get in direct touch with 
ani §@ the millers. 





re is a power in Northwestern agricultural, 

Ms social and business life. 

ing 

ing ‘ 

‘ “The Farm Paper of Service” 

y: j 

ty 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

of Cuicaco New York 

le J. C. BILLINGSLEA, A. H. BILLINGSLEA, 
1119 Advertising Bldg. No. 1 Madison Ave. 


Sr. Louis 
A. D. McKINNEY, Third National Bank Building 
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Concentration is the secret 
of successful advertising 





Always bunch your ef- 
forts when and wher- 
ever you advertise. 


Boston with its adjacent cities 
and towns—a population of 
over 2,000,000 people — 
measures up to the highest 
response, with result- getting 
possibilities through well-direct- 
ed methodical efforts. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 
through the DONNELLY 
SYSTEM in this concentrated 
territory will give impetus to 
your sales. 


Any of the official representa- 
tives of the Poster Advertising 
Association will gladly furnish 
you with estimates. 





JOHN DONNELLY & SONS 


97 Warrenton Street 





Boston, Mass. 


























How Du Pont Turned 
An Ebbing Tide 


The Large Consequences That 
Came of a Discovery in the 
News Columns — Facts Gathered 
Through Co-operation of News- 
papers—How a Map Was Used 
in a Country-wide Campaign 








Ir your present market fades 

away under your very eyes, go 
out and create one to take its 
place. That is what the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Company did 
when sportsmen ceased practically 
to use powder because of the de- 
crease or disappearance of game. 
How it was done is a suggestive 
story. 

The critical condition facing the 
manufacturers of guns and am- 
munition was briefly touched upon 
by C. A. Stein in his article in 
Printers’ INK of February 12, 
1914. The story of the Du Pont 
campaign to create a market for 
its powder forms a necessary sup- 
plement to Mr. Stein’s statement. 
The problem briefly was this: 
How could Du Pont put ten mil- 
lion idle shotguns to burning up 
powder again? . 

Frank Lord, advertising 
manager of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, at the request of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, told the story as follows: 

“In looking for a way to en- 
large our market, our attention 
was directed to the trap-shooting 
news published regularly in the 
New York Herald and Sun. This 
suggested to us that trap shooting 
must be pretty popular if it war- 
ranted such news treatment. We 
knew that there must be other 
cities where the sport had even a 
gteater hold, population consid- 
ered, than New York, and we 
were surprised upon investigation 
to find that in many of these cities 
none of the papers published any 
trap-shooting news whatever. This 
discovery set us to thinking. 

“We made a map showing the 
location of the gun clubs, of which 
at that time—November, 1913— 
there were some 2,668 in exist- 
ence, and used this map as a basis 
of a country-wide campaign, in 
which we proposed to bring ad- 
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vertising pressure to bear directly 
upon these communities with a 
view of stimulating interest in the 
sport. Next we wrote one good 
paper in every city of 5,000 or 
over asking for data regarding 
possible or existing gun clubs. In 
this way we found a lot of gun 
clubs which we did not know ex- 
isted, but most of the papers 
stated there were no clubs in 
town, nor did they publish any 
trap-shooting news. A few were 
‘too busy to investigate’. 


HOW THE MEDIUMS WERE PICKED 


“With our data complete we set 
about selecting the papers to be 
used on the following basis: 

“1, Best location in regard to 
trap-shooting territory. 










Saucer 
50 yds. 


ROBABLY 

not now. .But 

you can soon 
learn to smash a flying 
clay pigeon in midair at 
the trap-shooting club. Routs 
blues, steadies nerves. and 
tenews youth. Join the 
fun. 





ate oe be tei 
‘ r uu ‘ ” 
address of oer club, 
Da Pont Powder Co. 
‘Wimiagton Delaware 








NEWSPAPER COPY PROMOTING A SPORT IN 
ORDER TO SELL POWDER 


“2. Papers which were pub- 
lished so that they could handle 
the trap-shooting news. Shoots 
usually take place on Saturday. 

“3, Papers which would reach 
people of ordinary means most 
likely to become interested in trap 
shooting. se 

“As soon as our advertising— 
which is aimed specially at the 
shot gun owner and persons who 
might be enthused over trap 
shooting—got under way there 
was a marked increase of enthu- 
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siasm’ shown, not only upon the 
part of publishers and editors, but 
also upon the sales of shells 
loaded with our powder. 

“This was gratifying, for al- 
though our powder is not sold di- 
rectly to the consumer, but to the 
loading companies, which in turn 
sell the dealer, it showed us that 
our policy of going out and spend- 
ing money to make trap shooters 
and taking a chance on their 
specifying shells loaded with our 
powders was sound. It was an- 
other case of where the pioneer 
reaped the benefit from unselfish 
promotional work. 

“But the real success of the 
campaign hinges on the mo- 
mentum which the advertising has 
given the movement, rather than 
the shooters created. As a mat- 
ter of fact the cost of creating a 
shooter through advertising is so 
great that he would have to shoot 
weekly, using our powder exclu- 
sively for many years, to show a 
profit on our books. But we find 
that when we have created a 
shooter, he goes out and canvasses 
his friends, and frpm their com- 
bined shooting we get our ulti- 
mate profit. 

“There is something about trap 
shooting that seems to appeal to 
the American temperament. Natu- 
rally adept at the use of the gun, 
the American soon becomes an 
enthusiastic trap shooter. It takes 
the place of shooting live game, 
and, enables a man to use his gun 
the better part of the year, instead 
of a few months. 


WHAT TRAP SHOOTING IS 


“Trap shooting consists of 
shooting at clay pigeons thrown 
from a spring actuated by a ma- 
chine known as a ‘trap’. The ma- 
chine is usually sunk in the 
ground and operated by a boy. 
The shooters stand in squads of 
five about sixteen yards from the 
trap house. In rotation each 
shooter calls ‘pull’ and a pigeon 
is released. The gunner is sup- 
posed to break it at, or near, the 
apex of its flight. 

“As might be imagined, the 
sport under the impetus of ours 
and other advertising is growing 
at a remarkable rate. It is esti- 
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mated that there are about 40,000 
trap shooters now with somethin 
like 4,000 clubs, and the indica. 
tions are that this number wil] 
show a fifty per cent increase 
during this year. Publishers ani 
advertising solicitors might pon- 
der on this to their probable 
benefit.” 
Not many manufacturers are in 
the fix that the Du Pont Company 
was. However, every manufac. 
turer is alive to the desirability 
of finding new markets or exten. 
sions of old ones. The advice 
seems to be, look for significant 
facts, have faith in well-planned 
advertising and keep at it. 





Definition to Provoke Thought 


New York, July 9, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After some thought on the subject 
of advertising, and having in mind the 
several definitions appearing in your 
journal, the following occurs to me: 

A dvertising 

D emands the 

V irtuosity of language technique; 

E nergy of heart and appeal; 

R econstructive ability; 

T heology of business; 

I ntense interest; 

S ocial experience, 

I ndefatigable publicity; 

N ew approach; 

G uessless knowledge. 
There is much else to say, but the 
above at least provokes some thought 
in covering the field. 

A. H. Dary. 


“Premiums” for Ad Club 
Attendance 


Record-breaking crowds are expect- 
ed to attend the luncheons of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., Ad Club during July and 


August. As a special inducement to 
the members to come to the weekly 
meetings, President Jack Wilson has 


promised a handsome ‘‘semi-gold” watch 
fob to every member who attends four 
consecutive meetings and sits in the 
same place at the same table each time. 
The watch fobs are similar to the 
badges worn by Los Angeles delegates 
at Toronto. 


Federal Truck Men Go With 
Denby 


The new Denby Motor Truck Com- 
pany, of Detroit, includes in its or- 
ganization: 

. P, Spencer as director of sales, 
E. L. Schumacher as efficiency engi 
neer and production manager, R. F. 
Moore as advertising manager, E. 
McKenney in charge of office sales and 
trade promotion work. 

These men are former members of 
the Federal Motor Truck Co. force. 
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ADVERTISERS SEEKING MEDICAL 
PATRONAGE AND SUPPORT 


should not fail to investigate the exceptional opportunities offered 
by this group of the country’s leading medical publications known as 
ee 


Oe) I | 





MEDICAL COU 
Ee” 





No extravagant claims are made for the journals constituting 
“the Big Six.’’ Their professional standing, popularity and value 
as advertising mediums can easily be ascertained by any advertiser. 

It is generally conceded, however, that ‘the Big Six” are in- 
dispensable to any advertiser who wishes to reach the busy, success- 
ful doctors of the country—promptly, effectively and economically. 
Results count, and the results that ‘‘the Big Six” uniformly produce 
—and at moderate cost—readily account for the place this combination 
of high class journals occupies today in the medical field. 

Advertisers who want to insure satisfactory returns from their 
medical appropriation owe it to themselves to investigate “the Big 
Six.” 

Full information, rates, terms, etc., on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


A. D. McTighe, S. D. Clough, Sec’y. 
Eastern Representative, Ravenswood Station, 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City. Chicago, IIl. 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York City. 
American Medicine, New York City. 

Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical Council, Phila., Pa. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 















POSTER and 
PAINTED 
DISPLAYS 
































Book your 
orders now 
for fall and 
winter show- 
ings in 
MONTREAL 
Population 650,000 


The Metropolis of Canada 


OTTAWA 
Population 100,200 


The Capital of Canada 


QUEBEC 
Population 90,000 


The Capital of Quebec Province 


Big business awaits 
you in these cities. 








Williams-Thomas Ltd. 
Formerly The Ware Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISERS 
MONTREAL 
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To Advertise City to 
“Through” Passengers 


A cc-operative advertisin, 
which the city and the ml mo 
participating will receive a4 large 
amount of favorable publicity, is pro- 
posed by the Canton (0.) Chases of 
Commerce. It is suggested that all 
manufacturers whose plants are within 
sight of any of the railroad lines ep. 
tering the city place on their buildings 
large signs, displaying the name of the 
city in letters sufficiently conspicuous 
to be seen from the trains without 
difficulty. 

In connection with this sugestion, it 
is pointed out that the through pagsen. 
ger traffic of Canton is conservatively 
estimated at 1,780,000 persons a year, 
with 292,000 stop-cffs, making a total 
of 2,072,000 who would see, or at least 
have an opportunity to see, these signs, 
The manufacturers of Canton have 
shown considerable interest in the plan, 
and many have indicated their inten. 
tion of so marking their plants as to 
impress them individually upon travelers 
seeing them from train windows, as well 
as to make prominent the name of 
the city. | 





Walnut Campaign Making 
Progress 


That the campaign of the walnut 
lumber manufacturers has been success- 
ful thus far is indicated by the fact 
that at the July furniture shows, now 
going on, more wainut pieces are being 
exhibited by the manufacturers than 
ever before. 

Over thirty houses, including such 
prominent manufacturers as Berkey & 
Gay, the Sligh Furniture Company, 
Karpen Bros., and others, are showing 
numbers made of walnut. The walnut 
houses have confined their campaign, 
which was recently reported in Print- 
ERS’ INK, to trade journals thus far, 
and have stressed chiefly the fact that 
an ample supply of the wood is avail- 
able. The Architectural Record 
—_ added to the list of mediums being 
used. 


Ad-Film Makers to Organize 


With a view to bettering trade con- 
ditions, eliminating the irresponsibles 
who are entering into the industrial 
motion-picture field and_ correctin, 
other unwholesome conditions, a* cal 
for a meeting of industrial advertising 
film manufacturers to take up these 
matters has been issued. ; 

This call 1s signed ~{ H. J. Elkin, 
manager of the industrial department of 
Pathé Fréres; Arthur N. Smallwood, 
of the Smallwood Film Corporation, 
and J. M. Torr, editor of Moving Pic- 
ture Publicity, and asks the attendance 
of all manufacturers of industrial films 
at a meeting to be held August 15 at 
Hotel Shelbourne, Brighton Beach, 
New York. : 

One of the. topics to be considered 
will be the formation of a Natio 
Association of Ad-Film Manufacturers, 
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POSTERBILITY 


UT of eight 24-sheet Posters appearing re- 
QO cently on one stand of Class AA in Chicago, 

six of them were made by the Edwards 
& Deutsch Lithographing Company, namely:— 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Ward Bak- 
ing Company, Alabastine Company, Riverview 
Exposition Company (the largest amusement Park 
in the world), and The Hub (the leading men’s 
store in the Central West). 


Experience has taught these representative adver- 
tisers where they can get the “best” work and service. 
The advertising idea as well as its execution has 
everything to do with the sales force of a Poster. 


Before you order your next Posters it will pay you 
to communicate with us. 


EDWARDS & DEUTSCH 
Lithographing Company 
2320-2332 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Again. 


Why the 
“Official Solicitor’? 

















Poster AdvertisingjA 


oFFicia, § SOL! 

‘ 101 West 40th St., New You 

o e Peoples Gas Building, Chi C 

° - Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 7 y 
1132 Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Official Solicitor 


cannot shift a cam- 
paign from one medium 
to another. 







r! 





He deals with but one medium— 
Posters; his proposition must be 
sound from the start, for by it he 
must make good. 







This situation has resulted in the 
development of expert Poster 
Advertising men, who render to 
advertisers a specialized service 
of the utmost efficiency. 









The conspicuous poster advertis- 
ing successes are handled by 


Official Solicitors. Write to any of 
them for suggestions or estimates. 










1620 Steger Bldg. 


4 Association CHICAGO, ILL. 


, | SOLICITORS 


Poster Selling Co. ‘ ‘ é . 1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Geo, Enos Throop, Inc. » } 8th Floor, Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Wall’s National Poster Service, Inc. . 5th Avenue Blidg., New York City 
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Chicago 











Dunlap-Ward Service 
PLUS MacManus 


or MacManus PLUS Dunlap-Ward 
service. Put it either way you 
prefer, think it over, add it up, 
and you get some idea of the 
importance of the affiliation of 
Mr. Theodore F. MacManus and 
the Dunlap-Ward Company. 


When Mr. MacManus joined Dun- 
lap-Ward, we had another happy 
illustration of the appreciation 
which comes to intelligent, help- 
ful, willing and untiring agency 
service. 


DUNLAP-WARD 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Detroit 


= 











































Red Tape Rulings Give Way to 


Reasonableness in Recent Trade- 


Mark Decisions 


fe next annual report of the 
United States Commissioner 
of Patents will show a considera- 
ble percentage of increase over 
former years in trade-mark regis- 
trations. This will be due, in 
great measure, to the greater lati- 
tude and liberality which has re- 
cently characterized the adminis- 
tration of the Division of Trade- 

Marks, Prints and Labels. Not 

only has the more lenient policy 

adopted by Mr. Ewing, the new 

Commissioner of Patents, resulted 

in favorable action upon an in- 

creased proportion of the applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration, 
but, as advertisers and manufac- 
turers have become apprised of 
this more liberal attitude at the 

Patent Office there has been cul- 
tivated an increased disposition to 
apply for the registration of 
trade-marks which it was a fore- 
gone conclusion would not pass 
muster under the former status. 

Innumerable recent decisions by 
the new Commissioner—in not a 
few of which he overruled his 
Examiner of Trade-Marks—serve 
to illustrate the relaxing of for- 
mer restrictions. For example, in 
the case of John B. Gibbons, the 
Commissioner has lately ruled that 
“Besto” is not a descriptive word. 
He said, “I do not think Besto 
is a misspelled word and the reg- 
istrant who uses it takes the risk 
of having somebody else describe 
his article as the ‘Best.’” Again 
in the case of the Thomsen 
Chemical Company the word “Or- 
chard” was held by the Commis- 
sioner not to be descriptive. His 
opinion was: “It suggests a use 
or place of*use but the registra- 
tion of this word would not pre- 
vent another merchant from prop- 
erly indicating the same use or 
place of use for his goods.” 

The Campbell Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company was an 
early beneficiary of the liberalized 
Policy at the Patent Office when 
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the Commissioner directed that 
the word “Autodryer” be regis- 
tered. In this instance the new 
head of the Patent Office took 
the position that ‘“Autodryer,” 
even though it savor of the de- 
scriptive could not consistently be 
refused when registration had 
already been allowed for “Auto- 
plate,” “Autoshaver,” “Auto- 
music,” “Autometer” and “Auto- 
pen.” The latest addition to the 
category, he thought, was no more 
descriptive than the others cited. 
However, all printing press manu- 
facturers have not been as fortu- 
nate as the Campbell people in 
getting by with their trade-marks. 
The Commissioner recently re- 
fused to register “Tubular” for 
the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany on the ground that it is 
descriptive. 


BUT SOME BARS ARE UP 


Indeed, it would be manifestly 
wrong to encourage the impres- 
sion that the announcement of a 
policy of greater liberality with 
respect to trade-marks is equiva- 
lent to saying that the bars have 
been let down for all comers. A 
number of late decisions prove 
the contrary. Thus the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works was _ re- 
fused registration for the word 
“Goober,” it being held that 
Goober being a name for peanuts 
is descriptive of plows intended 
for “peanut culture just as the 
terms “Stubble Plow,” “Corn 
Plow” and “Hillside Plow” would 
be descriptive. The Motz Tire & 
Rubber Company in turn was re- 
fused ‘registration for a mark 
consisting of a part of a clincher 
rim with a tire upon it; across 
the end of this port.on of the tire 
were the word “Cushion” and a 
perspective view of part of an 
auto wheel and tire. The objec- 
tion in this case was that the 
trade-mark amounts to a repre- 
sentation of the goods. 
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A study of all the decisions 
made by Commissioner Ewing 
since he assumed office would 
seem to indicate that this above- 
mentioned objection of a repre- 
sentation of the goods is, in the 
estimation of the new official, the 
chief factor in the ineligibility of 
many trade-marks, He seems 
willing to give the benefit of the 
doubt to many geographical and 
near -descriptive words which 
would have incurred quick rejec- 
tion in ‘the old days, when hard 
and fast rules were in force 
against the descriptive and geo- 
graphical, but a representation of 
the goods is likely to provoke a 
veto. In a controversy before the 
Patent Office officials between the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany and the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany, the trade-mark in dispute 
was rejected solely because it con- 
sisted of a picture of an ordinary 
cartridge shell, and thus was ac- 
counted a representation of the 
goods. 


LIBERALITY TOWARD GEOGRAPHIC 
WORDS 


Striking evidence of the liber- 
ality as to geographic words was 
given when the Commissioner of 
Patents recently came to the con- 
clusion that in the case of the 
Goodall Worsted Company the 
name “Palm Beach” in script 
above two branches is good as a 
trade-mark for woolen goods. 
The official’s reasoning in this 
case was to the effect that the 
reputation of Palm Beach as a 
health and pleasure resort would 
negative any supposition that the 
applicant’s goods were made there 
and hence the word was not ob- 
jectionable in its geographic sense. 
Shannon & Mott Company have 
been granted registration for 
“Neola” as a trade-mark for flour, 
despite the fact that this is the 
name of an Iowa town of one 
thousand population. The Com- 
missioner thought that most peo- 
ple would not recognize the word 
in that connection. Likewise, in 
the case of Reshid Sadi, the word 
“Pera” was allowed as a trade- 
mark for cigarettes, although the 
word is the name of a suburb of 
Constantinople. 


type. 








_ “If all words found in directo. 
ries and gazetteers were reject 
the rule would prohibit the regis- 
tration of any word.” This recent 
declaration on the part of the 
Commissioner of Patents indicates 
the present attitude with respect 
to words and names that woul 
have stood slight chance of ac. 
ceptance at the Trade-Mark pj. 
vision up to a year ago. Again 
the new arbiter of trade-marks aj 
Washington has set up the prin- 
ciple: “It is not the intent of the 
law to reject every word found 
in the directories as the name of 
a person, since one can hardly 
mention a word that is not the 
name of some person.” 

The first of these illuminating 
expressions was given in reversing 
the decision in the case of H. Kle- 
ber & Brother, whose application 
for the registration of “Rock- 
wood” as a mark for pianos and 
players had been rejected by the 
examiner on the ground that the 
word was a proper name and a 
geographical term. The Commis- 
sioner went on to point out that 
in this case there was no attempt 
to gain anything from the reputa- 
tion of any locality. The second 
expression above quoted was made 
in connection with the Commis- 
sioner’s action in allowing the reg- 
istration of the surname “Kady” 
as a trade-mark for garters manu- 
factured by the Ohio Suspender 
Company. Adhering to this same 
attitude, the Commissioner 
granted to the Alston Saw & Steel 
Company registration for “Al- 
ston” as a trade-mark for saws, it 
being the official opinion that the 
word was sufficiently distinctive 
as a surname to be registered and 
yet not so geographical as to be 
open to objection. 


TRADE SECRETS NEED NOT BE DIS- 
CLOSED 


The Victor Talking Machine 
Company was the beneficiary in a 
trade-mark decision that is of far- 
reaching significance. The Victor 
company applied for recognition 
as a trade-mark of the well- 
known purple disc which is ap- 
plied to the center of the face of 
a disc sound record of a given 
Commissioner Ewing de- 
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‘ded. when the question was put 

ge him, that the shape and 
color of the disc constitute.a valid 
trade-mark, 4 ; 

Another recent decision will re- 

assure manufacturers who dislike 
to disclose trade secrets in making 
application for trade-mark regis- 
tration. This latter interpretation 
came in the case of the Main Belt- 
ing Company, which sought to 
make use merely of the term “ma- 
chinery belting” instead of par- 
ticularizing as to its product. Lhe 
Commissioner holds that this is 
sufficient description and _ that 
there is no necessity to add the 
composition of the belting, which 
might be secret. 

Manufacturers may be more 
than ordinarily interested in an- 
other decision of the Commis- 
sioner which touches one angle of 
an oft-recurring problem. Pass- 
ing upon the ownership rights in 
a cigar trade-mark, the Commis- 
sioner held that where a maker of 
cigars sells his product entirely 
through a solicitor who takes or- 
ders that are filled direct—the dif- 
ference between the selling price 
and the factory price being the 
solicitor’s profit—and the goods 
bear the solicitor’s name as dis- 
tributor, the trade-mark, although 
it may have been suggested by the 
solicitor, belongs to the manufac- 
turer. That the present head of 
the Patent Office has ideas on the 
subject of trade-marks in their 
relation to advertising would seem 
to be indicated by his decision 
with respect to the application of 
the B.S. Pearsall Butter Company 
for the registration of the word 
“Everbest.” In rejecting this as 
descriptive the Commissioner held 
that the word is one of those 
laudatory expressions used in ad- 
vertising, to the exclusive use of 
which no one can obtain right. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’S “FIVE 
, , 
O CLOCK” ADMITTED 


National Biscuit Company came 
off victorious in a recent conflict 
of opinion within the Patent Office 
when the Commissioner ruled that 
this firm was entitled to registra- 
tion of “Five O’Clock” as a trade- 
mark for crackers or biscuits. His 
decision was to the effect that 
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“Five O’Clock” is sufficiently arbi- 
trary to pass muster even though 
the phrase “Five O’Clock Tea” 
would be descriptive. Moreover, 
he took the ground that “Five 
O’Clock” is no more descriptive 
than “Picnic,” “Tourist” and 
“Twilight,” all of which have al- 
ready been granted registration 
for food products of various 
kinds. 

The Proctor & Gamble company 
is another advertiser to benefit by 
a latter-day decision which will 
likely be welcomed by other ad- 
vertisers as well. This precedent 
was established when the Procter 
& Gamble company applied for 
the registration as a trade-mark 
for soap of a design embodying a 
star. The Examiner of Trade- 
Marks thought that the applica- 
tion should be turned down be- 
cause of ten prior registrations 
that in each instance include a 
star, but the Commissioner took 
the significant attitude that the 
star has been so widely used as a 
trade-mark for soap that it has 
ceased by itself to be distinctive 
of any soap, and the public must 
be presumed to look to other ac- 
companying features as a means 
of distinguishing one brand from 
another. 

Many advertisers will await 
with keen interest the decisions of 
the Commissioner in a number of 
cases which are now pending be- 
fore him and which raise a new 
issue in trade-mark practice, 
thanks to the recent enactment of 
new legislation. The cases grow 
out of the passage of that 1913 
amendment to the trade-mark law 
which forbids the registration of 
the name or mark of a corpora- 
tion, institution, club or society 
organized prior to the date of the 
adoption of the trade-mark. If 
the decisions of the Commission- 
er, when handed down, should in- 
dicate a rigid interpretation of the 
letter as well as the spirit of the 
law, the use as trade-marks of 
such names as “Yale,” “Vassar,” 
etc., would be involved, and a 
number of leading advertisers are 
parties to the cases which are now 
pending at the Patent Office. 

Commissioner Ewing, for all his 
liberality as to trade-mark ques- 
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tions in general, became dubious, 
after he had been in office a short 
time, as to whether he was justi- 
fied under the present trade-mark 
law in continuing to grant copy- 
right entry at the Patent Office to 
prints and labels. This same ques- 
tion had confronted his predeces- 
sor when the present copyright act 
was passed, in 1909, but at that 
time Mr. Wickersham, then acting 
as Attorney-General of the United 
States, had rendered an opinion to 
the effect that the copyright entry 
of prints and labels at the Patent 
Office must continue. However, 
Commissioner Ewing, unsatisfied 
with the opinion obtained by his 
predecessor, referred the same 
question to the present Attorney- 
General, Mr. McReynolds. The 
latter has lately given his opinion 
that—coinciding with the Wicker- 
sham expression-—-the General 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
did not repeal Section 3 of the 
Act of June 18, 1874, which pro- 
vides that the words “engraving,” 
“cut” and “print,” as used therein, 
shall be applied only to pictorial 
illustrations or works connected 
with the fine arts, and that no 
prints or labels designed to be 
used for other articles of manu- 
facture shall be entered under the 
copyright law, but must be regis- 
tered in the Patent Office. , 

For long-established manufac- 
turers there is consolatibn in the 
fact that, as indicated by recent 
action, when there is a suspicion 
of unfair competition in connec- 
tion with trade-mark applications, 
due protection is usually given to 
the interests of the pioneer in the 
field. A current decision in the 
case of the Pape, Thompson & 
Pape Company is to the effect 
that the words “Minto Pape” as 
a mark for digestive tablets con- 
flict with “Pape’s Diapepsin” for 
the same goods. Incidentally, 
mention might be made of the 
court decision recently handed 
down at Washington in the case 
of the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, wherein it was declared 
that the words “Hydronon” and 
“Hydrocide,” as marks for paint, 
are so nearly alike as to cause 
confusion in the trade. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
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Company gained what many trade. 
mark authorities consider a dis. 
tinct concession when the Com. 
missioner of Patents recently gaye 
directions that it be permitted to 
register the phrase “How to Pack 
It” as a trade-mark for pamphlets 
each of which has its own individ. 
ual title. The Commissioner said: 
“The mark is like the title of a 
newspaper or magazine, and there 
is no good reason why it should 
not be registered.” On the other 
hand, the Krell Auto Grand Piato 
Company came a cropper when it 
endeavored to secure registration 
for “The Player That’s Different,” 
And the Commissioner felt com: 
pelled to deny to the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company registra- 
tion of “Crystal” as a trade-mark 
for corn syrup because the Court 
of Appeals had rejected the word 
as a trade-mark for beer. In the 
case of Els Berry Fultz, “Waw- 
hee” was rejected as a trade-mark 
for liniment because of the prior 
registration of an Indian head 
with feathers and the word “Wa- 
hoo.” 

“Tearabout” as a trade-mark for 
suits of clothes does not conflict 
with “Knockabout” for the same 
goods, decided the Commissioner 
in the case of H. Kuhn & Sons, 
In the case of David Westheimer 
he held that “Lax-O-Cap” need 
not be rejected because of the 
prior registration of “Lax-0.” 
Sitting in judgment upon the con- 
troversy between the Northwest- 
ern Compo Board Company and 
Venesta, Limited, the conclusion 
was reached that there is no con- 
flict between “Compolite” and 
“Compo Board” as_ trade-marks 
for plaster board. And in the 
case of the Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, whose mark “Freflo” had 
been rejected by his subordinates 
as a misspelling of “Free Flow,” 
the Commissioner held that such 
would not be the usual under- 
standing and that consequently the 
mark was registrable. 


The Sterling Gum Company, of New 
York City, has commenced a premium 
offer with various of its confections. 
Certificates, entitling the holder to 
either a lady’s or gentleman’s gold 
watch when collected in sufficient quan- 
tities, are packed with brands of chew- 
ing gum, 
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Sie Have Tremendous Sales Power 
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her have character, beauty and dignity, com- 


* mand preferred positions in dealers’ stores 
and are a daily reminder of your goods 
to thousands of intending purchasers. 


i The largest circulation per dollar of expendi- 
: “ture of any advertising medium, and placed where 
k your goods are sold. 


That’s why the largest national advertisers 
such as 
COCA COLA COMPANY 
COLGATE & COMPANY . 

LIGGETT & MYERS 

PABST BREWING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


and many others use Stelad signs. 


Our efficient representatives are at your service. 


f Passaic Metal Ware Company 


Passaic, N. J. 


Sales Offices : 
New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Siang Should carry your sales message, 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


@_ Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 
RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crack or Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


q@ RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25x88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
























fox. Action Results 
With Outdoor Mediums 


How tackle. Brothers Made 
une a Record-Breaker for Yu- 
ban Coffee Sales—A Visit to the 
Outdoor Testing Plant of the 
National Biscuit Company «and 
How It Judges Copy 


E% - coagetage knows that June 
is one of the “off” months 
for coffee sales—especially this 
June. Yet, despite the fact, Yu- 
ban Coffee sales were forced to 
a peak last month, and are still 
hovering around the high-water 
mark, In the tactics used by Ar- 
buckle Brothers to bring about 
this result lies a suggestion for 
all advertisers interested in quick 
and forceful ways of bolsterng 
sales, 

As readers of Printers’ INK 
will remember, Arbuckle Broth- 
ers put their new Yuban Coffee 
on the New York market last fall, 
selling the trade direct. Through 
a well-organized sales force, 
backed .by a daring big-space 
campaign in the newspapers, 
something like 3,000 dealers were 
stocked in less than a month, and 
because of continued advertising 
and a meritorious article to begin 
with sales held up well during the 
spring. But a dull period was 
feared, 

So, to offset the possibility of 
the season interfering with Yuban 
sales, a strong outdoor campaign, 
calling for a liberal use of paint 
and posters, was planned and 
launched. While sanguine, Ar- 
buckle Brothers did not look for 
phenomenal, quick-action results. 
They would have been more than 
satisfied if the campaign had 
merely kept sales up to the nor- 
mal cold-weather record, But 
early returns were surprising. 

A few days after the displays 
began to appear, before’ even 80 
per cent of the posters were up, 
Yuban sales jumped ahead of all 
previous big-day records. One 
day alone over 20,000 pounds of 
coffee in excess of any previous 
day in Yuban history were sold 
in Greater New York. And when 
the final sales were totaled June 
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was found to be the biggest month 
yet. 

The campaign was planned with 
unusual care and thought. The 
advertiser, acting in conjunction 
with an experienced agent, picked 
locations offering the best dealer 
and consumer circulation. The 
copy was above the average—the 
art-work on the poster alone, be- 
fore even it was delivered to the 
lithographer, cost Arbuckle 
Brothers in the neighborhood of 
$400. -But the campaign made 
good, which justifies everything, 
and suggests that as a method to 
stimulate sales, quickly and ef- 
fectively, out-of-door advertising 
has numerous and peculiar advan- 
tages. 

POLICY OF ARBUCKLE COPY 


An interesting feature about 
this Yuban campaign was the 
style of poster used, as well as 
the copy itself. Commenting on 
the copy, F. W. Nash, advertising 





COFFEE-COLORED PAINTED BULLETIN ALONG 

RAILROAD. NOTE VERY BRIEF COPY FOR 

INSTANT READING AND COMPARE WITH 
CUT ON PAGE 76 


manager for Arbuckle Brothers, 
took exception to the theory of 
many advertisers that sentences 
longer than five words should be 
tabooed. The Arbuckle policy is 
to make the copy fit the location, 
or vice versa. 

“Our Yuban poster,” Mr. Nash 
pointed out in an interview, “has 
created considerable discussion 
among some of the alleged ex- 
perts, the contention being that 
it is too long. Others declare it 
has too much detail. Still others 
attack it because it ignores the 
Continental principles of flat, sim- 
ple treatment, But it should be 
remembered that this poster was 
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designed to use on_ structures 
picked for just such a_ poster. 
There are times when brevity is 
vital. And if you have noticed 
our painted bulletins along rail- 
way rights-of-way you will see 
how brief we believe in making 
copy, when location calls for it. 


ARBUCKLE’S IDEA REGARDING 
COPY 


“Our idea on this outdoor copy 
question is this: If your copy is 
to be used for long-distance read- 
ing, or where you have to tell the 
whole story in a fleeting second, 
then by all means use abbreviated, 
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catch-line? Why not express a 
simple copy thought in a few 
words in a way that would be in 
keeping with the subject? Surely 
not because it wasn’t customary,” 

In the opinion of several prom- 
inent New York postermen this 
Yuban poster is one of the best 
if not the best, of the year, The 
stimulating effect it had on Yy- 
ban sales proves it. But there js 
no doubt that a big part of its 
success lay in a careful choosing 
of locations. : 

Such little details as putting up 
the posters where they would help 
dealers, who had already stocked 
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CAREFULLY LOCATED CITY POSTER SHOWING ARTISTIC 


‘punch’ copy. But, where the 
signs will be close to the readers 
and where most of the circulation 
will be among pedestrians it is 
wise to plan deeper. 

“In the case of our Yuban post- 
er we went on the theory that 
American people are interested in 
American art. We secured the 
services of a famous American 
illustrator. We paid over $400 
for the design, as much as an art- 
ist would get from the publisher 
of a ‘best-seller’ It just hap- 
pened that the artist in question 
never painted a poster before, but 
he had painted quite a few pic- 
tures of the kind that made peo- 
ple stop and think. That was 
why we employed him. . And he 
gave us just such a_ picture. 
Knowing that we had an illustra- 
tion that would be admired, why 
throw away opportunity by being 
satisfied with the mere display of 
our name and perhaps a two word 





DESIGN COSTING OVER $400 


the coffee, and _ insisting that 
painted displays be put up near 
stations where the trains were 
slowing up, all helped in piling up 
the sales score. 


LOCATIONS ARE CAREFULLY 
STUDIED 

In outdoor campaigns, where 
some locations cost the posting 
companies as high as $10,000 a 
year—that is the price paid fot 
a Times Square roof—and even 
the secondary locations in small- 
er cities like Altoona, Pa, run 
between $150 to $200, advertisers 
can little afford to go into out- 
door campaigns half-heartedly. 
As in the Yuban campaign, there 

should be no unturned stones. 
Sometimes, in the larger cit- 
ies, maps are secured and print- 
ed with the location of all 


signs and painted bulletins. In 
the smaller cities letters are sent 
to the dealers on letter-heads of- 
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Export Advertising 
—Plus 


@To back up an export sales campaign with 
effective advertising needs something more than 
the best of Agency service, as most people under- 
stand it. 


@ Almost every foreign journal that carries any 
American advertising at all carries some pretty 
costly jokes because this little fact hasn't had 
sufficient recognition. 


@ For three years The Procter & Collier Co. has 
been rendering to a limited number of clients an 
Export Advertising Service based solidly on the 
same essentials which make for successful adver- 
tising here—a close, accurate, intimate knowledge 
of people, conditions, language and customs, busi- 
ness and social, in our Export markets. 


@ We have made a little book, partly about this 
service, but mainly to tell a few funny little stories 
about foreign advertising. We are. pretty sure 
this book will entertain you and maybe you will 
find a moral or two in it as well. A card to 
any of our offices will bring it to you, free. 


The Procter & Collier Co. 


New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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Could you conscientiously 
write a letter like this to the 


printer of your last catalogue?. 





ee songiiipiendradaiinatersniemmtiy 
GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER CO 


BOTH SIDES OF 6TH AVE.18TH AND 191» STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


orree oF THE 
UANAGER OF MAL ORDER DEFT 


Charles Francis Press, 
30 West 13th Street, 
City. 





Gentlemen :- 


In reply to your inquiry relative to the handling 
of our Fall and Winter Catalogue would say that the same was 
very satisfactory, and in order that you may have documental 
evidence that we are perfectly satisfied I am sending you 
this note. 


The composition was done in a quick, orderly, | 
artistic and masterful manner and in such a way that we found 
it very agreeable to work with you, and I take thie opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of your unfailing courtesy - your 
suggestions and help. 


In regard to the press work on that portion of the 
edition which you ran would say, that we admired your rains- 
taking make-up, the careful supervieion which you gave this 
book, the excellent results and the prompt manner in which 
you made deliveries to the Post Office. 


I should certainly feel that you had not been well 
paid for thie work, if I had not sent you this acknowledgment 
because good printing nequires something more than money by 
way of compensation. 


In regard to the India Tint Insert, whieh you ran 
for the entire edition, would say, that we realize that it 
was a very hard piece of work to do inasmuch as a two-toned 
imk had never been run before without "elip-sheeting", and 
we are very pleased to say to you that the result was admir- 
able, and all we could possibly expect, 





Very truly yours, 


C, We can get your next catalog out on time with 
our $400,000 plant and 275 workers. Let us 


show you what Charles Francis Press Service means. 


Charles Francis Press 
30 - 32 West 13th Street, New York 


















































furnished by the outdoor com- 
Tacs advising the dealers of the 
posting and asking their co-opera- 


tion. 

But the matter of choosing dom- 
inating locations, even aside from 
its trade effect, continues to be a 
yital factor in outdoor work, al- 
though it seems to bs standard- 
jing itself to a marked extent. 





WRIGLEY’S ANTI-SUBSTITUTION ELECTRIC 


SIGN FACING UP SIXTH AVENUE AND 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


This was brought out in an inter- 
view with A. C. Mace, advertis- 
ing manager for the National Bis- 
cuit Company. The company uses 
outdoor advertising in all its 
branches, especially for getting 
quick-action results. 


NATIONAL BISCUITS WAY OF 
CHOOSING LOCATIONS 


“What plan do you usually fol- 
low in choosing dominating loca- 
tions,” Mr. Mace was asked. 

“That is a matter largely of 
judgment and the personal knowl- 
edge of the advertiser,” he re- 
plied. “In poster work I think 
there is less need of an adver- 
tiser spending too much effort in 
choosing locations. The recent 
great strides made in posting, 
mostly due to the improvement of 
the plants and the promotion work 
of the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, largely solve that. 

“The reason is evident,” Mr. 
Mace continued. “All plant own- 
ers are anxious to get as many 
Class AA boards in use as pos- 
sible because of the greater profit 
they offer. Class AA posting 
structures bring in 20 cents a 
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sheet per month, Class C boards 
only earn from seven to 16 cents, 
16 cents in cities of over two 
million population. But before 
the local posting company gets the 
20 cent rate it has to assure the 
Poster Advertising Association 
that the structure is in a domi- 
nating position. Then it has to 
pass inspection by the associa- 
tion’s traveling inspectors. Now, 
if you want to dominate a terri- 
tory in a most thorough fashion, 
all you have to do is to use 
24 sheet posters, and_ specify 
Class AA locations. The post- 
ing company, fighting for pub- 
lic good will, keeps its best loca- 
tions, which are those at business 
centers and intersections of im- 
portant thoroughfares, looking as 
attractive as possible. It would 
far rather put up a nicely blanked 
24-sheet poster in its AA framed 
boards than three eights, so your 
24-sheet poster gets the prefer- 
ence in a way which is almost 
automatic. 

“Dominating a territory with 
painted bulletins is perhaps a 
more difficult matter. In the big- 
ger cities the sign people are a 
big help in laying out such a 
showing, but our policy is to buy 





A WALL BULLETIN PAINTED AROUND AN 


OBSTRUCTING BAY WINDOW. NOTE THE 
TRADE CHARACTERS SERENADING IT 


on the ground. Our representa- 
tive, with the help of our sales 
agents, tries to plan his campaign 
so that he will get signs or bulle- 
tins in every community center, 
as I call it, of the territory. In 
other words, all cities spread from 
some intersection of main thor- 
oughfares. As the city grows 
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more of these business centers 
spring up. By dominating such 
locations you have the: town, for 
sooher or later everyone in the 
locality will pass your sign, go- 
ing shopping, going to work, go- 
ing calling, or going somewhere.” 
NATIONAL BISCUIT’S TESTING PLANT 

On the assumption that perhaps 
a big advertiser like the National 
Biscuit Company had some better 
way for testing outdoor ideas than 


rule-of-thumb judgment, Mr. 
Mace was questioned on_ that 
point. In answer he took the 


writer over to one of the many 
large windows that light the ex- 
ecutive offices. Across from the 
window, on the roof of some low 
buildings had been built a series 
of various. outdoor advertising 
structures. On one was painted 
a new Uneeda Biscuit ad featur- 
ing the package. A close exam- 
ination showed that the purple 
paint of the wrapper. was just be- 
ginning to fade. Evidently the 
sign had been up for some time. 
Mr. Mace was questioned, and 
replied: 

“We are making a test to as- 
certain the durability of a certain 
paint to reproduce our package. 
Purple is a hard color to use in 
outdoor work because of its easy- 
fading character. That is why 
in our later packages we have 
adopted a color that will lend it- 
self to paint advertising. Adver- 
tisers should not pick a pretty 
color for the package without con- 
sidering it from a further angle. 
You would be surprised to know 
how much some poorly chosen col- 
ors cost in a stretch of years be- 
cause of frequent repainting. 


GREEN PAINT STANDS UP WELL 


“Of course,’ continued Mr. 
Mace, “when it comes to back- 
grounds the advertiser has more 
leeway, but even here it is best 
to test out the paint and color 
before spending good money for 
_work which may soon have to be 
gone over. We find certain shades 
of green work out nicely, both in 
harmonizing with other colors 
and in standing the weather. That 
is the shade you will notice in 
the sign on the testing structure. 
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Now we afe trying to find a pur- 
ple that will stand up equally well 
with the green.” 

On another structure the Na. 
tional Biscuit Company tests its 
posters. The posters are put up side 
by side, full-sized colored sketches 
being used. By the process of 
elimination the best is selected. 
This is done by taking a sort of 
a straw vote of the advertising 
department members and various 
interested officials. Quite often 
after the winning poster has been 
picked it won’t “stand up” against 
some of the old ones, which are 
run off instead. In this way the 
company makes sure that it is 
turning out outdoor copy that is 
as good as possible, 

As a quick and forceful waf 
of meeting bothersome competi- 
tion outdoor advertising seems to 
be unusually popular. Victor 
Leonard, advertising manager for 
the Standard Milling Company 
and another outdoor enthusiast, 
suggested in an interview: “There 
is something about a big outdoor 
showing that seems to take all the 
enthusiasm out of a competitor's 
salesmen, and puts a proportionate 
amount of ‘ginger’ into your own 
representatives and dealers.” 


A LIVELY PITTSBURGH SCRIMMAGE 


A good illustration of this, 
showing how outdoor advertising 
can be used to get quick-action 
results in a brush with competi- 
tion, occurred a few years ago in 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh at that time was the 
bone of contention between a trio 
of cleanser manufacturers, none 
of whom could really claim con- 
trol of the territory, but all of 
whom were anxious to. For some 
time the contest waged, none of 
the three seeming to make any 
marked headway. 

Finally the five-cent cleanser 
people, tired of the aimless drift- 
ing, decided the time was ripe 
to swoop down and “salt” the ter-- 
ritory once and for all. Accord- 
ingly a gigantic sampling cam- 
paign was planned, and secretly 
launched right under the eyes of 
the competitor’s unsuspecting sales 
representatives. All went well for 
a time and then the “news” broke, 























A few minutes after the cam- 
ion was “discovered” a West- 
em advertising department re- 
ceived an urgent and sensational 
telegram from its Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative. What was to be done 
to counteract the move? Hur- 
riedly the various officials were 
assembled in the conference room. 
The advertising manager ad- 
vanced a plan. A few hours later 
a three-ton truck, loaded high 
with 24-sheet posters left the com- 
pany’s advertising store room for 
the express office. A private wire 
was placed at the d.sposal of the 
advertising department, and at 
seven-thirty the next morning a 
blanket posting of Pittsburgh be- 


an. 
othe posting took the legs from 
under the other’s salesmen. These 
had been working the trade hard, 
following up the sampling crews, 
and on the strength of the sam- 
pling the dealers were stocked. 
At first it worked fine, but when 
the dealers heard over the ‘phone 
what the other concern intended 
to do in the way of posting, and 
saw the posters going up from 
the store window, they began to 
realize that maybe it was true that 
every sample given out meant 
the loss of a cleanser sale 
to them, and stood pat. A few 
dealers refused to act at all, some 
gave verbal orders for the adver- 
tised article, and others put in 
both, over the ‘phone. The per- 
centage, however, who stocked the 
five-cent article on the strength 
of the sampling was so small that 
the bottom fell completely out of 
the campaign. 


AUTO TRUCKS SPEED-UP POSTING 


As explained, this campaign 
took place a. few years ago; to- 
day it is possible to smash a com- 
petitor even more quickly. Just 
the other day a big national ad- 
vertiser wanted to spoil the care- 
fully planned invasion of a con- 
cern into the New York mar- 
ket. In this case the posters 
had to be lithographed. By using 
simple three-colored designs, pa- 
per was up two weeks after the 
sketch was approved. The intro- 
duction of auto trucks into the 
business, making it possible to 
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cover outlying territory with the 
utmost speed, the constantly in- 
creasing skill of the workmen, 
and improvement in organization 
have helped materially in quick 
campaigns of this nature. 

It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that work of this kind is 
only to be found in the poster 
field. As a matter of fact the last 
few years have seen several re- 
markable hurry-up paint cam- 
paigns, which show the possibili- 
ties of ths medium in considering 
ways and means of meeting com- 
petition. For instance, the Oasis 
Cigarette manufacturers wanted 
to close the New York market to 
any other ambitious manufacturer 
of five-cent cigarettes. As already 
reported in Printers’ INK, a big 
Oasis campaign stunt was planned 
and started in the newspapers. 
Then it occurred to the advertiser 
that he was overlooking a bet. 
“Suppose someone comes along 
and fights us with outdoor pub- 
licity ?”” someone asked, Here was 
a thought. So it was decided to 
prevent this by “painting” Greater 
New York. Four hundred walls 
were chosen which would domi- 
nate that great market of five 
m_llion people. No matter which 
way the cigarette smoker turned 
he was face to face with an Oasis 
ad. This whole campaign is said 
to have been put on the walls in 


- five weeks. 


It is not well advised to expect 
quick - action results unless the 
campaign has been thought out in 
detail. Merely plastering your 
name about town is not enough. 
The copy, the locations, the size 
of the displays are vital, and the 
campaign must be timed right. 
These are the essentials that stand 
out in the successful outdoor cam- 
paigns of the year. 


Hard to Get Free Windows in 
Chicago 


In Chicago a large number of the 
retail druggists belong to the Manu- 
facturers & Merchants Association which 
regulates the use of display windows. 
The retailer pays a fee of $10 a year 
for a membership and receives a com- 
mission on his window trims. This is 
the reason it is difficult for manufac- 
turers to secure free window space in 
Chicago, 
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“Teaser” Copy Opens Gas As- 
sociation Campaign 


The National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, inaugurates a na- 
tional campaign to educate the public 
to the various uses of gas for light and 
fuel in the July magazines. The first 
piece of copy is of the “teaser” variety, 
featuring a character known as “Nancy 


| “The Story of Nancy Gay” jj 


It throws a brilliant light on a burning 
question of consuming interest. 

A limited edition has been printed and you 
can have your copy sent you free by writ- 
ing atonce. Write today. A postal will do. 


N.C. G. A., 29 West 39th Street, New York City 


Gay,” and soliciting inquiries for a 
bock of her adventures. The list of 
mediums so far used includes: 

Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Collier’s, Leslie’s, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s, American, Metropolitan, Moth- 
er’s Magazine, Literary Digest and Re- 
view of Reviews. 

A broadside sent out from the office 
of the association states: ‘“‘A_ small 
roportion of the gas companies in the 

Inited States are paying for this pub- 
licity, which is for the good of all, and 
it 1s assumed that as the campaign be- 
gins and gathers impetus the vast major- 
ity of companies interested in the good 
of the industry and in their own wel- 
fare will perceive the wisdom of aiding 
in this great movement for bigger, bet- 
ter, broader business.” 


Mark Twain on Advertising 


When Mark Twain, in his earlier 
days, was editor of a Missouri paper, a 
subscriber wrote him that he had found 
a spider in his paper and asked him 
whether it was a sign of good or bad 
Juck. The humorist wrote him this 
answer: 

“Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in 
our paper was neither good luck nor 
bad luck. The spider was merely look- 
ing over our paper to see which mer- 
chant is not advertising, so that he can 
go to that store, spin his web across 
the door and lead a life of undisturbed 
peace forever after.”—Sanitary Pottery. 
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Developments in Glue Adyer. 
tising 

The Solva Waterproof Glue C 
of Chicago, has started an interesting 
trade-paper campaign in behalf of its 
Solva waterproof vegetable glue, 

For a long time the woo working 
trade has been looking for a water- 

roof glue for use in manufacturing 
oxes, doors exposed to the elements 
vehicles, etc. Several have been put on 
the merket, but none, it is said, hag at. 
tained any great note. Vegetable glue 
itself has been favored only compar: 
atively recently, but seems now to have 
established itself alongside hide glue 
which has been the staple for many 
years, 

In going after the waterproof busi- | 
ness, therefore, the Solva people haye 
two elements to take care of—selling 
the consumer on_ vegetable glue and 
then convincing him of the waterproof 
qualities of this particular variety, 


Change in Nervura Account 


The advertising for Dr. Greene's 
Nervura, which has been placed by the 
Greene Advertising Agency of Boston, 
will hereafter be handled by the Patrick 
F. O’Keefe Agency of that city. 

In explanation of the change, F, A. 

5. Greene, proprietors of the 
Nervura business, write Printers’ Inx 
as follows: 

“Mr. O’Keefe, now at the head of the 
Patrick F. O’Keefe Agency, has been 
for a great many years connected with 
the advertising department of this busi- 
ness, and at the present time has the 
o,f of all advertising matter. 

“While the Greene Advertising Agenc 
for a short time looked after the ad- 
vertising end, there were no business 
relations between us, outside of our 
advertising with them. The fact of 
Greene having handled Greene’s Ad- 
vertisement Agency is merely a coin. 
cidence.” 


W. S. Power Acting President 
MacManus Company 


William §S. Power, vice-president of 
the MacManus Company, general adver. 
tising agents of Detroit, is now acting 
president of that company until the 
regular election of officers in the fall, 
at which time the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus will be filled. 

It is stated that Mr. MacManus’ 
withdrawal from the company does not 
affect the management in any way, as 
Mr. McManus has not been financially 
interested in the company for the past 
two years, but has acted in an advisory 
capacity. Kirk B. Alexander continues 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
the other members of which are 
W. Haddon Jenkins and Mr. Power. 
Wetmore Hunt continues as treasurer. 





The Stuyvesant Company_ has ap- 
pointed John H. Livingston, Jr., adver- 
tising manager of Golf Illustrated and 
Out-Door America as well as of Town 
and Country, 
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Anniversaries and 
Memories 


We take it as a privilege to have 
representation in this issue of 
Printers’ Ink—to be present, as it 
were, at the celebration of the 
Twenty-sixth Anniversary. 


Advertising men with memories can look 
back over the twenty-six-year period and 
discern some advertisers who at that time had 
alréady achieved a considerable distance along 
the then more or less uncharted advertising 
course. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


has been before the public for over sixty- 
five years. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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r FALL TRADE from CoMFoRT’s millions of 
rural readers will be-large,—even larger than usual 
this year because of increased prosperity from excep- 
tionally large crops. 


GOOD PORTION of it will go to Comrorr’s 
advertisers-the more to those who go after it 
early by advertising in 


) SEPTEMBER COMFORT 
| 
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HE ARMY of UNEMPLOYED has no member- 

ship in the homes of our farmer subscribers who, 
on the contrary, are advertising for help to harvest 
their enormous crops. 


ACE SUICIDE is not in vogue with our readers; 

and so the fitting out of their children for school 
is another factor that helps start something for our 
advertisers in September. 


OMFORT has stories and departments especially 
for the children, which with its many other features 
make it the favorite all-round farm family magazine. 


DON’T MISS SEPTEMBER COMFORT 


September forms close August 10. 
Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Hew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg 
WALTER R, JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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Annual Convention of Poster 


Men 


HE twenty-second annual con- 

vention of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association was held at 
Atlantic City, July 14, 15, 16. 

Mayor Riddle, of Atlantic City, 
welcomed the poster men at their 
opening meeting, and said that 
every business man to-day is in- 
terested in advertising; that dur- 
ing the past year he had become 
very much interested in poster ad- 
vertising on account of the educa- 
tional posters which the associa- 
tion placed throughout the coun- 
try. As president of a fire in- 
surance company, and vice-presi- 
dent of a bank, the mayor said 
he would be glad to talk poster 
advertising to any salesman who 
would call on him, Frank Zeh- 
rung, mayor of Lincoln, Neb., and 
owner of a poster plant in that 
city, responded to the mayor’s 
welcome. 

A. M. Briggs, chairman of the 
educational committee, made a 
very interesting report of its 
work, and stated that as a result 
of “The Nativity” poster, which 
was the first of the educational 
posters to be placed, over 6,000 
letters of endorsement were re- 
ceived. 


THE POSTERS SHOWN AT TORONTO 


E. L. Ruddy, of Toronto, who 
was chairman of the Outdoor 
Committee at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
at Toronto, reported on the 
work it had done in placing 
at the exhibition grounds some 
of the most attractive post- 
ers that have ever been shown. 
The Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion contributed $3,000 towards 
the Associated Ad Clubs’ general 
fund. Mr. Ruddy also reported 
that the Toronto Ad Club, after 
paying all its bills in connection 
with the convention, had _ several 
thousand dollars left in the treas- 


ury. 

George W. Kleiser, chairnian of 
the supply department, reported 
that as a result of a good many 





tests, his department found that 
galvanized sheet steel mixed with 
copper had double the life of the 
sheet steel that has been used in 
the past, and should be good for 
at least fourteen years. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, M. F. Red- 
dington, A. De Montluzin, Donald 
Ross and George Enos Throop, 
in their talks before the conven- 
tion, laid special emphasis on the 
plant owners’ supplying the official 
solicitors with complete data 
about the city or cities in which 
the various plant owners are in- 
terested. 

Donald Ross stated that his 
concern had placed twenty per 
cent more poster advertising this 
year than last, and that all of this 
increase was from new concerns 
that had been influenced by the 
improvement in the service of the 
plants. 

H. P. Wall told of one adver- 
tiser who had tripled his space in 
three years as a result of the 
improved service on the part of 
plant owners. 

Robert Frothingham, vice-pres- 
ident of the A. M. Briggs Com- 
pany, for many years in the maga- 
zine field, reviewed the advertis- 
ing changes of the past twenty 
years, and said that the educa- 
tional posters put out by the Post- 
er Association had so influenced 
him that he decided to go into 
the poster advertis.ng field. 

C. R. Atcheson, for a number 
of years with the Massengale 
Agency, was appointed official so- 
licitor and will make his head- 
quarters in the South. 

Joseph Deutsch, representing 
the National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, invited the 
close co-operation of the plant 
owners in getting advertisers to 
place their orders for posters at 
least three weeks ahead of the 
time they expected them to be 
sent out. He said that his associa- 
tion represented an investment of 
$50,000,000, and handled ninety 
per cent of the poster work done 
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in : this country. Mr. Deutsch, in 
referring to foreign posters, said 
that at the recent exhibition in 
London, eight gold medals and 
seventeen silver medals were 
awarded American poster artists. 


REASONS FOR ADVERTISING FA)JLURE 


Ivan B. Nordhem, president of 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, de- 
livered an address. In part he 
said : 

When we hear reports of an ad- 
vertising failure, we also hear a 
multitude of reasons explaining 
the failure, “The goods lacked 
quality,” “The advertising lacked 
punch,” “The package was wrong,’ 
“The price too high,” “They didn’t 
do this or they should have done 
that.” Personally, I have always 
believed that the real reason for 
an advertising failure would be 
found way back in the early his- 
tory of the planning of the cam- 
paign, all covered with dust and 
cobwebs, overlooked and _for- 
gotten. 

The poster advertiser is a post- 
er advertiser because he has ana- 
lyzed his product and its selling 
possibilities. He has carefully 
studied his market, his distribu- 
tion, his selling appeal and possible 
consumer demand, He plans in 
advance and looks far ahead, and 
before he becomes a poster ad- 
vertiser he must convince him- 
self that the poster is the medium 
which will not only advertise his 
goods, but se/l them. There you 
have a reason why the poster me- 
dium is the medium of few mis- 
takes or failures, and also a rea- 
son why poster advertising cam- 
paigns are invariably successful. 

Everywhere to-day we hear the 
slogan of “truth in advertising.” 
If there is one truthful medium, 
it is poster advertising. Scruti- 
nize as you will the poster boards, 
you cannot find one single un- 
truth, one exaggerated statement, 
one fraudulent phrase, one objec- 
tionable or vulgar advertisement. 
The poster boards are pioneers 
in truth. They are straightfor- 
ward and clean—so clean that in 
spite of all the attacks of “city 
beautiful” organizations not once 
has their prejudice succeeded in 
finding one feature in poster ad- 
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vertising which might really be 
termed “objectionable.” 

Every day sees the progress in 
poster advertising, and the gen- 
eral improvement in the medium 
recognized by advertisers who 
have already won success and big 
reputations, and who are now us- 
ing posters, 


NEW POSTER ADVERTISERS THE PAST 
YEAR 


Look at the names of some of 
them, The H. J. Heinz Company 
is one, and Arbuckle Brothers and 
their big campaigns on Ariosa and 
Yuban Coffee are another. Liquid 
Veneer and Red Wing Grape 
Juice have been won over to 
posters. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
covered the country, and the Ever 
Ready Safety Razor is just start- 
ing. Then there is Ward’s Bread, 
Bromo Seltzer and Sloan's Lini- 
ment. Almost a dozen automo- 
bile and tire companies have be- 
come poster enthusiasts, and the 
two biggest manufacturers of 
moving picture films are also new 
comers on the boards. These are 
only a few of the new poster ad- 
vertisers won in the short space 
of a year. 

There is one word on which I 
would like to dwell for just a few 
moments, and that is “service.’ 
Service is an overworked and 
much-abused word, I admit; but 
you cannot get away from the 
fact that it is the word which 
means much to advertisers. 

You must give serious consder- 
ation to that word, “service.” AA 
boards are all right; and the am- 
bition, I am sure, of every man 
here is to see the day when every 
posting plant from Maine to Cali- 
fornia will be registered as Class 
AA. But AA boards are use- 
less without AA service. Re- 
gardless of educational and up- 
lift work which your Association 
may plan and carry out—regard- 
less of AA plants or how fast 
they multiply—regardless of per- 
sonality, location or population, 
the success of your bus.ness, of 
my business, of poster advertis- 
ing, all hinges on and all comes 
back to that word “service.” 
There is nothing extraordinary 
or impossible about AA service. 
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It is nothing more nor less than 
plain everyday business horse- 
sense. You have got to give the 
advertiser service if you expect 
to get along in your business, just 
the same as you expect your gro- 
cer, your tailor, your landlord, or 
your employees to give you serv- 
ice. And bear in mind that AA 
service means an AA reputation, 
and that k:nd of reputation means 
a crowded plant twelve months in 
the year. 

We know, too, that in a year’s 
time the uplift and educational 
posters put out by your Associa- 
tion have changed the cries of 
prejudice to shouts of praise in 
almost every city. I am a poster 
optimist because I feel that the 
poster medium, in sp.te of its 
present proud and dignified posi- 
tion, is just beginning to climb 
to the place it is bound to reach, 
and that is the top rung of the 
advertising ladder. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of 
the National Magazine, delivered 
an inspirational address. A figure 
of speech which he used and 
which was most appreciatively 
applauded was as follows: 

“I thought of the great phalanx 
of publicity and the advertising 
convention at Toronto towards 
which your president and the 
poster men contributed so much. 
There again you earned your 
right to be called the heavy artil- 
lery of advertising, supporting the 
dashing cavalry manceuvres of 
the magaz.nes and weeklies, and 
the sturdy onward advance of 
newspapers and other forms of 
advertising that might be likened 
to the infantry, pushing forward 
resistlessly in the onward march. 
When the machine guns of the 
poster battalions are brought into 
action, decisive results are as- 
sured. Now that you have de- 
term:ned upon the best equipment 
when the roll call is: made for 
AA men, and AA plants, and AA 
quality, not one will be missing.” 

Charles T. Kindt, the retiring 
president, was presented with a 
very handsome souvenir by W. F. 
Foster, representing the Associa- 
tion. In Mr. Foster's remarks he 
stated that under Mr. Kindt’s ad- 
ministration more progress had 





been made in poster advertising 
than during any other period, 

Barney Link, president of the 
Van Beuren Company, of New 
York, told the plant owners of 
the importance to them of the 
resolution introduced by H, C 
Walker, of Detroit, and adopted 
by the convention. This resoly- 
tion calls for all members of the 
Association to have “AA” plants 
Ball re 1916. 

<erwin Fulton, vice-preside 
of the Van Beuren Compa 
through whose efforts the recent 
outdoor ordinance was passed in 
New York, told of this movement, 
and said it would be of great help 
to outdoor interests everywhere 
in the United States. 

E. L. Ruddy, in accepting the 
office of president, told of the 
improvements that had been made 
by the various plant owners dur- 
ing the past few years, and ex- 
plained how this policy was win- 
ning out. 

The Associated Billposters and 
D. P. Company, of which Donald 
Ross is president, had offered 
three prizes of $100, $50 and $25 
in gold, respectively, to the plants 
in cities and towns of less than 
100,000 population, which could 
show the best boards. There 
were 385 entries in the contest. 
The first prize went to the United 
States Display Company, of Du- 
luth, of which M. Breslauer, 
treasurer of the association, is an 
officer. The second prize was 
won by the Post Advertising 
Company, of Owensboro, Ken- 
tuccky; and the third prize went 
to R. H. Blair Company, of Whit- 
tier, California; honorable men- 
tion to the Curran Company, 
Boulder, Colorado; Peter Rode, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and McEI- 
roy Company, Flushing, L. I. 

This year a_ resolution was 
adopted that a prize of $1,000 be 
awarded on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation to the owner of the best 
plant. 

The officers elected for the com- 
ing year are E. L. Ruddy, of To- 
ronto, president; James E. Cas- 
sidy, of Knoxville, Tenn., vice- 
president, and John H. Logemann, 
of Chicago, re-elected secretary 
for the fourth term. 
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A Market With Over 
3,000,000 Population 
















he According to the latest estimate, the popu- 
ee lation of Bronx and Manhattan Boroughs 
’, is given as 3,065,914. 


nt 
in 
: This concentrated, compact market can be 
e quickly and surely dominated by a poster 


campaign. 


In addition to the above circulation, New 
York City is visited annually by millions of 
people, and your advertising on posters is not 
only local and national, but international. 


Some of the shrewdest national advertisers 
in the country are using posters to capture 
the New York market. Through the use 
of posters you can have either quality or 
quantity circulation—or both—whichever 
your product may require. 


Write us concerning the cost of 
} a thirty day trial campaign 


VAN BEUREN AND NEW YORK 
BILL POSTING COMPANY 


515 Seventh Avenue, New York 


BARNEY LINK, President KERWIN H. FULTON, Vice-President 

























































































































































HE Encyclopaedia 

Britannia mentions 

among the most success- 
ful American Poster Artists of 
the present day, Edward 
Penfield, Maxfield Parish, 
Charles Dana Gibson, J. C. 
Leyendecker and Will Carque- 
ville. 


Mr. Carqueville, the last 
named of these, is the head 
of the Poster Art Depart- 
ment of George Enos Throop, 
Inc., National Posting Con- 
tractors, with offices in the 
Tower Building, Chicago. 


The success of a poster cam- 
paign depends largely upon the 
poster design, and the employ- 
ment of talent such as Mr. Car- 
quevillé’s, linked with 15 years’ 
experience in handling National 
Poster Campaigns, has built up a 
clientele consisting of such Na- 
tional Poster Advertisers as the 
Quaker Oats Company, Armour 
& Company, The Anheuser-Busch 
Brg. Ass’n (Budweiser Beer), 
The Washburn-Crosby Company 
(Gold Medal Flour), The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York and a 
large number of others of similar 
character. 


George Enos Throop, Inc., have 
branch offices in New York, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Louisville, 
Kansas City and Cleveland. 


fGicorge Enos Throop 
(Incorporated) 
8th Floor, Tower Building 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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West Virginia’s Liquor Ad- 
vertising Law 


According to a ruling of St 4 
hibition Commissioner Fred One 
says the heeiing Intelligencer, the 
advertising of mineral waters by li uor 
companies of other States in West 
Virginia papers is illegal, being in yio. 
lation of the Yost law. He also rules 
that the solicitation of orders for liquor 
through the mails by circular letters 
order bianks, etc., is also illegal. Payl 
M. Nemeyer, president of the Wheeling 
Ad Club, wrote to Mr. Blue regarding 
these points. The following questions 
were asked: 

(1) “Can any liquor company adver- 
tise mineral water, for which they may 
be distributing agents, in the State of 
West Virginia after July 1?” 

(2) “Can a wholesale house, in In- 
dianapolis, for instance, send first-class 
U. S. mail into the State of West Vir. 
ginia for the purpose of advertising the 
mail-order liquor business?” 

fhe answers received from Mr. Blue 
follow: 

(1) “A liquor company cannot adver- 
tise mineral waters or any other article 
in a newspaper in this State, because 
such advertising would be calling the 
attention of the public to their business 
as liquor dealers and would in that 
sense be advertising liquor which the 
law specifically prohibits.” 

(2) “The law prohibits the advertis- 
ing of liquor in this State by circular 
price list, order blank, etc., and no mat- 
ter how much advertising came into the 
omg it would be a violation of the 
aw. 


Dunlap-Ward Gets Dodge 
Bros. Account 


Theodore F. MacManus became af- 
filiated with the Dunlap-Ward Adver- 
tising Company, of Chicago and De- 
troit, July 10. 

Mr. MacManus resigned from the 
presidency of the MacManus Case 
Detroit, July 6. Almost immediately 
thereafter the advertising account of 
Dodge Brothers, the Detroit manufac- 
turers: who are to market a_popular- 
priced car this fall and whose account 
it had been quite widely rumored would 
be placed with the Dunlap-Ward com- 
pany, was placed with Mr. MacManus. 
His affiliation, therefore, with the Dun- 
lap-Ward Company carries the Dodge 
account with it. Jt is also understood 
that in his new connection he will_con- 
tinue to covnsel and place the Cadil- 
lac and Hupmobile accounts. ; 

Mr. MacManus will be associated 
with the Detroit staff of Dunlap-Ward. 


R. L. Mitchell With W. S. 
Hill Company 
Russell L. Mitchell,” formerly of N. 


W. Ayer & Son, but latterly in ‘mg, 2 


of the advertising, of the W. 

Frederick Piano ompany chain of 
stores, has joined the W. S. Hill Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


















’ The Consuming Habits of an 
Unbeliever 


Cincinnati, O., July 16, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

The following has been going the 
rounds of the newspaper exchanges: 
“T never read newspapers and advertis- 
ing never influences me,” said the 

mpous one. Then he lathered his 
on with Colgate’s, shaved with his 

Gillette razor, bathed with Sweetheart 
soap, put on his B. V. D.’s, adjusted 
his Cluett collar, jumped into his Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx suit, went to the 
breakfast table and called for Post 
Toasties. 

To which it might. be added that he 
followed up the cereal with a_Sunkist 
orange, ate his eggs with some Premium 
bacon and toast which started as Gold 
Medal flour, drank a cup of Postum, 
donned his Mallory hat and beat it for 
the office in a pair of Regal shoes— 
unless, perchance, he drove a Ford or 
one of the other thousand and one ad- 
yertised automobiles; and probably part 
of his morning’s work consisted in 
dictating letters to a stenographer 
secured prongs a newspaper advertise- 
ment, which letters were subsequently 
hammered out on a Remington type- 
writer on advertised bond paper, and 
signed with a Waterman fountain pen. 

And it would be riothing to be 
wondered at if the pompous one took 
a Coco-Cola during the course of the 
day, ate Uneeda biscuit with his Camp- 
belt's soup for lunch, with Van Camp’s 
beans, and reposed after his labors on 
an Ostermoor mattress. 

a CoS 


Municipal Engineers Use 
Newspapers 


The J. B. McCrary Company, mu- 
nicipal engineers of tlanta, Ga., is 
using newspapers in other cities in an 
educational campaign. One piece of 
copy was headed, on Healthy Town Be- 
comes a Rich City,” and then followed 
this advice: “If your town is to grow 
and prosper, and be known as a good 
place to live and de business, you must 
look after its water, lights and sewer- 
age. 


Palmer and Knight With 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


A. W. Palmer, formerly of Lord & 
Thomas and the Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, Chicago, and more recently of 
the Clague Agency, has gone with 
Williams & Cunnyngham to handle the 
Old Dutch Cleanser account. 

Newell C. Knight, formerly of the 
Chicago office of the Street Railways 





eaneresing Company, is now with 
Williams unnyngham. 
The Chicago Examiner announces 


the inauguration of an agricultural land 
development bureau. This bureau is in 
charge of Robert P. Cross, who for 
five years was president of the United 
States Land Show held annually in 
Chicago. 
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That you must pay a little 
more for Old Hampshire 
Bond Stationery because it 
does things is natural. But 
it is economical in its effi- 
ciency. 


Write on your present 
letterhead for samples of 
modern letterheads—if you 
care to, include toc. for 
package of Semi-Business 
Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PATER. CG. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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Fight for Good Will of 
Webster’s Dictionary 


'G. & C, Merriam Company, in Its 
Statement before Committee on 
Patents, Describe Devices of 
Other Publishers Who Aimed to 
Profit from Name Webster—Over 
$2,000,000 Spent in Advertising 
Special Washington Correspondence 

HE firm of G. & C. Merriam 
Company, of Springfield, 

Mass., has spent over $2,000,000 
in advertising its later revised 
editions of Webster’s Dictionary, 
in addition to over $1,200,000 ex- 
pended upon the literary revision 
of the dictionary since the copy- 
right expired and it has no 
intention of permitting, without a 
fight, an amendment of ‘the copy- 
right laws that, it is claimed, 
would destroy the monopoly which 
the company has enjoyed in the 
publication of a dictionary under 
this title. The American Law Book 
Company, of New York, pub- 
lisher of the Cyclopedia of Law 
and Procedure, has joined hands 
with the Merriam company and is 
making common cause in opposi- 
tion to the bill which has been 
introduced in Congress for the 
purpose of amending the exist- 
ing copyright laws with respect 
to the so-called “secondary mean- 
ing” right attaching after the ex- 
piration of copyright. 

As reported in a recent issue 
of Printers’ Ink, this bill is 
being supported by G. W. Ogilvie, 
of New York, who has appeared 
in Washington in this connection 
as the representative not only of 
his own publishing interests, but 
also as spokesman for the W. B. 
Conkey Company, of Hammond, 
Ind., the Syndicate Publishing 
Company, of New York, etc. 
The Merriam company in re- 
plying, by means of verbal 
statements and carefully pre- 
pared briefs, to the attack of Mr. 
Ogilvie makes the declaration: 
“The bill was apparently framed 
by, and introduced at the request 
of, one George W. Ogilvie, to af- 
fect pending litigation. Ogilvie 
seeks to legalize conduct which 
the courts have declared to be 
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actually fraudulent, 
pealing 
legislature. The sole purpose of 
Ogilvie’s proposed amendment is 
to authorize him and his kind to 
steal the trade of the Merriams 
built up by over 70 years of 


He is ap- 
from the courts to the 


honorable business effort. The 
effect of the proposed amend- 
ment will be to tie the hands of 
the courts and prevent them from 
giving a common-law remed 
against a common-law fraud.” 


ORIGIN OF SOME SO-CALLED wep. 
STER’S DICTIONARIES 


In explanation of the motive 
supposed to inspire this current 
effort to secure new legislation, 
the Merriam company, addressing 
the Committee on Patents of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, 
says: “Ogilvie has taken a Brit- 
ish dictionary known as Cham- 
bers’ Twentieth Century Diction- 
ary, and having no connection or 
relation with any edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary and has repub- 
lished under the name Webster’s 
Inter-Collegiate Dictionary. Two 
other publishers, for both of 
whom Ogilvie said he was :author- 
ized to speak before the commit- 
tee, viz, W. B. Conkey Company 
and M. A. Donohue & Co., have 
each taken a British dictionary, 
known as Blackie’s Shilling 
Dictionary, and have had photo- 
lithographic plates made thereof 
and reprinted and sold the 
same in this country under the 
name of Webster’s Dictionary. 
Suits are pending against Conkey 
and Donohue to enjoin such 
fraudulent dictionaries. Cupples & 
Leon and the Syndicate Pub- 
lishing Company have done the 
same thing with still another 
British dictionary published in 
England under the name of the 
British Empire Dictionary. Suits 
against them are also pending.” 

Discussing the confusion which 
would result from the passage of 
the bill supported by the opposi- 
tion publishers, the Merriam com- 
pany says: “There have long 
been published various periodicals 
widely known under the names, 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar, ete. 
Each number as issued is, and 
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Copyrighted by American Press Association 


“JERRY’’ TRAVERS, 


Four Times Amateur Golf Champion of America, 


Begins in the AUGUST AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
a series of four golf articles, full of stories of won- 
derful putts and the other shots that have won great 
championships. To read these articles is just like 
sitting with “Jerry” on the porch and listening to 
his inside gossipy account of all the greatest matches 
he has played and seen. Look for the August issue of 


je 
merican 


Magazine 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
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must be, separately copyrighted as 
a book. The copyright has long 
since expired upon the early vol- 
umes of these publications. Under 
this bill any person could publish, 
put upon the newsstands and sell 
any sort of periodical entitled 
Harper’s Magazine or Harper’s 
Weekly or Harper's Bazar. It 
might or might not contain mat- 
ter from the expired volumes of 
the original productions. The 
same thing is true, of course, as 
to the Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ners Magazine the Century 
Magazine, and others. 

“Again, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica has been widely adver- 
tised (at a cost, the witness later 
declared, of more than $1,000,000) 
and has long been known under 
that name. There are several 
other encyclopedias of greater or 
less merit, such as the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; the Crown Ency- 
clopedia, the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and others. Under this bill 
the publisher of any of these 
encyclopedias, if sufficiently un- 
scrupulous, could legally rip off 
the covers, tear out the title page, 
re-entitle them as the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ and sell them 
broadcast through the country 
upon the reputation and advertis- 
ing of.the original and genuine 
book which has cost the proprie- 
tor millions of dollars.” 


DOCTRINE OF SECONDARY MEANING 


The doctrine of “secondary 
meaning” was explained for the 
benefit of the Congressional com- 
mitteemen by William B. Hale, 
representing G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, as follows: “If a person uses 
a name for his goods so long and 
so exclusively that the public gets 
to think that the goods_ bearing 
that name come from that estab- 
lishment, then, although the name 
may be in the public domain, it 
may be the name of an expired 
patented article, it may be the 
name of a copyrighted book upon 
which the copyright has expired, 
it may be a personal name like 
‘Hall’s Safes,’ it has a secondary 
meaning. Another man by the 
name of Hall might make safes; 
the name may be in the public do- 





main; it may be a geographical 
word, like ‘Elgin watches’ 
‘Waltham watches’—the name of 
the town where the article js 
made, say, ‘Minneapolis flour’'— 
those names having been used so 
long by the original manufacturer 
of them that they have come to 
indicate to the public in general 
his goods, i.e., goods of a particu- 
lar make or brand. Any person 
else using those names must put 
some indicia on them to show 
that they are his own product, in 
order not to deceive the publ.c, 
and that is the whole law of 
secondary meaning. 

“The copyright upon the first 
Webster’s Dictionary expired in 
1834 and became public to all the 
world. Anybody had a right te 
make that a first point of d@ 
parture and to make their own re 
visions, and there might have de- 
veloped two lines of Webster's 
dictionaries. For example, two 
persons might have taken an early 
edition of Webster's Dictionary, 
and each made his own revision 
of it, and each one could have 
built up his reputation and good 
will, with the books distinct. As 
a matter of fact, it was not done. 
From 1834, when the name, if at 
all, first fell into the public do- 
main, until 1890 there was only 
one series of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and that was the series 
published and developed by the 
Merriam company and by Noah 
Webster himself. Noah Webster 
developed his book and changed it 
until he died in 1843. 


MERRIAMS THE ORIGINAL PUB- 
LISHERS 


“The Merriams took it up, in con- 
nection with Webster’s family, his 
sons and others at that point and 
developed it until to-day, so that 
in the market to-day, among peo- 
ple alive and using dictionaries, 
Webster’s Dictionary, as the name 
of a book, means not the old, ex- 
pired book, the obsolete book of 
1834 or of 1876 or of 1847, or any 
prior date. It means what Web- 
ster’s Dictionary has become 
under the development of one line 
of publishers. During all of this 
time Webster’s Dictionary has 
had but one source. Not until 
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1890 did other publishers even at- 
tempt to use the name ‘Webster’s.’ 





facturing cost, and then divides 
the profits with Ogilvie.” 


0 eae 

¥ “In 1890 Ogilvie bought a set cages 

bs of photographic plates of the ex- : : 

“i pired 1847 Webster Dictionary, What Shall Be Size of Trial 

ver and proceeded to sell that book Package? 

to as Webster’s Dictionary, accom- — An advertiser recently conducted an 

al panied with such advertisements, pvecsencins 36 ~ out _—? Prot 

Senge * deaters would rather recommend ten- 

I~ such trade exploitation as tO paSs cent. or twenty-five-cent packages for 

n it off as and for the dictionary introductory purposes. The canvas 

it which the Merriams were selling eens =. 75 pr oa gg mh ny 
‘ ‘ gists interviewcc avore wenty-five- 

Vv in 1890, which | was then known cent packages, while 80 per cent of the 

n as Webster’s Dictionary. Several grocers favored ten cent packages. 

sets of plates were made and two ESA 

or three publishers were publish-- Se ; 

? 4 J. J. Geisinger Joins the 


ing the reprint book at that time. 
Mr. Ogilvie founded his large 
book upon the 1847 edition, skip- 
png over all those other books, 
which are the books which have 
made Webster’s Dictionary fa- 
mous and upon which its present 
reputation rests, Ogilvie’s dic- 
tionary is published by him in 
Akron, Ohio, or by Saalfield. 
They are practically partners. 
Ogilvie owns it and gives Saal- 
field an exclusive license to pub- 
lish, and Saalfield pays the manu- 


Federal Staff 


It is announced that after September 
1, J. J. Geisinger, formerly of Phila- 
are will join the staff of the Fed- 
eral. Advertising Agency, as advertising 
counsel, .and take up his residence in 
New York. 


. ~ 
Joins Campbell-Ewald 

Guy C. Brown, for the past four 
years managing editor of the Pontiac 
Press-Gagette, has joined the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, of Detroit. He will 
mre charge of its newspaper publicity 
work. 















New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 





The Youth’s Companion 
Not circulation merely—but homes 
—and homes with families of five in them. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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Some Early Advertising 
History 


Curious Facts Concerning Eight- 
eenth Century Displays Which 
Attained Great Popularity— 
Unfair Competition Before 
Consumers Could Read—Origin 


By Laurence W. Griswold 


RINTERS’ INK has become 

the possessor of a rare old 
book, as advertising literature 
goes, called “History of Sign 
Boards.” It contains many things 
humorous and otherwise which 
should be of interest to adver- 
tising men. The work-is by two 
Englishmen, Jacob Larwood and 
John Camden Hotten. It was 
published in 1866 after the authors 
had spent two years in preparing 
their material. That the book at- 
tained popularity at some time in 
its career is shown by the fact 
that the copy which PrinrTers’ 
INK now owns is one of the fifth 
edition. 

The authors strike an historical 
note at the very start when they 
say that among the Egyptians “as 
a rule, no picture or description 
affixed to the shop announced the 
trade of the owner; the goods ex- 
posed for sale were thought suf- 
ficient to attract attention. Occa- 
sionally, however, there were in- 
scriptions denoting the trade, with 
the emblem which indicated it, 
whence we may assume that this 
ancient nation was the first to ap- 
preciate the benefit that might be 
derived from sign boards.” 

The “History of Sign Boards,” 
however, doesn’t wade through 
the whole period from the Egyp- 
tians to 1866. It really confines 
itself, for the most part, to the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Of the variety of signs which 
appeared in the E:ghteenth Cen- 
tury there appears to be no end. 
The struggle for something origi- 
nal was sharp and brought out 
some signs which were better 
trade pullers than others. But 
when a tradesman hit upon some- 
thing unusually satisfactory he 
had to work hard to protect his 
rights, because stealing another 
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man’s trade thunder wa 
in those days. oo 
The “History of Sign Boards” 
quotes a traveler as writing the 
following in regard to conditions 
in London at the close of the 
Eighteenth Century: “As it js 
one of the principal secrets of the 
trade to attract the attention of 
that tide of people which is con- 
stantly ebbing and flowing in the 
streets, it may be easily conceived 
that great pains are taken to give 
a striking form to the signs and 
devices hanging out before the 
shops. The whole front of a 
house is frequently employed for 
this purpose. . As soon, 
therefore, as a shop has acquired 
some degree of reputation, the 
younger brethren of the trade 
copy its device. A grocer in the 
city, who had a large beehive for 
his sign hanging out before his 
shop, had allured many customers. 
No sooner were the people seen 
swarming about th’s hive than the 
old signs suddenly disappeared 
and beehives, elegantly gilt, were 
substituted in their places. Hence 
the grocer was obliged to insert 
an advertisement in the newspa- 
pers, imparting that he was the 
sole proprietor of the original and 
celebrated beehive.” 


HOW STORE LOCATIONS WERE 
INDICATED 


When one thinks of an old sign 
board, of the weather-beaten va- 
riety usually associated with pic- 
turesque England, he is apt to re- 
call some snug inn or tavern to 
complete the picture. Associating 
sign boards only with taverns, 
however, doesn’t do them justice, 
for as a matter of fact signs were 
used by practically everyone who 
dealt with the public, including 
lawyers, chemists, publishers, 
millers, music shops, and so on. 

There was one great hindrance 
to the effectiveness of these signs 
as far as pulling trade was con- 
cerned—that was the lack of num- 
bering or any other system by 
which addresses could be stated 
succinctly. Newspaper advertis- 
ing was as badly handicapped in 
this respect as were the sign 
boards. An idea of how confus- 
ing addresses were in that period 
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Two Important 
Memoranda — 


To AUTOMOBILE and 
ACCESSORY Manufacturers 


The Advertising Manager of one of the largest 
manufacturers of automobile lubricants was con- 
sidering plans recently for a campaign, and after 
a careful analysis of ail periodicals selected The 
World’s Work and Country Life in America for 
his comparatively small list without solicitation on 
our part. He had the facts and these magazines sold 
themselves, just as they do to all automobile and 
accessory advertisers who stop to consider the 
“breadth” and “thickness” as well as the “length” 
of the circulation. 


To BUILDING MATERIAL and 
EQUIPMENT Manufacturers 


In a recent investigation conducted by one of the 
largest advertisers of building material among an 
extensive list of its customers (architects, con- 
tractors and home-builders), Country Life in 
America and The World’s Work stood first and 
second respectively, showing that through these two 
magazines this advertiser could reach consumers of 
building material at a lower cost than through any 
other publication. In the building world Country 
Life in America and The World’s Work are the 
leaders in their respective fields. 


We will gladly give the names of the above companies 
and any additional information regarding The World’s Work 
and Country Life in America upon request. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Advertising Headquarters 
11 West 32nd St., New York 


Garden City Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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There Are More 
People to the 
Square Mile in 
London than Any- 
where in the World 


The British Isles had a pop- 
ulation of 45,370,530 last 
census. The London area 
contained 4,521,685 people. 
The wealth, fashion, intelli- 
gence and buying power of 
the *‘ country are  concen- 
trated upon and directed by 
London. 


London 
Opinion 


the Wittiest Weekly in the 
British Empire 


carries an advertiser’s mes- 
sage to every corner of the 
British Isles where there is a 
reader intelligent enough to 
be “in the movement.” To 
advertise in Britain you 
must get London. You can’t 
get London without the 
help of 


London 
Opinion 


4 





Advertisement Manager 


Watergate House, London, Eng. 
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extract taken from an ad which 
appeared in the London Spectator: 
“To be lett, Newbury House in 
St. James’s Park, next door but 
one to Lady Oxford’s, having two 
balls at the gate, and iron rails 
before the door.” 

The “History of Sign Boards” 
places the date of the introduction 
in England of numbers to be used 
in addresses as about 1770. Com- 
menting on this, the authors say: 
“Now numbers appeared. As 
early as 1512 an attempt had been 
made in Paris at numbering sixty- 
eight new houses, built in that 
year on the Pont Notre-Dame, 
which were all distinguished by 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc.; yet more than two 
centur.es elapsed before the 
numerical arrangement was gener- 
ally adopted. 

“In 1787 the custom in France 
had become almost universal but 
was not enforced by police regu- 
lations until 1805. In London it 
appears to have been attempted 
in the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Contry, <i In all probability 
reading was not sufficiently wide- 
spread at that time to bring this 
novelty into general practice.” 

Those who designed signs did 
not hesitate to go to extremes for 
what they thought was an appro- 
pr.ate motif. Some of the things 
which were worked out were lu- 
dicrous. For example, a_ wig 
maker used Absalom as the cen- 
tral design for his llustrated 
sign board. Beneath Absalom’s 
picture was the following: 

“Absalom, hadst thou worn a 
periwig, thou hadst not been 
hanged.” 


ORIGIN OF THE BARBER POLE 


Other signs, it seems, were the 
product of evolution extending 
through a period unreckoned. 
This was the case with the barber 
pole, that mysterious device which 
is so tenaciously held to by the 
trade. Its origin is accounted for 
by the “History of Sign Boards’ 
in this manner: “The barber pole 
dates from the time when barbers 
practised phlebotomy: the patient 
undergoing this operation had to 
grasp the pole in order to make 
the blood flow more freely. ... 
As the pole was of course liable 
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to be stained with blood, it was 
painted red; when not in use, bar- 
hers were in the habit of suspend- 
ing it outside the door with white 
linen swathing bands twisted 
round it. This, in later times, 
gave rise to the pole being painted 
red and white, or black and white, 
or even with red, white and blue 
lines winding around it.” 


OLD TIME COPY EDITING 


Text which formed a portion of 
many late Eighteenth Century 
signs was laboriously if not care- 
fully edited. The following ex- 
periences of John Thompson, 
Hatter, may interest the copy 
writer of to-day who thinks his 
work is unduly mauled at times. 

The wording for the sign as 
John Thompson composed it read: 
“John Thompson, Hatter, Makes 
and Sells Hats for Ready Money.” 
“Above the inscription,” says the 
“History of Sign Boards,” “was 
the ordinary figure of a hat. But 
lie (Thompson) thought he would 
submit the composition: to his 
friends for amendment. The first 
he showed it to thought the word 
‘hatter’ tautologous, because fol- 
lowed by the words ‘makes hats’ 
which showed he was a hatter; it 
was struck out. The next ob- 
served that the word ‘makes’ 
might as well be omitted, because 
his customers would not care who 
made the hats; if good, and to 
their mind, they would buy, by 
whomsoever made. He struck 
that out also. A third said he 
thought that the words ‘for ready 
money’ were useless, as it was 
not the custom of the place to sell 
on credit—every one who pur- 
chased expected to pay. These, 
too, were parted with, and the in- 
scription then stood, ‘John Thomp- 
son Sells Hats.’ ‘Sells Hats,’ says 
his next friend, ‘why, who expects 
you to give them away? What 
then is the use of the word?’ It 
was struck out, and ‘Hats’ was 
all that remained attached to the 
name ‘John Thompson.’ Even 
this inscription, brief as it was, 
was reduced ultimately to ‘John 
Thompson’ with the figure of a 
hat above it.” 

The conclusion of the “History 
of Sign Boards” is taken up by 
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What an Advertiser 
Owes to His 
Business 


It is the duty of every 
man who buys advertising, 
whether for himself as propri- 
etor of the business, or in_his 
capacity of Advertising Man- 
ager for others, to disregard his 
personal prejudices in the mat- 
ter of mediums and spend his 
money where it will produce 
the greatest results—where it 
will sell the most goods. 


He may not always be in 


accord with the editorial 
policy of the magazines or 
newspapers he uses. He may 
not personally approve of their 
mechanical make-up—of the pa- 
er or illustrations they use, 
ut if they reach the greatest 
number of people who are in- 
terested or apt to be interested 
in the goods which he has to 
sell, it does not properly lie 
within his province as a_busi- 
ness man to refuse to take ad- 


.vantage of the opportunities 


they offer. 


“Snappy Stories” gives a 
free circulation equal to the 
amount of circulation it charges 
for, at the accepted standard 
price of $1.00 a page per thou- 
sand—that is, while its rate is 
only $80.00 a page, its net paid 
circulation is in excess of 
160,000 copies a month. 


“Snappy Stories” is only 
two years old. It has not 
attained its full growth. Every 
issue shows an increase in circu- 
lation and a consequent increase 
in advertising efficiency: An 
advertiser using it now at its 
present low rate, is investing in 
its future—he is buying on a 
rising market. 


If you have been in doubt 
about “Snappy Stories”—if 
you have meant to test it “‘some- 
time,” now is your opportunity, 
before the rate is raised. 


Snappy Stories 
MARK A SELSOR; 


Advertising Manager 
16 E, 88rd St., New York 


Western Representative 
GUY W. WHITCOMB 
815 Advertising Bldg., Chicago 
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a detailed description of Bonnell 
Thornton’s Sign Board Exhibition 
which was announced in the news- 
papers of London dated March 
23, 1762. In another part of the 
book the authors comment on the 
exhibition as follows: 

“In the year 1762 considerable 
attention was directed to sign 
boards by Bonnell Thornton, a 
. clever wag, who, to burlesque the 
exhibition of the Society of Art- 
ists, got up an exhibition of sign 
boards. In a preliminary adver- 
tisement, and in his published cat- 
alogue, he described it as the ‘Ex- 
hibition of the Society of Sign 
Painters’ of all the curious signs 
to be met with in town or coun- 
try, together with such original 
designs as might be transmitted 
to them, as specimens of the na- 
tive genius of the nation. . . . The 
whole affair proved a great suc- 
cess,” 

Some of the chapter headings 
in the book will show its scope. 
These are “Historic and Com- 
memorative Signs,” “Heraldic and 
Emblematic Signs,” “Signs of 
Animals and Monsters,” “Birds 
and Fowls,” “Fishes and Insects,” 
“Biblical and Religious Signs,” 
“Saints, Martyrs, Etc.,” “Dignities, 
Trades and Professions,” “The 
House and the Table,” “Dress, 
Plain and Ornamental,” “Geogra- 
phy and Typography,” “Humorous 
and Comic,” “Puns and Rebuses.” 


Wrigley’s Big Premium Cou- 


pon Purchase 

What is said to be the largest indi- 
vidual coupon transaction ever recorded 
was announced recently in a contract 
closed by the William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, the chewing gum _ manufac- 
turers with the United Profit Sharing 
Corporation, of New York City. The 
chewing gum manufacturers have con- 
tracted to use 500,000,000 United 
profit sharing coupons annually for a 
period of ten years, or five billion 
coupons in all. ‘or these the company 
will pay $1,000,000 annuaily, or $10,- 
000,000 in all. “Spearmint,” it is 
stated, will be the brand carrying most 
of these coupons to the public. 


French Succeeds Willis 


P. P. Willis has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of ,the ational Motor 
Vehicle Company, Indianapolis, to join 
the firm of Thompson, Carroll & Pitt, 
Cleveland. L. S. French, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Henderson 
Motor Car ompany, succeeds Mr. 
Willis. 
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St. Louis Underwriters Back 
~ . 
Campaign 
_ The St. Louis Underwriters’ Asso. 
ciation is making an effort to raise a 
large sum for national educative ad- 
vertising for life insurance, the cost 
to be met by the agencies—not the life 
companies. St. Louis agents in twent 
agencies plan to raise and spend $7,000 
in a local newspaper campaign, War. 
ren M, Horner, who is one of the 
prime movers in the campaign of edu. 
cation, has sent letters to agencies 
all over the United States urging each 
city to raise a fund and pointing to St 
Louis as a leader in the plan. Each 
life agency is expected to contribute to 
the educational fund 5 cents on every 
$1,000 of life insurance it writes. By 
this method it is expected that hundreds 
of thousands of dollars will be raised 
and used in daily newspaper advertising, 


Premium Men Organize 

The National Premium Advertisin 
Association was organized in New York 
on July 15 with the following officers: 

S. A. Kirkman, of Kirkman & Sons, 
Brooklyn, president; C. E. Barker, of 
United Profit Sharing Corporation, vice- 
resident, and S. W. Eckman, of B, T. 
3abbitt, Inc., secretary and treasurer. 

Directors of the new association, the 
object of which will be to promote the 
premium system of advertising, are 
S. A. Kirkman; S. W. Eckman; V. C, 
Brown, Sperry & Hutchinson Company; 
H. S. Bunting, the Novelty News; 
Charles E. Barker; A. J. Dillman, the 
Hamilton Corporation; G. M. Kirby, 
Larkin Company; J. MacKeever, Proc- 
ter & Gamble; L. McDavitt, Colgate & 
Company. 


Would Close Out Newspaper 


Business 
The Cincinnati American Publishing 
Company, which published the Cincin- 
nati American, a daily paper, for a 
time, up to about a year ago, has filed 
a suit under the Ohio statute for dis- 
solution, asking for the appointment of 
a master commissioner to wind up the 
business, on the ground that “it will 
not be able to pay its just debts or 
to afford a reciente security to those 

who deal with it.” ; 


Dr. Price, of Baking Powder 
Fame, Dies 


Dr. Vincent C. Price, the well-known 
baking powder manufacturer, died in 
Chicago on July 14, aged 82 years. 

Vincent L. Price, son of the deceased, 
is president of the St. Louis Ad League 
and chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Candy Company. 





Peterson-Dean Agency Organ- 
ized 

Walter J. Peterson and Ben H. 
Dean, formerly vice-president and sec- 
retary respectively, of the Schurman 
Advertising Service, Detroit, have of- 
ganized the Peterson-Dean Agency, 
Detroit. 
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Published for Seventy 
Years. 


The Scientific American is one of the most 
respected periodicals printed in the English 
language. 


It circulates all over the world. 


It is subscribed for by Rulers of Nations, 
Governors of Provinces, Presidents, Senators 
and men in high official and executive posi- 
tions. 


It is found in all the important libraries, 
clubs and universities of the world—its in- 
fluence is far-reaching ; its authoritativeness 
unquestioned. 


The average number of readers per copy is, 
we believe, greater than that of any other 
American periodical. 


Although the rate is based on an average 
guaranteed paid circulation of 55,000 cop- 
les per issue, these facts may nightfully be 
considered in estimating the advertising value. 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


361 BROADWAY PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEAN 


AND AMERICAN 


Daily Circulation 38,154 


Paid—Guaranteed—Stated in Contract 


COVERING 


Middle Tennessee Southern Kentucky 
Northern Alabama 


THE ONLY MORNING AND SUNDAY 
PAPER WITHIN A RADIUS OF 


185 MILES 


NO OTHER ROUTE TO 1,250,000 
BREAKFAST TABLES 









THE NASHVILLE 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


i) TENNESSEAN 


THE MIDOLE SOUTHS MORNING 
~ } AND SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


Che Nashville iistn 
Charter Members of A. B. C. 





Representatives : 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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{Ep1tor1aL NoteE:—The soying ar- 
ticle was sent to Printers’ Ink by a 
well-known advertising agency which is 
opposed to most of the usual methods 
oF soliciting accounts. As the article 
itself, however, might be interpreted 
as a Solicitation, we omit the name of 
the writer at his own request. A num- 
ber of agents comment upon this article 
in the following pages.] 


NE of the nuisances of the 

advertising business and the 
cause of much inferiority of serv- 
ice is the prevalent over-solicita- 
tion of accounts. Advertisers who 
want service suffer from this more 
than do agencies or publishers, 

This solicitation takes the very 
worst form when agencies com- 
pete with each other by submitting 
ideas, plans and sometimes com- 
plete layouts for campaigns to 
prospective advertisers. When ten 
or more agencies have submitted 
plans it follows that only one- 
tenth of the work can be used, 
which, carried a step further, 
means that only one-tenth service 
is given, 

In other words the nine agents 
who fail to secure the contract 
must get paid for their service 
out of their other clients—that is 
to say if they had not spent their 
time on the nine prospects, they 
could have spent nine times as 
much time on the tenth account, 
the one actually in hand. 


LURE OF “SAMPLE” CAMPAIGNS 


If advertisers generally would 
be able to forget the narrow and 
individual point of view in con- 
sidering the selection of an 
agency; if they would not be 
guided merely by the immediate 
work submitted by agencies desir- 
ing business, and would recognize 
that what they really want is per- 
manent continuous service, not a 
cut-and-dried sample campaign, 
then the agency business would 
be raised to a higher plane and 
advertisers and publishers would 
profit thereby. 

A circular letter recently sent 
out by the chamber of commerce 


What Are Right and Wrong Ways 
of Agency Solicitation? 
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of a large city illustrates the 
point. 

The 
wrote: 

“We desire to spend $20,000 
advertising the inducements of 

- as an industrial and job- 
bing center.” 

Then followed. some general 
points concerning the industrial 
and commercial advantages of 
this city, after which the letter 
continued: “If you believe you 
can map out a plan without obli- 
gating us in any way and without 
the loss of time accompanying 
personal solicitation and _ inter- 
view, and if your plan appears 
reasonable to us, then we will be 
glad to hear from you. We are, 
of course, ready to co-operate by 
furnishing reliable literature, one 
piece of which we mail you under 
separate cover.” 


THE AGENT'S REPLY 


The substance of the agency’s 
letter in reply was something as 
follows: 

“We received your circular let- 
ter and note that you wish us to 
map out a plan for spending 
$20,000. 

“Probably you will get scores 
and scores of plans. Some of 
them, we venture to say, will be 
bound in leather and tied with a 
pink ribbon. We feel quite sure 
that some of them will have a 
mountain as a background with a 
beautiful picture of soldiers fight- 
ing above the clouds and a fine 
bird’s-eye view of ; and 
then some commonplace §state- 
ments about the advantages of 
your city, all of which probably 
are already contained in your cir- 
cular letter. 

“Some of the artists who do 
this work will get their pay from 
the agencies and others will do 
the work on prospect, and will 
thereafter charge up such work in 
a general way on other pictures 
which are actually accepted by 
these agencies. 


prospective advertiser 
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“Permit us to say that we do 
not operate along these lines. We 
cannot take enough time from 
our successful clients to give to 
people who may or may not place 
their advertising through us. 

_“When your plans ripen suffi- 
.ciently so that you have some- 
thing definite to discuss we shall 
thank you for the opportunity of 
corresponding with you further. 
Or we suggest that one of your 
officers see us when in Chicago. 

“Permit us to add also that in 
our belief it is possible for you 
to obtain the best service in ad- 
vertising only by looking for it. 
Some years ago there were prac- 
tically almost no agencies giving 
real service. Now there are a 
number of them. Some of them 
are really good and competent. 
But the men making successes of 
various propositions are too busy 
on these propositions to spend the 
bulk of their time chasing up pos- 
sibilities or even mere probabili- 
ties, 

HOW TO JUDGE AGENCIES 

“In selecting your agency we 
suggest that you judge the agen- 
cies by their successes along the 
lines that you want. We think 
you will do better this way. than 
by trying to judge the plans which 
they submit. For if you get the 
plans from the best men it is to 
be assumed that they are better 
judges of these plans than you. 
If they are not, then those are 
not the men you want. 

“We note that you do not wish 
to devote any of your time to per- 
sonal solicitation and interviews. 
Men whose assets consist of the 
time they give in service probably 
figure similarly that they cannot 
afford to lose their time in solici- 
tations and interviews, and this 
holds true in all cases where in 
return for the commission de- 
manded by the agencies, there are 
given time and service and not 
merely time in first solicitation. 

“If sometime before placing 
your appropriation, you could see 
the matter in this light, we would 
thank you for writing us again.” 


ERROR IN “CHASING PROSPECTS” 


If this is not just the correct 
letter, is this not the proper stand 
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for any true service a 
take toward any prospect ” 
If we are looking for the bet- 
terment of the advertising. busi- 
ness as a whole, is not this refusal 
to chase prospects the first and 
the only logical attitude? 
Furthermore I believe this jg 
not only for the betterment of 
the advertising business as a 
whole, but also best for every in- 
dividual agent who takes this 
stand. By refusing to devote a 
great part of his time to chasing 
prospective accounts, he can give 
just that much more thought and 
service to the advertisers he has 
on hand. If the quantity of his 
service is of value, he will make 
the business of his advertisers 
grow to such an extent that in 
the long run he will profit more 
from their commissions _ than 
from commissions he might se- 
cure by going after new accounts 
of concerns which are seeking 
suggestions simultaneously from 
a dozen different “plan men.” 


NO BASIS FOR “PLANS” 

We might add that the facts 
furnished in the circular letter by 
this particular chamber of com- 
merce gave only the thinnest sort 
of information, the same sort of 
talk that could have been pro- 
cured from any encyclopedia. It 
was a letter prepared by a busi- 
ness man and not by a man who 
had a natural instinct for selling 
points. If it had been a letter 
of an instinctive salesman he 
would have known himself what 
points he wanted to advertise. 

But here was a letter which re- 
quired a great deal more thought, 
a great deal further investigation, 
perhaps weeks of discussion re- 
garding the commercial problems, 
before any real plan could be 
worked out. Any off-hand plan 
submitted could have been noth- 
ing more than a series of pictures 
which had better be secured from 
an artist’s shop direct than from 
an agency claiming credit for the 
artist’s work. 

The statement that an advertis- 
ing agency should not use the 
very methods of pushing for busi- 
ness that this same agency recom- 
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Specializing 


NOWADAYS the physican who 


specializes on appendicitis does not fit 
glasses, but sends such patients to an eye specialist 


A mail order advertiser recently brought his 
problem to me and his eyes widened when I said, 
“You need a specialist. I would suggest that you do 
business with a firm having a great deal of mail order 
experience. Here are three clean mail order agencies, 
any one of which can give you better service than I.” 


After spending the last ten years of my life 
in different branches of advertising, I have discovered 
an actual need for more advertising specialists. 


I am specializing on a few 
accounts which 1 knew positively 
would benefit by certain specific 
merchandising and _ advertising 
knowledge, gained during my ex- 
perience as a salesman, later as a 


- copy writer in a big agency, and 


still later as a specialist on Crisco. 


The latter experiences gave me 
the idea from which I have 
worked out my own business pol- 
icy. When after two years of 
concentration (analysis, plans and 
copy) on that product, I figured 
I had Crisco’s merchandising and 
advertising analyzed, I went into 
business for myself to carry out 
my specialist idea. 


John Orr 


I have learned that advertising 
is, after all, merely a very import- 
ant part of merchandising; that it 
alone will not, no matter Low good 
the copy, make a success of a prod- 
uct. It must do its part, the same 
as the different pieces of a motor 
do their parts. Take one of the im- 
portant parts out of your motor and 
the thing won’t go. Neither will a 
product “go” without the proper 
connection between. the parts of its 
merchandising mechanism. If the 
advertising is good, and scientific- 
ally connected with the other parts 
of the machine, the product, if 
good, will “go.” 


Should you consider that your 
advertising needs a specialist who 
is not superficial in his work but 
peo deeply into a problem; who 
oes not consider advertising a 
“game” but a difficult business; 
who will give much and personal 
service, the same as if his office 
were next door to yours—I would 
like to hear from you. 


Young 


Advertising 


‘Phone Central 1635—Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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mends to its clients has been criti- 
cised as paradoxical. 

But there is no analogy between 
a commercial house selling goods 
which can be duplicated ad in- 
finitum and a man in an organi- 
zation selling service. 


SERVICE ON ITS MERITS 


In factory or mercantile house 
_the increase in sales may be the 
direct cause of improvement in 
the goods, thus making selling 
cost take care of itself, while in 
any business involving service, 
such as an architect’s, a lawyer’s, 
or an accountant’s, the time spent 
in seeking employment must be 
paid for by the actual and not by 
the prospective employers. 

While a certain amount of time 
necessarily, as in the case of a 
good accounting firm, must always 
be given to talking with people who 
are only considering a contract, 
there is no such abuse of the so- 
liciting work and “free” prospect 
jobs in other lines as there is 
among artists and advertising 
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men. And worse than that—it is 
not the salesman who can do this 
prospect work; it is necessarily the 
man or men who themselves cre. 
ate or are supposed to create reg- 
ularly the work for actual clients 
Hence, while salesmanship helps 
the campaign of a commercial firm 
such salesmanship means progres. 
sive degeneration of service where 
service only is the goal. 


WILL ADVERTISERS WAKE UP? 


_ How long will advertisers, wise 
in other ways of merchandising, 
wise in the selection of their men 
for other duties, continue to pick 
an advertising manager from 
among the glibbest talkers, and an 
agency from among the most 
willing prospect chasers? 

How long is it going to be be- 
fore the big advertiser, when he 
wants to place a contract, is going 
to start out seeking the best man 
for his particular account, instead 
of putting forth circular letters or 
waiting to be approached by the 
best-looking solicitor? 


Agents Discuss Newer Standards 


Ethics Do Not Bar 
Salesmanship 
By W. R. Hotchkin 


Of the Cheltenham Advertising Service, 
New York 
HE first part of the preced- 
ing article expresses very ex- 
cellent ethics and definitely de- 
scribes the position of any digni- 
fied and efficient agency. 

It is exactly the position taken 
by the Cheltenham long before 
my connection with it; but per- 
sonally I do not believe in that 
kind of dignity which stands back 
waiting to be commended by its 
friends and clients. 

I believe most heartily in sales- 
manship, and I believe in adver- 
tising. I do not believe that there 
is any business under the sun that 
cannot be benefited by adver- 
tising. 

Even with their drastic ethical 
code, physicians do not neglect 
opportunities to secure publicity 
whenever they can do so. 


But that sort of publicity is the 


-kind that newspapers, magazines 


and advertising journals have 
been fighting against for years. 
The free notice and the editorial 
write-up must eventually give 
way to avowed and _ businesslike 
exploiting of one’s own business. 
Certainly the principals of an 
advertising agency do not have 
time to run around soliciting 
business. Neither would it be in 
good taste for them to be offer- 
ing their services from door to 
door; but I consider that it is 
perfectly legitimate for any 
agency to have a_ salesman, or 
many salesmen, and it is always 
good, sound business policy to in- 
vest salesmanship and advertising 
in the securing of new business. 
f this were not true we coul 
not face our clients, and if we 


did not believe in it, we certainly 


would be in some other business. 

I believe that brains, experience 
and skill are as definitely com- 
modities of sale as are products 
manufactured and put up in pack- 
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ages or bolts to be sold in stores. 

The man who made the mouse- 
trap in the forest, made the best 
in the world, but nobody knew 
him, and to-day nobody knows 
who he was, because he never 
advertised. 

And there are to-day worthy 
physicians who could be doing a 
tremendous amount of good for 
the people who need their serv- 
ices, if their possible patients 
could only learn where they were 
and the quality of their skill. 

I think it is too bad that the 
man who has a child seriously ill 
should have to pay a fee of tre- 
mendous size, in order to be sure 
that he is getting a good phy- 
sician. ° 

I think it would be infinitely 
better if the ability of all physi- 
cians could be better known and 
their services might be taken with 
confidence, at a moderate fee, by 
hundreds of patients. 

The man who gets a big fee in 
the medical profession, gets it 
simply by advertising; but it is by 
unpaid advertising, of the press 
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notice nature, that he has been 
fortunate enough to secure and 
which frequently brings him a 
very much larger notoriety than 
he may deserve. 

If advertising agencies take this 
same position, they will be acting 
directly against the fundamental 
principle of their business. 

Certainly I do not believe in 
disturbing the relations existing 
between a satisfied client and an 
agent; but I should consider my- 
self lacking in a very important 
selling instinct if 1 were not 
keenly alive to have my agency 
on the ground, for consideration, 
when a dissatisfied client was 
seeking a new agency, or when a 
new advertiser could be de- 
veloped. 

I do not believe that an agency 
should ever provide a plan for an 
advertiser before the contract is 
signed, and I sympathize and 
agree with the author of your 
special article in this respect most 
thoroughly. 

I believe that an agency should 
be hired just as a man is hired,— 
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PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 


“‘The Standard Monthly of the Movies”’ 
NOT A TRADE PAPER 


Reaches, monthly, 130,000 of these “regulars” 
B. E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mgr. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. "Gricago, nu 
J. W. Wildman, East. Representative, Brunswick Bldg., New York 
Publishers of the Movie Weekly, “Movie Pictorial” 
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on his past record, on work that 
he has done for others. He 
should be hired for what he can 
do, rather than what he can 
promise. 

It is impossible for any honest 
agent to make an intelligent plan 
of advertising for a client, before 
he has: studied most thoroughly 
that client’s proposition. 

In fact the first and most im- 
portant work that the agent 
should do for his client is to ana- 
lyze his selling problems and lay 
out a plan of campaign, and this 
work should be done while his 
time is being paid for by the 
client; and a plan worked up in 
this manner is the only sort of a 
campaign that a wise advertiser 
will put up his money to promote. 

The salesman for the agency, in 
my opinion, should sell the prin- 
cipals of his organization, their 
reputation, their experience and 
skill, and no plan for the adver- 
tising should ever be a part of 
his argument. 

But I believe fully in the policy 
of an agency having salesmen to 
solicit business, but they must sell 
the men who compose the organi- 
zation and the kind of ability that 
they possess. 

If they sell something else 
which cannot be delivered, it is 
very poor salesmanship and can 
do no permanent good for the 
agency. 





Longest Span Over 
“River of Doubt” 
By H. G. Evans 


Of The Siegfried Company, Inc., 
New York 

F Plank No. 2, to which refer- 

ence is made, is accepted and 
practised in accord with its full 
meaning and intent, there can be 
little doubt that the agency busi- 
ness will be lifted to a higher and 
nobler plane of usefulness. 

In our opinion, the longest span 
yet constructed in bridging the 
“River of Doubt,” as to the 
methods employed by advertising 
agents in soliciting business is the 
“Standards of Practice” adopted 
at the Toronto Convention, 
Personally, we heartily sub- 
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scribe not only to principl 
the practice of Plank New ~ 
the other ten as well, ‘ 
Herewith is a copy of our 
letter written to Mr. Wm, H 
Johns on July 3rd. If actea upon, 
we believe the suggestion made 
therein will efficiently serve an 
excellent and worthy purpose, 
May the impetus given this 
movement ‘gather deserved mo- 
mentum, My letter to Mr. Johns 
follows: 


ul 

Mr. Wm. H. Johns: edie». 

a means of identifying those agents 
who believe in and strive to live up to 
the “Standards of Practice” as adopted 
by 15 Departments and ratified in 
several sessions of the recent Toronto 
Convention, I wish to offer the follow. 
a Sg ee sn 

at the paper signed by yourself an 
Mr. O. H. Blackman and read in a 
“Standards of Practice” Department, 
be set in 12 or 14 point type and mailed 
to all advertising agents that they may 
frame and hang in a conspicuous place 
in the reception room of their offices, 

o my mind, the report of the 
“Standards of Practice’ Department is 
the most interesting of all that I have 
read of the “doings” at the Toronto 
Convention. 


Speculative Plans Hurt 
Advertisers 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

Of Calkins & Holden, New York 

I AGREE with the agent who 

wrote the article on agency 
solicitation. Not only do I agree 
with his stand, but we had sent 
to us the very same letter which 
he uses as an example of this way 
of putting an account up to 
agents, and we answered it much 
more briefly than he has because 
it bore all the ear-marks of the 
most aggravated phase of this 
method of baiting advertising 
agents. 

I might go on at great length 
about this thing and give a great 
many instances similar to the one 
you quote. They can all be 
summed up, however, in the one 
statement that not only is it a 
bad practice for the advertising 
agent, but it is also bad practice 
for the advertiser to have the 
agent prepare plans on a specula- 
tive basis. It is not merely the 
cost that such plans entail with- 
out any sure method of reim- 




















When you spend money for ad- 
vertising you want to know what 
you get for it. 


Is your magazine campaign pay- 
ing? What was your expendi- 
ture last month, and how much 
were your sales? 


Wouldn’t you like to know just 
where you stand at the end of 
each month? 


_ If your records will show you 
just what you did last year it will 
be easy to show just what you 
want to do this year. 


Accurate records take all the 
uncertainty out.of advertising. 


By invitation member of 
the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association, 
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Are You Making Good? 


We have just issued a new 
booklet entitled “Making Good 
With Your Appropriation,” that 
might better be entitled “Making 
Good,” it is so full of vital in- 
formation for the Advertising 
Manager. 


Advertising makes money, but 
system and order save money. 


This book describes systems 
used by other advertising men— 
men who have made good—and 
you will want to know about them. 


Write for it to-day on your 
business letterhead, and we will 
mail you a copy. 


YAWMAN0FRBE MFG.(@. 
744 St. Paul Street 


Rochester, N, Y. 


Boston—New York—Newark, N. J.—Philadelphia—Wash- 
ington—Pittsburgh—Buffalo— Cleveland—Chicago—Kansas 
City—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


In CANADA, THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., LTD., TORONTO 


Canadian Branches. 
Victoria—Vancouver—Calgary—Edmonton—Regina—Saskatoon—Winnipeg—Hamil- 


ton—Stratford (Western 


ntario) — Ottawa — Montreal — Quebec— 
ohn, B. 
“Leaders of the World” in Filing Devices and Office Systems—Wood and Steel 


alifax— St: 






























































Canada 


FOR quick 

campaign- 
ing when in- 
troducing new 
brands to the 
Canadian 
market, Out- 
door Advertis- 
ing is effective 
because you 
run no risk of 
using media 
which might 
not reach the 
public you are 
after. 


The E. L. Ruddy 
Company oper- 
ates about thirty 
outdoor advertis- 
ing plants 
including Winni- 
peg, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ot- 
tawa, Montreal, 
St. John, Hali- 
fax, &c. 


Estimates given promptly on 
Poster and Painted Display. 
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bursement; it is also that an agent 
who prepares a plan in advance 
so seldom has the opportunity of 
making the right sort of study of 
the goods advertised that the plan 
must be lacking in many particy- 
lars. In that case one of two 
things must happen: Either the 
advertiser is so unsophisticated 
that he does not recognize the in- 
adequacy of the plan, and if it 
happens to be the one he accepts 
it is put through without change 
to the lasting detriment of that 
advertising; or, the advertiser 
judges the agent by the things 
he has overlooked or does not 
know and decides against him. 

There is only one way for an 
advertising agent to sell his sery- 
ice, and that is upon his reputa- 
tion for past performances, The 
selection of an agent is up to the 
advertiser. It is not any part of 
the agent’s business. The man 
who intends to advertise should 
look around, make inquiries, find 
out what the agent has actually 
acomplished in the past, what his 
reputation is, what his equipment 
and organization are, his finan- 
cial responsibility, his integrity, 
and finally whether his personal- 
ity is one with which the adver- 
tiser can work, and then decide. 

The agent comes in on this only 
as a passive factor to furnish the 
prospective customer with in- 
formation. 





Eloquent Talk vs. Prac- 
tice 
By J. A. Wood 
Of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 


I THANK you for yours of the 
9th, and for advanced proof 
of article dealing with the right 
and wrong way of agency solici- 
tation. This is a big question, 
and while we hope and believe 
that higher ideals are being ap- 
proached, we do not feel that we 
could say anything that would 
prove helpful in this connection. 

The public deliverances made on 
this subject are all that could be 
asked, but in the go and come of 
business we very frequently find 
that those who talk so eloquently 
fail to make their practice line 
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with their expressions—this is not 
because they are wicked but 
rather because they are human 
and the need of business and the 
pressure of competition spring up 
and choke the good seed of gen- 
eral uplift and reform. 

Now please don’t charge me 
with being a pessimist. 


Modified 


By John Lee Mahin 
Of the Mahin Adv. Company, Chicago 


E have never submitted 
plans in the endeavor to 
secure business. 

Some time ago, in talking this 

matter over with Mr. Rankin, I 
asked him if he ever knew a case 
where, after we had won an ad- 
vertiser’'s confidence, any of the 
things that we at first thought the 
advertiser ought to do were the 
right things to do in their en- 
tirety. He agreed with me that in 
every case the intimate confidence 
of the advertiser made it neces- 
sary to considerably modify the 
very best plans that we would 
have in mind in connection with 
any account. 
_The most aggressive solicita- 
tion that we are making in the 
way of new business is our 
monthly advertisement in Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
_ We receive a good many letters 
in response to it, and we feel sure 
that many people are reading this 
advertisement month to month, 
and, while not conscious of the 
fact that they are affected by its 
contents, they gradually absorb 
ideas which make them logical 
customers of our organization. 

_was particularly gratified to 
be invited to call on the H. J. 
Heinz Company last Tuesday. 

Mr. Heinz said he was consid- 
ering a number of advertising or- 
ganizations, but what they were 
particularly looking for was a 
good organization with an able 
leader. 

He said that he did not want 
to deal with one man, nor did 
he want to deal with an institu- 
tion that was not ably managed. 
Whether we secure the Heinz 
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Cooperating 
with the 


Advertising Agent 


HE advertisement 

with the strongest 
typographical appeal is 
the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the agent 
handling the account 
and the print shop that 
sets the advertisement. 


Neither is alone responsible 
for securing this important 
quality of advertising—only 
mutual codperation and ur- 
derstanding can achieve it. 


On that basis do we work with 
our clients. They know that 
best laid plans can be endan- 
gered by putting the wrong 
typographic dress on the ads— 
and we know that we cannot 
presume to dictate a’ style if 
we don't know the kind of 
publication in which the ad 
is to appear. 


So we get together—and the 
best proof of the value of the 
system is the fact that we put 
into type most of the big ad- 
vertising campaigns of the day. 


Another point: We are ready 
night and day—24 hours—to 
serve our clients. Speed should 
not be the first consideration 
in putting ads into type, but 
when speed is wanted we are 
“there”—and the hurry does 
not impair the result. 


Allof which typifies Ruckstuhl 
Service—a service based on the 
premise that good typography 
is every bit as important as 
any of the many other consid- 
erations that make for success 
in advertising. 

Would you care to talk with 

us about selting your ads ? - 


Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
(WILLIAMS PRINTERY) 
27 East 31st Street New York 
Telephone, 3620 Madison Square 
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business or not, it is gratifying 
to know that an ideal for which 
I have been striving for a number 
of years to realize in the Mahin 
Advertising Company is being 
recognized by such a progressive 
house as that of H. J. Heinz 
Company as the correct one for 
advertising service. 


“Dead Wrong in Prac- 
tice” 
A Statement from Fuller & Smith, 
‘leveland, O. 
NSWERING your circular 
letter of July 9th: We are 
in entire accord with the article 
“What Are the Right and Wrong 
Ways of Agency Solicitation,” 
and have had occasion many 
times to state our position in 
practically the same words. 
Competition plan _ solicitation 
may be attractive to the adver- 
tiser in theory, but it is dead 
wrong in practice. 


Leaves Satisfied Adver- 
tisers Alone 
By W. M. Mumm 


Of the Mumm-Romer Company, 
Columbus, O. 
UR views on these matters 
are best expressed by the 
statement that in our ten years of 
existence we have made it the in- 
variable rule, when calling upon 
an advertiser, to ask him first of 
all, point-blank, as to whether he 
was satisfied with his present con- 
nection, and whenever the answer 
has been “yes” to immediately 
discontinue our efforts, with the 
suggestion that it would be folly 
to change. 
We are in entire accord with 
the article on “solicitation,” and 
follow this policy in our business. 


New Advertisers Need 
Data 


By Charles Blum 


Of the Charles Blum Adv. Corporation, 
Philadelphia 


WE believe strongly that 
there is room for more 


constructive effort in agency so- 








licitation and are glad that the 
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article of which you send a Proof 
is going to appear. 

_ We believe that the type of go. 
licitation to be employed on a 
new advertiser must be different 
from that where approaching an 
experienced advertiser, particy- 
larly one who is dealing with an- 
other agency; that it is bad prac- 
tice to disturb the relations be- 
tween a client and an agency which 
is faithfully serving the client, 

And, as the writer pointed out 
recently at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Agency Association, 
it is a squirrel game where each 
man jeopards that which he has 
in his desire to take that which 
the other fellow has. Surface in- 
dications are misleading—any man 
experienced in agency work knows 
that campaigns which seem to 
him as subject to great improve- 
ment have, by practical tests in 
results produced, been more suc- 
cessful than the new and sup- 
posedly better plans proposed and 
tried out, because they were 
founded upon the cumulative ex- 
perience of the agency first han- 
dling the account. The adver- 
tiser always loses when he has 
undertaken to ford the river of 
competition and swaps horses in 
the middle of the stream, unless 
he is convinced beyond doubt that 
the agent cannot carry him safely 
over. Such conviction does not 
need any outside salesmen. The 
advertiser knows—he - does not 
have to be told—the need of a 
change, and knowing that need 
he naturally wants to consider 
carefully whether he is changing 
to a stronger agency. 

On the other hand we believe, 
and frankly carry out our belief, 
that a new or comparatively inex- 
perienced advertiser should have 
laid before him not only definite 
data as to the experience of the 
agency in fields similar and par- 
allel to his own, but also a suf- 
ficiently tangible analysis of his 
own proposition based upon a 
study for which he should be will- 
ing to pay before he determines 
upon the selection of an agency. 

You ask how he is going to 
pay for that study, in such a man- 
ner that the agency can really af- 
ford to go into his account 
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Before 
Spending Money 
in Advertising 


—why not secure the co-operation of trained sales- 
publicity specialists? 

Or—do you regard “advertising” as just so 
much “overhead,” and trust to blind luck for 
RESULTS? 

Then, again—advertising which you “like” may 
have no effect at all on your prospective customers, 
(your view-point may be biased). 

But our 


Twenty Trained Specialists 


(in our Merchandising Department) will tell you THE 
TRUTH about your merchandising-advertising needs— 
whether the truth tickles your vanity, or not. 


Our advice does not run to large initial “appropriations,” 
so much as to scientific and correct means for gradually 
but surely building up your business. 


In other words—we are quite content to have your “ac- 
count” a Jarge one only after. we have honestly made it so. 


AF Guided by 25 years of varied and successful 
ew yy ry, Se ee, c 
merchandising-advertisin experience, plus 

well-developed “Agency Service” ideals. 

Practically unlimited capital available, for 
: scientific, systematic promotion of our own 
business and our clients’ interests. ; 

A carefully selected force of twenty capable trained specialists in 
Applied Salesmanship, on our payroll. 

Have grown from nothing to a forty-individual organization—in 
less than two years. Carry to-day, well over one hundred live ac- 
counts—and have never lost one, except by “request.” 

Have cash discounted every bill, on the “day and date’—from the 
day of opening our doors. 


THE “LIVEST” AGENCY ON EARTH 


May we not assist in solving your selling problems? No 
charge for consultation or recommendations. 


Unusual Facts 
About Ourselves 


Commercial-National Advertising Agency 
Suite A ’ Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
Phones: Harrison 1380-1381 
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rightly? We answer, by an agree. from 
ment to consider the analysis of who 
one agency, and if he adopts the - 
plan proposed, to handle the busi- oe 
S E N D F O R ness through that agency who has belie 
demonstrated that it knows the ages 
course that should be taken. oa 

Second: We are of the belief 
° that that agreement should, in or- cont 
R e€ ¢g { Mm € n 4 der to prevent the present adver. pent 
Ee RUNES US Cmiccc cB tiser from paying for work on the I 
future prospect, include a stipula- - 

of tion that the prospect will, if he 
determines not to advertise, or if plat 
° the agency suggests that he is not slor 
C 4 p f a { n S ready to advertise, and makes ore 
‘hee AAIRIRRERE SI EE A OS clear why he is not ready, pay for . 
ee ee the cost of time involved in mak- oe 
mustered ing this analysis, the same to be son 
by included in the agreement. apt 


Voluntary] Best Solicitation an 


‘ Agency Can Make fel 
Enlistment By C. H. Porter re 


Of the Taylor-Critchfield Company, thi 
Chicago inc 


BARRETT WE. are in hearty sympathy 
with the resolutions adopted st 

at the Toronto Convention. bo 

SMITH Sound business principles are sti 
just as applicable to advertising 
as to any other profession or 
trade. The best solicitation an 
Captains means captains of | 48ency can make is a record of e* 


a c duti faithfull formed for 
industry, finance, transportation and erbueelt comin Ae eens 


engineering. Voluntary means We believe the shrewd manu- 


that each made a comment entirely | facturer in Po — < Ra it 
, ‘_° | agency regards this of vital im- 
of his own volition. | 


portance as it 6c apne ey he 
‘ " . | also may reasonably expect from 
Regiment of Captains is | {21 cs y 
part of the strongest collection of | atietiieem 
and | should like to place a copy | pers” 
in the hands of dvertiser : 
naorsnigun ta" wie apse i By Franklin P. Shumway 


— where located who is sin- | Of the Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
cerely seeking the best he can pos- | Boston, Mass. 

sibly get in personal service. HIRTY-FOUR years’ ex- 

perience has taught us that 

Barrett Smith an agency which really gives 

service to its customers Can 

Advertising rightly spend only a very small 

proportion of its time preparing 

20 Central Street | elaborate and expense campaigns 

Boston for hope-to-be customers. 
| We have also determined not to 
| reply favorably to solicitations 
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from prospective advertisers 
whose letters indicate that they 
are writing many agents and re- 
questing plans, ‘etc., for we do not 
believe it is possible for any 
agency to prepare a proper adver- 
tising campaign unless it has first 
had long, serious and absolutely 
confidential interviews with the 
prospective advertiser. 

In fact, we are learning that 
campaigns, like plants, must grow 
and develop and that, again like 
plants, their growth is usually 
slow and their development very 
gradual. 

Some years ago one of our 
company spent many long days 
studying how to expend a first 
appropriation. of $112, and 
through the results secured by 
that appropriation, the advertiser 
was convinced that he could prof- 
itably sell his products in certain 
fields, and this company has since 
expended more than $1,000,000 for 
this advertiser with constantly 
increasing success. 

Again, we believe that the time 
expended in preparing elaborate 
campaigns can be better used in 
studying out new schemes and 
methods for an agency’s present 
customers. 

We are continually shown by 
our customers very costly lay- 
outs, often sent them without 
solicitation, by agencies which de- 
sire to establish their standing by 
putting up all kinds of advertis- 
ing material which, in their judg- 
ment, ought to be used by the 
Prospective advertiser. Within a 
month a customer showed us a 
large bundle of advertising mat- 
ter sent him by one of New 
Yorks’ largest agencies, which 
was entirely based on the idea 
that this mill sold its goods direct 
to the retailer, while, in point ot 
fact, it exclusively sold its prod- 
uct to jobbers, and, except very 
indirectly, was not interested in 
retailers, 

Again, these unsolicited cam- 
paigns very often are made about 
a type of goods or merchandise 
that the advertiser has been ad- 
vertising, but which he _ has 
dropped or is about to drop, and 
a very unfavorable impression is 
created because at least time was 
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Wz COMPACT FILING SECTIONS 
are made in 28 designs to meet the needs 
of almost any office or business. 

This stack provides space for Vouchers, 
Contracts, etc., Blanks or Electros, also 
Letters, Orders, Forms, Photos, etc. Add 
a section at a time as needed. 

Solid Seasoned Quyartered Oak in any 
finish. Occupy only 18x15 inches of 
floor space, have large capacity. Get 


Catalogue "F" which explains. 





Sf 2e SECTIONAL ELECTRO FILE con- 
sists of Top and Bottom Sections. "Top" 
is complete—independent of "Bottom". 
Add Bottom sections as needs demand. 
Handsomely finished solid oak. Each sec- 
tion has 5 drawers 14x17 inches. Let 
us quoteon yourneeds. GetCatalog "F* 
and helpful booklet" Filing Suggestions." 


The #2 Manufacturing Co, 


39 Union St. Monroe, ‘Mich. 


New York Office : 75 John St. 


Made in Canada by the Knechtel Furniture 
Company, Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 
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not taken to find out what the 
prospective advertiser was »*in- 
tending to sell the coming season. 

The worst form of solicitation 
for advertiser, agent and pub- 
lisher in our judgment is when 
a publisher, whose paper or maga- 
zine does not happen to be used 
on the “trial” trip, goes to the 
advertiser and endeavors, by 
“knocking” the agent and the 
publications that are. being used, 
to compel the agent to “put him 
on the list.” There are three or 
four notorious offenders of this 
class in the magazine field, and 
still more of them among the 
newspapers. 

Such action is not constructive 
but is surely destructive, and we 
could cite the names of several 
New England manufacturers who 
have been discouraged by such 
efforts, and who will tell you that 
when “the doctors disagree” they 
were not disposed to experiment 
at their own expense to determine 
which doctor was right, although 
they will admit in the same breath 
that many other manufacturers 
are building up their business by 
advertising. 

If both agents and publishers 
would stop “playing favorites,” 
and the agent utilize only such 
publications as in his judgment 
were best for the advertiser, irre- 
spective of who published them, 
and the publisher be content to 
bide his time in securing the 
business, and in the meantime do 
everything in his power to make 
the trial advertising a success, it 
would, in our judgment, mark a 
long step ahead in dignifying ad- 
vertising as being a_ business 
where all co-operated together to 
make everyone secure mutually 
profitable results. 


“Competitive Plans Fun- 
damentally Wrong” 
By A. W. Erickson 


Of the Erickson Company, Inc., 
New York 


[t is unquestionably true that 


indiscriminate solicitation is 
not only wasteful but. bad 
practice. 


To serve an advertiser so well 
that his expenditure increases 
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from year to year is ideal, But 
it has its limits. It is necessary 
for every agent to do more or less 
development work. If he is to 
build up his business he must dig 
up mew business. What we want 
is intelligent, constructive solici- 
tation. 

The idea of competitive plans 
I think, is fundamentally wrong. 
No one can formulate a plan for 
advertising and merchandising as 
it ought to be formulated unless 
he is familiar with the intimate 
facts concerning the business, 

A few years ago it was a com- 
mon occurrence for an advertiser 
to write a half a dozen agents 
asking them to supply a list of 
mediums and a plan of campaign 
for promoting his business, 

The result was a lot of sketches 
and copy, prepared by people with 
little or no information regarding 
the business. Obviously there 
could only be one result to such 
advertising campaigns. 

The advertiser, in my judg- 
ment, should select his advertising 
agent as carefully as he selects his 
lawyer or his doctor when he has 
an important case to fight or op- 
eration to be performed. The 
agent should be selected on his 
record and reputation. He should 
then be considered a part of the 
organization to the extent of giv- 
ing him acce’s to the inside in- 
formation that is absolutely nec- 
essary to the preparation of an 
intelligent campaign. 


not Alone to 
Blame 


By Richard A. Foley 


Of the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 
I THOROUGHLY agree with 
the article which is to appear 
in PrinTeRS’ INK. 

I think we advertising agents 
have been entirely too modest 
about this whole matter—we have 
blamed the whole fault in the sys- 
tem on ourselves and our own 
methods rather than on the ad- 
vertiser and his methods. 

At the Toronto Convention a 
great deal of time was given to 
discussing the faults of advertis- 
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of PRINTERS’ INK, has asked us to 
insert this page advertisement in the An- 
niversary Number. While Mr. Hopkins does not 
guarantee that you will answer this advertisement, 
he hopes you will because we have agreed to pay 
him $60.00 for it. We think it’s too much but he 
assures us that in his judgment you will answer 
if you read it. If you want Hopkins to make 
good, write us and we will send you our “Silent 
Salesman’’ and other literature, that every man 
should have on his desk. 


Our Business is Furnishing 
Mailing Lists 


At this season of the year we are specializing on 


M°: J. M. HOPKINS, General Manager 


the automobile trades. We are prepared to furnish 


No. 1—20,577 Automobile dealers for $30.00 or $3.00 per thousand by 
states. 

“ 95,400 Ford dealers for $15.00 or $4.00 per thousand by states. 

“ 8--13.515 Garages for $25.00 or $8.00 per thousand by states. 

“ 46.964 Auto Supplies for $12.00 or $3.00 per thousand by states. 

“ 5—8,466 Repair Shops for $15.00 or $8.00 per thousand by states. 

“ 6—626 Automobile manufacturers United States and Canada, $3.00 
for the list. 

“ %—4,000 Motorcycle dealers for $16.00 or $4.00 per thousand. 
ALL NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN AND SHOWING THE 
FINANCIAL RATING IN DOLLARS OF EACH ONE. 

No. 8—10,800 Automobile owners in Canada, $4.00 per thousand. 
“ 9—1,400,000 Automobile owners, small lots $2.00 per thousand, 
large lots cheaper. 
“ 10—210,000 Ford owners, $3.00 per thousand small lots, large lots 
cheaper. 
“ 11—8,150 Motor Boat owners, $7.50. 
Can furnish any other Automobile list that is 


wanted. ; 
THEN WE CAN FURNISH EVERY OTHER 


TRADE, profession, banks, wholesale houses, Farm- 
ers, Mail Order Buyers, Moving Picture Theatres, etc., 


classified in their respective lines. 


ASK US FOR OUR ‘‘SILENT SALESMAN” No. 65 
showing over 2,500 classifications. It’s free. If interested in the 
Automobile lines, ask for our yellow circular giving all details. 


TRADE CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO. 
168 West Adams Street CHICAGO 


Phone Franklin 1182 Established in 1880 
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ing agents and publishers and 
mighty little to the faults of ad- 
vertisers. 

The fact that a man happens to 
have an appropriation for adver- 
tising is ne proof that he is in- 
fallible. The method that he 
often pursues in securing an 
agent shows that he has some 
mighty faulty ideas relative to 
business ethics. 

A business man at the Toronto 
Convention told me he had placed 
his account with an agent after 
thirty-four others had submitted 
plans. I told him I did not be- 
lieve he had given the other 
thirty-three a square deal and he 
seemed surprised that an adver- 
tising agent should give himself 
the right to express such an 
opinion. 

When the agent ceases to be 
afraid of the advertiser, or to con- 
sider himself lower in the scale 
of business practice and ethics 
than the advertiser, you will find 
the entire agency business reach- 
ing a much better tone. You will 
see then that  over-solicitation 
will be condemned as it should be. 

Where there is a very wrong 
method of handling an account 
and any particular agent has 
other facts on it, or a_ better 
method, I believe it is proper for 
him to set those facts or that 
method before the advertiser. 

But this is quite different from 
broadcast, follow-up solicitation. 

Some of the most ridiculous 
statements are made in agency 
follow-up letters. In many cases 
the conclusions drawn have no 
definite connection with the na- 
ture of the account being solic- 
ited. To the thinking advertiser 
this must: reflect seriously on the 
ability of the agency sending out 
such letters. 

We advertising agents cannot 
in any way compare our business 
with that of the manufacturer, 
He sells to millions—we to a few. 
He turns out goods in immense 
quantities, paying from one dollar 
per day up to the artisans who 
labor in his factories. 

The work we produce is that of 
high-priced men of peculiar abil- 
ities, and it is fitted for use to 
only one or two propositions. 
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Consequently,the methods which 
the manufacturer could follow in 
advertising or soliciting have no 
applicability whatever to our 
problems, ; 

Good, high-class, _ individual 
service, with the occasional addi. 
tion of a good account, will take 
care of any advertising agency in 
a cumulative way that will result 
in great prosperity. The constant 
scramble for business not only 
lowers the ethical standards of 
the business, but absolutely cuts 
down profits. 

And on either account it is q 
dangerous practice. : 





How to Spend Large 
Salaries 
By A. L. Pope 


Sec’y., the Blaine-Thompson Company, 
Cincinnati 
‘THs agency is in full accord 
with the opinion expressed 
in the article you send, 
Unquestionably, the cost to 
agencies for securing the business 
is, in many instances, excessive 
and unwarranted. 
We incline to the belief that if 
some of the large salaries that are 
paid solicitors by certain agencies 


were devoted to improving the - 


service given their clients, both 
the clients and the agency, in the 
long run, would be benefited. 


New Seandards Are 


Right 
By F. G. Cramer 


Of the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee 
HE information — requested 
in your letter of the 9th is 
contained in the “Code of Ethics” 
adopted by our company many 
years ago. 
_ CODE OF C-K ETHICS 
To call on prospective clients 
only by invitation. No canvass 
ing for accounts. 4 
To submit no plans in competi- 
tion with other agencies. 
To submit no plans before pros- 
pect becomes a client. 
To encourage continuous rela- 
tionship of client and agent. 
To refuse any business consid- 
ered undesirable or objectionable. 
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We have never knowingly vio- 
lated the spirit of the foregoing 
“Code of Ethics,” and we believe 
oth our clients and our company 
“Have been benefited thereby. 

We are in hearty accord with 
the Standard of Practice adopted 
at the Toronto Convention and 
will endeavor to live up to it to 
the letter. 


Younger Agents Willing 
to Learn 
By Mac Martin 
Of the Mac Martin Advertising Com- 
pany, Minneapolis 
[AM glad Printers’ INK is 
taking up the question of the 
agencies submitting outlines of 
campaigns before their services 
have been definitely retained. 
Seven years ago we checked up 
on the idea-sketches and outlines 
of campaigns which we had made 
during the three years previous, 
and to our surprise we discovered 
that only thirty-five per cent of 
the advertisers who asked us to 
submit to such a-grilling ever did 
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any of the advertising on which 
they asked us to submit ideas, 

It is bad enough to have to take 
a ten-to-one shot with nine oth- 
ers, on a one hundred per cent 
possibility; but when we are fight- 
ing for a thirty-five per cent pos- 
sibility, it makes the entire propo- 
sition ridiculous. 

At that time we decided not to 
submit any outlines of campaigns 
or sketches without obtaining an 
order for at least the outlines and 
sketches. We found that when 
we had such an order, any com- 
petitor who was submitting his 
work in the other way was at a 
distinct disadvantage from the 
beginning. 

It seems too bad that such 
practices still exist when it has 
been so definitely proven that 
they are not only unjust, but un- 
profitable. The whole matter 
could be corrected over night if 
all the agencies in each city would. 
only get together and subscribe 
to this, as another plank in our 
Standards of Practice. I think 
that one of the reasons that these 








paper that is cleaning up 
advertising in Louisiana 
—— will “clean-up” for you. 





The New Orleans Item 


(Evening and Sunday Morning) 


ACCEPTS advertising on a guarantee 
of the largest circulation of any 


Louisiana newspaper—OR NO PAY 
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false practices have gone on as 
long as they have is because the 
older agencies refuse to have any- 
thing to do in a social or any 
other way with the younger 
agencies. 

The older agencies know. from 
experience that such practices do 
not pay, and that anyone indulg- 
ing in them will, before long, 


, drop by the wayside. 


In the agency department at 
the Toronto Convention, one man 
happened to mention a plan of 
compensation which has long 
been talked about in trade jour- 
nals and in club meetings. An 
older agent rose to his feet and 
said that the plan was all wrong, 
and that he hoped that all men- 
tion of the subject would be 
stricken from the minutes of the 
meeting. Another older agent 
who was sitting beside the first 
speaker entered into conversation 
with him; and, before the meet- 
ing closed, the first man arose and 
said, “I have learned something 
here this morning which will 
make me a better agent, and will 
mean thousands of dollars to me 
in my business. I don’t see why 
someone did not put it to me in 
this way before. I would like to 
move you, Mr. President, that my 
previous remarks be _ stricken 
from the minutes.” 

If the older agents will only 
tell the younger ones when they 
are making mistakes which will 
not only hurt themselves and their 
own business, but will hurt the 
business of the older agents as 
well, and tend to undermine the 
ethics of the business, I think 
they will find the younger agents 
only too glad to cease these fool- 
ish practices and to subscribe to 
what seem to be proper methods 
of doing business. 





Salesmen as a Legitimate 
Factor 
By Charles W. Hoyt 


President, Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 
ew York 

HE Editor of Printers’ INK 

has asked me for an opin- 

ion on thé “Right and Wrong 

Ways of Solicitation.” The only 

way I can give a worth-while an- 
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swer is to quote from m % 
ence and tell what my gf 
ganization does. 

I am thoroughly in accord with 
the letter referred to which re 
pudiated the solicitation by a cer- 
tain chamber of commerce for a 
plan. This same letter came into 
my office and was treated in a 
similar way. 

I do not agree at all with some 
of the ideas now being expressed 
with reference to the solicitation 
of accounts in so far as they dis- 
courage the use of salesmen, ete, 
However, I want to be well on 
record as very much against the 
compiling of plans without obli- 
gation or charge. Here in my 
organization it is a duty to sell 
at a fixed, agreed-upon charge, 
the laying out of a plan to just 
the same degree that we would 
sell any other service or space, 
We believe that a plan should be 
paid for and we charge for plans 
and we sell them. It is my prac- 
tice to compel a prospective cus- 
tomer to pay me for any plans 
that I compile, but I leave him 
free to use the plan in any way 
that he sees fit and with or with- 
out my service. 

But it is the other side of the 
story which to me seems to be a 
myth, an illusion, a snare. Why 
should some advertising agents 
talk so much about the mysteri- 
ous something which they have 
to sell and state that to use sales- 
men for such a purpose is not 
correct? 

Of course some men are s0 
constituted that they are not able 
to organize and handle a large 
organization. An advertising 
agent recently confessed to me 
that he had not been able: in an 
part of his career to have wor 
done by others. He said that so 
far as his agency was concemed 
he had to do it all himself. He 
didn’t know how to employ men 
and secure results from_ them. 
He considered that his advertis- 
ing sérvice was too utterly dif- 
ferent to permit of its being per- 
formed by anybody else. Such 
an agent would make an excel- 
lent advertising manager in a 
place where one man was nee 
but I do not look upon him as @ 
real advertising agent. How can 
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of The price of back covers of 

: ® rN & 

* | The International Studio 

3 Most Beautiful Magazine Published 

to 

: Will be advanced on September 1 from 

" $200 to $250. 

* Five covers are available during 1915 and 

2 until the above date orders will be accepted 

“ at the present rate. 

: Inside space remains $120 a page—one of 

. the best possible buys for advertisers re- 

‘ quiring exceptional quality rather than large 

: quantity of circulation. 

€ 

; 120 West 32nd Street, New York 
Western Representatives Eastern Representative 

: WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. CHAS. S. PARR 

110 So. Dearborn St. Tremont Temple 
Chicago Boston 





Service and Co-operation 


We accept very fully the dictum that a medium should be 
judged by its clients rather than by its professions. 


We have long enjoyed the confidence of old firms of long estab- 
lished reputation and of new firms with new commodities and in- 
ventions for general sale. 


We attribute this faculty to a steadily pursued policy of not 
assuming the role of omniscient experts, but rather of intelligent 
and loyal co-operators possessing a certain faculty of suggestion 
and inventiveness with a wide and constantly widening experience 
which we contrive to make serviceable to our clients. 


At least they are good enough to tell us so and generous enough 
to let us use their ungrudging testimonials, copies of which, by 
their kindly courtesy, we are enabled to send to any who may be 
interested as to results that have been achieved by poster adver- 
tising in Chicago. 








American Posting Service 
B. W. Robbins, President Chicago, Illinois 
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I 
Want 
A 
Man 


‘Who Can Write 
Snappy, Effec- 
tive Letters which 
will get a buyer’s 
inquiry for what 
he wants’ in our 
line. 


Iam in charge of sales 
(several million) fora 
company of the high- 
est rating, covering 
over twenty states in 
the Central West. 
(Headquarters Chi- 
cago.) We areon the 
ground floor with a 
fuller line than our 
competitors. If you 
want to connect, write, 
giving age, experi- 
ence, salary wanted, 
and how soon avail- 
able. Address, “I. S. 
Co.,” Box 194, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















such a man intelligently adyise 
a concern how to market jts 
product. He is no organizer 
himself. 

Here in our organization the 
business is divided into three 
parts—production, operating and 
sales. Operating has to do with 
the accounting, credit, purchasing 
etc. Within the operating depart- 
ment is the space buying work, 
But it is the production depart- 
ment which corresponds mostly 
to the average conception of the 
advertising agent’s function, 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that within my production depart- 
ment I have built up something . 
of enormous value. Let us sup- 
pose I have been fortunate in se- 
curing the finest types of copy 
writers, layout men, artists, plan 
men, etc. Let us for the moment 
assume that it is the finest organi- 
zation from an advertising pro- 
duction standpoint that there is in 
the United States. 

Now, then, I cannot follow these 
theoretical advertisers who .as- 
sume that because the production 
department is so fine that it ‘must 
be left to make itself known and 
it should be known only by its 
work rather than through the aid 
of salesmen or advertising. Such 
statements to my mind are piffle 
and must surely be made by men 
who either lack organizing ability 
or sufficient financial resources to 
promote the sale of high-class 
advertising. 

With this efficient production 
department why should I not then 
bring together an equal amount 
of talent particularly fitted to 
present to prospects the fine qual- 
ities of the production department? 
Can I not find men who wouldn't 
be at their best if employed ab- 
solutely as production men but 
who are wonderful business s0- 
licitors and who can, through in- 
tercourse with big business men, 
promote the sale of the products 
of this production department? 
I can find men who can go out 
into highways and byways, and 
discover those who particularly 
need me because of my production 
department. 

It isn’t the function of these 
men to disturb those who are 
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well taken care of by other ad- 
vertising agencies. There are 
hundreds and thousands of firms 
who need advertising service but 
who do not know that they need 
it and who would not recognize it 
if they saw it. Accordingly, these 
men, well trained as_ business 
diplomats, search out those who 
need the particular kind of serv- 
ice which this production depart- 
ment of mine delivers. They 
either arrange to deliver this 
product to these people or they 
drive them into the office where 
interviews and consultations with 
this production department are 
possible. . 

Shall I, an advertising man 
who has something of value to 
give the public, be a clam and 
dig down into the earth and hide, 
or shall I be a whale which rises 
to the surface and spouts a stream 
of water so that those for miles 
ga know what I am and can 

lo? 

It is salesmen that make the 
smoke go up the chimney, and the 
smoke could not go up the chim- 
ney in a real big efficient adver- 
tising agency if the salesmen 
were not out. 

After all, it is a question of 

what sort of service one wants to 
buy or sell. It is possibte to 
have one man meet the customer, 
solicit the account and secure it, 
make the plan, superintend the 
selection of mediums, write the 
copy, ‘talk to artists, buy the 
plates, and so on through a hun- 
dred other duties. 
_On the other hand it is my be- 
lief that I can organize an adver- 
tising department of infinitely 
greater value by having at the 
disposal of any of my clients a 
15 to 20-man organization, each 
an expert in his line. 

Furthermore, it is my opinion 
that the selling of advertising 
service is no different than the 
selling of any other high-class 
article. It is my opinion that the 
field men who are employed 
should learn first what we have to 
offer. They then find customers 
and after that serve these cus- 
tomers acting as diplomats or 
emissaries. They should handle 
the accounts themselves and they 
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Ask For Booklet Wanted 


Please check in the square be- 
low indicating booklet that inter- 
ests you, and we will mail the one 
selected without cost or obliga- 
tion. 

If additional booklets are de- 
sired, add 10 cents in postage 
stamps for each booklet. 

Selling Efficiency Multiplied 
A booklet that shows how 


to make your salesmen more 
productive. 


Salesmanship in Print 
A Five Minute Practical Talk 


on the Commercial Value of | 
Good Printing. 


Advertising Principles 


Explaining the difference be- 
tween concrete and general 
publicity, and incidentally in- 
troducing a new, novel and 
powerful medium for busi- 
ness building. 4 


[D] The Knack of Selling 


A talk on the possibilities of 
calendar advertising—a me- 
dium .that obtains otherwise 
unpurchasable space without 
even cost that would other- 
wise be impossible to get. 


[E] A Psychological Principle of 
us 


ness 
A bound book, chiefly for 
banks, trust companies, manu- 
facturers and conservative 
business houses, expounding 
a new publicity _ principle 
adapted to large advertisers. 
These booklets contain our own 
advertising matter, but written by 
a business specialist who gives 
fundamental laws of business. 
They are essentially valuable for 
the information they contain, and 
we will refund any money paid 
if on receipt they are not deemed 
worth ten times their price. 


Any one booklet free. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
Established Half a Century 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Dando Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


LATB] ci] D/E| 


I enclose postage for booklets checked 
above, subject to refund if not entirely 
satisfactory. 
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should be so trained that they can 
go back to the production depart- 
ment and intelligently use it. 


Efficient Service First 
By Allen Fink 


Of W. S. 
W E are pleased to endorse 
the sentiment that it is 
bad practice to unwarrantably dis- 
turb the relations between a client 
and agent who is faithfully and 
efficiently serving such client. 
The policy of this agency is first 
to serve efficiently those clients 
already on its books and, second, 
to develop new advertisers having 
a proposition possible of growth 
into a national account. 


Hill Company, Pittsburgh 





as Professional 
Worker 
By B. J. Mullaney 


Treas., The Johnson Advertising 
Corporation, Chicago 


WE heartily agree with the 

point of view expressed in 
the article entitled, “What Are 
Right and Wrong Ways of 
Agency Solicitation?’ Our criti- 
cism of this article, if arly were 
offered, would be that it is not 
strong enough. 

The solicitation methods dis- 
cussed in this article are a relic of 
the days when advertising was 
considered “a trick” and the busi- 
ness of advertising was considered 
“a game.” The sooner we are rid 
of all this, the better for every- 
body concerned with advertising 
whether agencies, advertisers or 
owners of mediums. 

Advertising, we are frequently 
told, is not an exact science. This 
reminder comes often with the 
implication that the most success- 
ful advertisers, or advertising 
agents, are the luckiest guessers, 
or the most skilful sellers of “blue 
sky.” Perhaps advertising is not 
an exact science. Neither is the 
law an exact science. 

Advertising service, rightly con- 
sidered, is professional service 
quite as much as the service of 
the lawyer or the doctor. The 
sincere practitioners of advertis- 
ing will not come into their own 
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until the professional character of 
their work is well established and 
is safeguarded by some standard 
of ethics. 

The solicitation methods dis. 
cussed in the article mentioned 
above are analogous to the prac- 
tices of those lawyers who are 
broadly classified as “ambulance 
chasers.” 

These methods we believe are 
not only unfair, but usually work 
out expensively, particularly to 
the advertiser, because they are 
not fundamentally right. Some 


men can sell gold bricks. Some 
men can sell real estate at 
the ‘bottom of a lake. Some 


men can sell “wildcat” mining 
stock, Some men can, and do, 
sell advertising campaign plans as 
successfully as gold bricks, sub- 
merged lands and wildcat mining 
stocks are sold. But that is not 
legitimate advertising. The buyer 
of such campaigns is quite as 
much a victim as if he bought a 
building lot only to find it at the 
bottom of a lake or in the center 
of a swamp. We do not believe 
any advertising agency is compe- 
tent to make sound advertising 
plans for any concern on the 
superficial information acquired 
in the course of solicitation 
competition as described in the 
article named’ above. 

Sincere advertising pre-supposes 
careful study of the advertiser's 
problems in detail and thought 
that goes to the heart of the sub- 
ject, before making plans and pre- 
paring copy. 

Advertisers are the class prob- 
ably. which need most education 
on this phase of the advertising 
business, and all concerned with 
advertising should be concerned 
to give them education. No busi- 
ness man would think of selecting 
a lawyer on the showing the law- 
yer might make in a sample out- 
lined address to the jury; no busi- 
ness man would expect his law- 
yer to tell him in advance exactly 
how he would try his case in 
court. That would be ridiculous. 
It is equally ridiculous to ask or 
expect an advertising agency to 
plan an advertising campaign be- 
fore it really gets into the heart 
of the problems of the advertiser. 
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Yam Picking 
YH Prospects 


aig 


Select the names of only those people who can use your product or 
service and have the money to pay fot it. Eliminate the enormous 


waste of advertising to thousands of impossible prospects. 
Concentrate your fire upon your logical prospects and sell them. You 


can do it with the 
a oh 


It explains the exact relation between your product or service and 


your prospects’ special needs—goes straight to the mark and makes every 


shot count. 
THE LESSON OF VERA CRUZ 


Consider the taking of Vera Cruz. Instead of the‘ old wartime 
method of shelling the entire city at random, our naval boys first care- 
fully selected the vital spots—got them down on paper—figured the 
range at a frection. 

Result—no wasted ammunition. Every shot went straight to the mark 
with the accuracy of a die stamp punching holes in a sheet of metal. 


$100,000,000 SPENT—44 Per Cent. UNDELIVERABLE 


And that is the method of direct advertising. It is the sure, straight- 
to-the-mark way of selling. But first carefully chart your selling shots. 
Successful direct advertising depends on a carefully selected and main- 
tained mailing list. 

“Printers’ Ink” states that approximately $100,000,000 was spent for 
direct advertising during 1913. Post Office statistics prove that much of 
this enormous sum was wasted. Direct advertisers paid little or no 
attention to their mailing lists—or the manner in which their circulars 
were addressed. For example, 44% of the direct advertising received 
by the Chicago Post Office during 1913 was undeliverable due to inaccu- 
rately or incompletely written addresses. 


THIS NEW BOOK SOLVES THE MAILING LIST 
PROBLEM 


“The Preparation and Care of Mailing Lists” is fresh from the 
press. It tells you just how and where to procure exactly the names 
you want. It explains important postal regulations every 
direct advertiser should know. It points ont pitfalls to be 
avoided in building “live? mailing lists. ‘This book not only 
tells you where to find the names of the prospects’ you want— 
how to compile your list—but also how to keep it accurately 
up-to-date and how to address it in the most economical and 
efficient manner. 

This book is yours for the asking—simply write us on your 
letterhead. It will be sent free and postpaid, You will not be 
obligated in any way. 


The Alddressogfaph. Co. 


913 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 





Test of Agency 
Service 


By F. B. Ryan 
Of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York 


E believe that no agency 
should be top-heavy in its 
selling department. We _ believe 
that the very best in any organiza- 
tion should be given to its clients. 
This policy is, of course, funda- 
mental and vital to an agency’s 
continued and ultimaté success. 
In the main, we are adverse to 
preparing plans, copy or art work 
in advance. It: is impossible to 
get up a comprehensive plan or 
write intelligent copy for an ad- 
vertiser, with only a superficial 
knowledge of his business. 
The best way to judge an 
agency is by the work it is doing 
for its clients. 


Cut Price Solicitation 
By A. S. Borglum 


Sec’y., Darlow Advertising Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

E agree with a great many 

things this agent says in 
the article. There is just one 
thing that we think he ought to 
have spoken about or dwelt on 
stronger. The agent who disturbs 
the relationship between an agent 
and his client by soliciting with 
carefully (?) thought-out and 
laid-out plans is not the only man 
to be educated as to the proper 
means of getting business. It is 
the agent who solicits purely and 
simply with a view of taking the 
business from the other fellow 
at cut prices, not with a view of 
giving anything in the way of 
service, but just to get the busi- 
ness. 


Clients Who Come on 


Right Basis 
By Robert Tinsman 


Pres., Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York 
CERTAINLY do believe that 
the day of hypnotic salesman- 
ship in the advertising agency 
field is about over—also the social 
solicitation, wire-pulling and the 
like. 
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The thoughtful advertiser to- 
day realizes that there is a certain 
principle of advertising agency 
selection that is governed by the 
rule, “Nothing but knowledge 
counts.” 

Our first advertisement in 
PrinTERS’ INK announced “Fed- 
eral employs sales-managers jn- 
stead of general solicitors,” 

We have never had reason to 
regret that rule, although it may 
have cost us some business. In 
the long run we are better off be- 
cause our clients come to us on 
the right basis and stay satisfied, 


Favors a_ Literal In- 
terpretation 
By Wm. H. Johns 


Vice-Pres., George Batten Company, 
New York 
OU ask our opinion of plank 
No. 2 in the “Standards of 
Practice” adopted at the Toronto 
Convention by the Advertising 
Agents’ Division; it meets with 
our hearty approval when in- 
terpreted literally. 


The Agent Who Is Im- 
pregnable 
By John O. Powers 


Of the John O. Powers Company, 
New York 

I DON’T believe there is any 
use or value in trying by 

legislation, act, or resolution to 

curb the solicitation of accounts 

that are already being well han- 

dled. 

In the first place, it is a good 
spur to an advertising agent to 
realize that if he is not handling 
an account well, it is liable to pass 
from him. And, when the ac- 
count is not being well handled, it 
is certainly to the interest of the 
advertiser and advertising inter- 
ests at large that it should pass 
into the hands of an agent who 
will do it well. 

And then comes the great diffi- 
culty of determining whether an 
advertising account is being han- 
dled well or not. ; 

I have frequently found, im 
talking with an advertiser, that 
something which he was appeat- 
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ing to be doing badly, he had very 
good reason for doing in exactly 
that way. 

It seems to me that the most 
effective remedy for the solicita- 
tion of accounts which are ap- 
parently being well handled is 
that every advertising agent 
should handle the business en- 
trusted to him so well that his 
position is impregnable. Com- 
petitors finding this to be the case 
will, at last, desist from unwar- 
rantable interference. 


It All Depends 
By H. M. Kahler 


Of the Procter & Collier Company, New 
York and Cincinnati 

FEW agents, I think, will dis- 
agree with your correspondent 

as to the folly of submitting 

plans, cheap or costly, definite or 

vague, to an alleged prospect of 

the type he illustrates. 

I will hazard a guess that the 
responses to that letter came from 
agencies who carry nicely-multi- 
graphed plans in stock or from 
others whose time hangs pretty 
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heavily on their hands. But I 
take issue with the statement that 
this instance illustrates the. worst 
form of over-solicitation on the 
part of advertising agencies in 
general, 

For certainly solicitation of this 
description—if the process de- 
serves that name at all—is con- 
fined to agencies of relatively lit- 
tle importance, both as to their 
standing inside the profession and 
out, and as to the volume and 
character of the business they 
handle. It is not conceivable that 
organizations which are even fair- 
ly representative of the profession 
offend in this silly fashion, and 
hence, admitting the folly and ex- 
travagance of the offense, I can- 
not regard it as in any degree 
characteristic of the agency busi- 
ness. 

If I read the article correctly, 
your correspondent also regards 
the fact that the request came 
from a non-advertiser as aggra- 
vating the case. And if this is his 
intent I would take issue with him 
even more emphatically on this 
point. On the contrary, it is the 
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Louisville, Ky. 


copy, rates, circulation data. etc. 





Three Good Ones 


KENTUCKY: —‘<22s all Southern States in its production of Corn, Tobacco, 

~~ Horses, Milch Cows, Beef Cattle, Poultry, Sheep and Wool. 
It is second in Wheat, Hay, Potatoes and Hogs. ‘‘Kentucky Bred’’ is the 
hall mark on Live Stock. Kentucky leads Southern States in value of 
farm property, which is over $800,000,000. Leads all Southern States 
in white population. Has more people worth $5000 and over, and more 
persons with annual incomes of $2500 and over, than any State in the South. 
It is agriculturally awake and alert. 


TENNESSEE:— («2s all Southern States in Hay, comes second in Corn, 
e Oats, Horses, Mules and Milch 
Potatoes, Hogs, Sheep and Wool. 
in persons worth $5000 and over, and incomes of $2500 and over. Modern 
methods in agriculture and a spirit of forward push pervades the State. 


VIRGINIA:— Leads all Southern States in Wheat, Rye, and Potatoes, and 

comes second in Tobacco, Beef Cattle, Sheep and Wool. Fourth 

State in population and next to Tennessee in persons worth $5000 and over 

and those with annual incomes of $2500 and over. Farm progress and 
development in Virginia during ‘the past ten years has been wonderful. 


Covers these three States more completely and 
effectively than does any other Farm paper. 
Its guaranteed circulation of over 120,000 in 
these and adjoining States, its quality of dis- 
tribution, construction and contents will justify you in writing for sample 


Cows, and third in Oats, 
Next in population to Kentucky, and also 
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non-advertiser who furnishes the 
only good excuse for this sort of 
thing. Often he is unable to vis- 
ualize from the spoken word—to 
gain an intelligent hearing the 
solicitor must sometimes offer 
something which speaks for itself. 
And I submit. that all effectual 
agency solicitation is necessarily 
suggestive, informative, rather 
than merely persuasive. It is a 
physical impossibility to make a 
good solicitation of a non-adver- 
tiser, at least, without telling him 
a good deal, without offering him 
something fairly definite in the 
way of suggestion. The man who 
has learned advertising by experi- 
ence and is familiar with good 
agency practice does not need a 
plan, but the beginner quite gen- 
erally requires something more 
tangible than statements of an 
agency’s greatness to convince 
him that his business can be suc- 
cessfully advertised, to say noth- 
ing of the problem of selling 
him any particular agency’s 
service. 

And it is the non-advertiser 
who should certainly interest the 
constructive service agency much 
more than the advertiser who is 
already being served by an agency 
of even fair proficiency. The 
agent who seeks to build up his 
own clientele by switching ac- 
counts from other agents is not 
doing very much for the adver- 
tising business. The agency which 
is consistently endeavoring to 
make new advertisers and to make 
it possible for them to develop 
into permanent and_ successful 
advertisers comes closer by a wide 
margin to the ideal of agency 
practice than the firm which cen- 
ters its attention upon divorcing 
business from firms which are 
handling it fairly well, and which 
bore the labor and expense of 
developing it. 

I am not. defending the man 
with the multigraphed “plan.” 
He is an ugly excrescence on a 
clean profession. But he is more 
objectionable, certainly, when he 
seeks to divorce business from a 
decent agency than when he tries 
to create new business for him- 
self. 

And I have no terrific indict- 









ment to bring against the honest 
agency which consents to do some 
preliminary work upon an account 
which will not materialize without 
something of the sort. I do not 
see that there is much material 
difference between that process 
and the policy of discussing the 
prospect’s problems with him 
orally. 

As for the expense of such 
work, it is assuredly paid for out 
of the agent’s own pocket. If he 
scamps his present clients’ work 
to solicit new business he pays 
for it in the loss of accounts. Ad- 
vertisers are able to judge agency 
service clearly enough to ensure 
that. And it is certainly part of 
an agent’s duty toward the pub- 
lisher to spend a share of his 
revenue in seeking new advertis- 
ing. I admit that it is possible to 
carry solicitation of non-adver- 
tisers to excess, but I question 
whether this has often been done 
by agents of reasonable intelli- 
gence. 

No. The evil of over-solicita- 
tion, the useless, costly drain on 
the individual agency and the pro- 
fession at large, certainly takes its 
worst and most commonly en- 
countered form in.the futile prac- 
tice of bedevilling advertisers to 
switch their accounts from one 
agency to another, whether or not. 
there is any visible difference be- 
tween the agencies involved. This 
endeavor obviously wastes money 
when it fails, and it usually does 
fail. It occupies the best brains 
in an agency, and very generally 
shows no return for the effort. 
When it succeeds its profit is on 
the surface only, for the account 
which can be divorced from one 
agent can be divorced from the 
co-respondent still more easily by 
the next home-breaker. Even 
when the change results in an im- 
provement, there is almost cer- 
tain to be a period of confusion 
and experiment before real prog- 
ress begins. I have watched two 
prominent agencies trade accounts 
this last year. Each of them has 
taken an. excellent client away 
from the other. Their best men 
have been busy at this, so busy 
that while they were reaching for 
the other fellow’s account they 
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‘“ What impresses me about your 
service is the way you have gone 
to the bottom of my proposition. 
I believe that this as much as 
anything accounts for the sub- 
stantial headway we are making.”’ 
A Client, (name on request) 


It an agency which is willing to take 
the time to get at the facts interests 
you, let us tell you our story. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 
Advertising 
450 Fourth Avenue New York 























IDEAS 


Good Ideas are as elusive as they're costly. You know that. I’m dead-sure you do, if you 
have anything to do with the buying, or ordering, or preparation of printed matter of any kind. 
And good ideas, Sir, are mighty cashable, by the way! You know that,too. : 

I’ve a rich, rare treat for you! A veritable Storehouse of Stunning New Ideas in Illustrating 
and Printing—sparkling color schemes, unique and attractive productions of high-skilled artists, 
handsomely paid illustr talented typograph men of brains and daring originality ! 

I've two fine big books that are published monthly. One-is called THE PRINTING ART, 
the other THE PRINTING ART SUGCESTION BOOK. You will find them brimful 
of good things every month—uncommon, striking designs, high-art photo- engraving, electrotyp- 
ing, lithography, t phy. Then there are specimens galore cf New Papers, New Covers, 

nd new Papeteries, Wrinkles of every immagine ble kind. 3 : 

O, the cleverest,catchiest stuff you ever saw! They're meaty with myriads of magnificent ideas, 
and what's more, I'm going to send you samples of both of these beautiful books absolutely free ! 
You can just mail me the coupon right away, and they'll be sent you without the slightest 

tion on your part. After you've seen them, if you just can’t resist the idea of having t 
monthly, the subscription price is $3.50 for 24 b If you shouldn’t want to subscribe, 
¢ two copies with my compliments, roe : 

I want you to see them immediately and get a glimpse cf the glories within! Not in all 

erica will you find two monthly publications hke these! Hundreds of prominent business 
men the country over get these wonderful books every month and take advantage of their rich 
and abundant supply of New Ideas. 
go by without Grabbing this Great Chance! THE PRINTING 
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BOOK will pay = tie E. M. DUNBAR, 7 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 
cent. on the investment at every Send me postpaid, one sample each of THE PRINT- 

issue, Let the coupon || ING ART MAGAZINE and the PRINTING 
come forward right away. ART SUGGESTION BOOK. There will be abso- 
Mister! It won't cost you a lutely no charge for these samples. 
copper, mind—and, by the way, 
its a mighty happy thought fo Natme ooess cccccccccccccccscccsevccevessecsssoees 
tend to it right this minute! 
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Your chances for final success are better when you 
begin your advertising in 


_ New England 


A nursery for developing advertising plans which 


may be transplanted elsewhere when hardy enough 


to go it alone. 


A new plan is favored here by 
many conditions, principally: 


Density of population,—there 
being nearly Seven Million people 
in these six States. 


Ability to buy,—the per capita 
wealth is. greater than any other 
six States which can be grouped. 


Money in hand—the pay en- 
velope in manufacturing New 
England makes ready buyers. 
While money in banks is desirable, 
it is from money on hand that the 
great volume of advertised arti- 
cles are purchased. 


Receptive to advertising —the 
local merchants have been adver- 
tising in the daily papers for more 
than a generation and the buyers 
naturally turn to the advertising 
columns to see their offerings. 
The continual, every-day advertis- 


ing of these merchants attracts 
the responsiveness of the people, 
for the merchant is advertising 
for profit. 


Easy to cover,—from Bangor, 
Maine, to Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
can be covered in a day’s journey 
—13 hours, to be exact. The 
cities are close together, so there 
are no long and costly jumps. 


The dealer is willing,—that is, 
if the goods are to be advertised 
in his local daily, because he 
knows by experience that the 
daily will send people to his store 
to take them off his hands. 


These six conditions are as 
necessary to a success in an ad- 
vertising venture as is good soil, 
moisture, sunlight, heat and shel- 
ter to a plant which is struggling 
for a sturdy grasp on mother 
earth. 





Uni d 
Manchester,N.H., (nian 
Lynn,Mass.,Item 


Bridgeport, Ct., Telegram 
New Haven, Ct.,Register 
NewBedford sapiera Meriden,Ct.,Reeord 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington,V t.,Free Press 
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their own. lf anybody is the 

iner for this exchange, I don’t 
see who he can be, for there are 
no business undertakers. 

Soliciting a non-advertiser need 
not take the best of the agency's 
productive intelligence. Soliciting 
the other fellow’s client is pretty 
certain to demand it. And, as 
your correspondent points out, 
when the productive brains of an 
agency are busy with solicitation 
they cannot be as busy as they 
should be with service. 

At the Toronto convention an 
attempt was made to strike a 
blow at this form of excessive 
and profitless solicitation — by 
formulating a declaration to the 
effect that it 1s bad practice “to 
disturb unwarrantably relations 
between a client and an agency 
which is giving him faithful and 
efficient service.” The qualifying 
words rob the plank of practical 
force. With a few exceptions it 
is bad practice to disturb rela- 
tions between client and agent at 
all, and the very general and per- 
sistent attempt to do exactly this 
—not as an exception but as the 
regular routine—not only consti- 
tutes by far the greatest bulk of 
over-solicitation but exhibits the 
evil in by far its most pernicious 
form. ° 
Your contributor aptly classes 
the advertising agent with lawyer, 
accountant and architect, rather 
than with the manufacturer or 
merchant whom he serves. Shy 
at the academic flavor of the word 
as much as you please, the agent’s 
work is a profession first, and a 

business only incidentally. He is 

a purveyor of advice and service 
exactly as are the doctor and the 
lawyer, and his commercial func- 
tions in the purchase of space, 
printing, engraving, etc., affect his 
professional status not one whit 
more than do the physician’s pur- 
chase of medicines or the mys- 
teriously inclusive “disburse- 
ments” of the attorney. 

It is significant that both of 
these professions have evolved, 
out of centuries of experience, 
codes of ethics which practically 
abolish all active competition be- 
tween their practitioners. Twen- 
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Prosperous 
Portland! 
Maine’s Wholesale 
Jobbing Center 


is served by one of the best news- 
papers published in any city of 
its size in America. It is the only 
afternoon daily and covers the 
city and suburbs as well as any 
advertiser could wish. 


Evening 
Express 


A live, wide-awake paper with the 
largest circulation of any Maine 
daily, larger than all other Port- 
land papers combined. 

Leads in Advertising 
Leads in News 

Leads in Effectiveness 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











A Continuation of FACTS about 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The City is well supplied with 
~~ stores, well and ably con- 
ducted. The proprietors stand 
ready to cooperate with the 
Manufacturers of reliable and 
trade marked goods in pushing 
their products. 


Your Advertisement in 


The Sentinel 


that 


Rate Card and Circulation 
Statements on request. 


FITCHBURG 
is growing 
So is The SENTINEL 


Julius Mathews, representative 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


will secure cooperation. 
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TWO PAPERS 


Read for information. National 
advertisers who enter the Pitts- 
burgh field need them. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 
Co-operation and 100% efficiency 
is offered. Include them in your 
list. 

Flat Combination Rate 


22%c. Per Agate Line 


for both papers when the same | 


copy appears in consecutive is- 
sues. For further information 


write 
Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 
J. C. Wilberding, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


J, M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


When Considering 
Mediums to Reach 
The Better Class 


Cigar, Cigarette and 
Tobacco Manufacturers, 
Jobbers, Retailers, and 
Leaf Tobacco Men 


Give a Thought to 


THE 
TOBACCO 
WORLD 


(Est. 1881) 
A Trade Paper of the better sort 


Your request brings 
a copy to your desk 


The Tobacco World 


234 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ty or thirty years will ¢ 

whole history of the gel. 
agency, and instead of poking fun 
at the “archaic ethics” of the an- 
cient professions we might do 
much worse than pattern our 
practice very closeiy on their own 
For those codes are not mere 
whims of etiquette, not idle, stilt. 
ed ceremonial forms. They are 


| keenly practical safeguards of the 


professions and 


their patrons, 


| Lawyers and doctors have learned 
| that active rivalry between pur- 


veyors of expert counsel is more 
than likely to affect the quality 


| and sincerity of the advice itself, 
| which leads straight to loss for 


those who buy the advice, and 
just as inevitably to the hurt of 


| the profession at large and of 


every individual in it. 

We are beginning to realize this 
for ourselves, to see that so long 
as the agent must formulate his 
counsel with an eye and a half 


| on his alert and eager rivals and 
| contrive to serve the interest of 
his 


client with the remaining 
fraction of his attention, neither 


| agent nor client can prosper as 


they should. And, as illustrated 
at Toronto, we are trying to reach 
something very nearly as “unbusi- 
nesslike” as the “absurd” old 
ethics of medicine and law. 

But legislation against this evil, 
even if we could spread it upon 
statute books of State and nation, 
would not stop it. The shyster 
lawyer and the “I-can-cure-you” 
doctor are still with us, in the 
face of stringent laws aimed at 
them. The real power behind 
medical and legal ethics is the 
nearly universal recognition by 
men in those professions of the 
fact that it pays better, in dollars 
and cents, to stay inside the code 
than to wander beyond it. ; 

This profit possibility is still 
more marked in the agency pro- 
fession, and it is not necessary to 
wait for the millennium to cash in 
on it. It pays better, to-day, im 
dollars and cents, to forget about 
the other fellow’s clients than to 
chase them, however diplomatical- 
ly and delicately the chasing may 
be done. The agency which puts 
its brains and money into keeping 
tight hold of its own clients by 
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ving them the best servicé of 
eich it is capable, and which de- 
yotes the time, brains and money 
available for securing new busi- 
ness to the cultivation of adver- 
tising where none has grown be- 
fore, is likely to find a much more 
substantial reward than the grati- 
fying consciousness of virtue. 

It would be hard to specify the 
wrong methods of soliciting a 
non-advertiser. Too much de- 
pends upon the conditions of the 
individual case as to both the 
agent and the client. But it is no 
trouble at all to catalogue com- 
prehensively the wrong ways of 
soliciting another agent’s business 
—they’re all wrong! 


Happy Relations Not 
Disturbed 


By Geo. C. Sherman 

Of Sherman & Bryan, New York 

THE one standing order to our 

selling force is—do not dis- 
turb happy relations between ad- 
yertiser and agent. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, 
that we do not solicit all possible 
accounts in our line, but it does 
mean that when we find a pros- 
pective customer is happy with 
his agency connection, we do not 
even attempt to disturb him. 








Renewal of Appropria- 
tions Is Best 
By W. C. D’Arcy 


Pres, D’Arcy Adv. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
HE question of ethics in 
agency solicitation isa prob- 
lem that will always be with the 
business. It may be solved tem- 
porarily, by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment, and that is a forward move- 
ment to be encouraged, but the 
coming of new blood into the field 
will from time to time keep the 
problem alive, and in that very 
phase of the situation I fear for 
the practical side of rules. 
Personally, I agree heartily with 
what was started in Toronto, but 
the whole matter can only be 
solved by the man at the head 
of each agency organization, 
whose personal consciousness of 
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In the first six months of 1914 the 
Gazette led the second newspaper 
in Worcester in display adver- 
tising by 


17,985 inches 


General Advertising in the 


Worcester 
(Mass. ) 


Gazette 


has kept pace in gains with the 
tremendous increase made by the 
Gazette in its circulation which is 
now the greatest daily newspaper 
circulation within the immediate 
trading district from which Wor- 
cester merchants draw their 
business. 

The Gazette is the paper that brings 
most Worcester people into the 
Worcester stores to bu oods. To 
create the greatest emand for 


ossible 
our goods in WORCESTER and at 
east Selling Cost, use the. GAZETTE. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


“THE KIND YOU RU 
YOUR FINGERS OVER” 


Sattler’s 


STEEL DIE 
Engraved Letterheads 


and Business Cards 



















Selling direct, running an 
enormous three-shift plant, 
and taking mills’ output of 
special high grade paper, 
enables us to Reduce Your 
Cost about 25%. 


DO NOT WRITE! 


Simply mark on your present 
letterhead, number used, and when 
needed, and receive our quotation 
and sample book. Send today. 


THE RUDOLPH S4TTLER CO. 
Dept. A Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Engravers in the West 
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This Man 


Wants a Big Job | 


He has always lived in the 
city, but he believes in the 
opportunities offered by the 
small town—hbelieves, too. 
that life there is more health- 
ful, more enjoyable, more 
livable than in the big city. 
And he wants a chance to 
try out these convictions. 


Formerly he was a leading 
copy-writer in one of the 
biggest advertising agencies 
of the country; now he is 
advertising manager of one 
of the biggest industries of 
its kind—and he made good 
in both instances. 


He can create, organize and 
systematize successful mer- 
chandising and advertising 
plans and campaigns—and 
do it efficiently and econom- 
ically. He knows salesmen 
—can co-operate with the 
sales-manager to get the best 
out of them. And he has an 
unlimited supply of energy 
and ambition, coupled with 
the stability gained by broad 
experience. He is 27 years 
old. 


Perhaps there is a need for 
such a man in your organiza- 
tion. If so, it may be worth 
your while to write to “W..,” 
Box 193, care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


INK 


| his’ responsibility in conducti 


an agency business, together with 


| the degree of enthusiasm th 
| . . al 
| has for the principles iovahal : 


the Standard of Practice as it is 
applied to solicitation will repre- 
sent the only true way of guiding 


| the soliciting force of any or- 


in a Small Town | 
| 


ganization. 

Speaking for an individual con- 
cern, we do not solicit promis- 
cuously, and for two reasons: 
first, we don’t believe in the prac- 
tice, and, second, it wouldn't in 
our case prove a profitable per- 
formance. 

We don’t believe that we are 


| the one organization that can cure 


| every ill and 


| prepare 
| and propose sound plans for a 
| given expenditure but we might 





make every ‘sick 
manufacturer succeed. We can 


intelligent advertising 


not be able to mould the man 
who signed the order into an ef- 
fective interpreter of such an ad- 
vertising plan. We are not all 
suited to one another and some 
other individual in another agency 
organization, through his tem- 
perament, or his associations and 
his general character, might be 
better’ suited to handle that par- 
ticular account. 

Therefore, we endeavor to seek 
only those that we may have 
every reason to believe we can 
serve profitably from two sides. 
Therefore, in our case promis- 
cuous solicitation is not in order, 
from a selfish view-point. 

Frankly, it’s our purpose not 
necessarily to increase the num- 
ber of our clients as much as it is 
to give attention to those we 
have, in order that their business 
may grow with us and in that 
way our profits increase because 
of deserving performance, One 
appropriation renewed from year 
to year and increased proportion- 
ately, in view of past perform- 
ances and deeds well done, is 
worth a heap sight more than get- 
ting two orders to take the place 
of one lost by inefficiency, regard- 
less of which side the inefficiency 
may be attributed to. ‘ 

We believe in the agency busi- 
ness and the fundamentals that 
make the business. We believe 
in the future of it, because of 
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en, generally speaking, who | 
te Mentified with it, and these | 
gme men, because of their | 

th and understanding, will | 
individually and collectively es- | 
tablish a performance and general | 
ethics that will solve the question | 
of solicitation, or the matter of | 
tramping on the other man’s pre- | 


serves. 


Advertisers Often Lead | 
Agents On | 


By A. H. Wood 


Of Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





T seems:to us, theoretically, 
that this expression (Plank 
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Number 2 in the Standards of | 


Practice as adopted at Toronto) | 
stands for a cleaner practice if | 
it can be conscientiously lived up 
to, and so far as we are con- | 
cerned, we try ourselves to live 
up to it. | 

Business, however, is bound to | 
be solicited and oftentimes an ad- | 
vertiser leads an agent on to ex- | 
press his ideas and views before | 
he commits himself as to whether | 
or no he is satisfied with the serv- | 
ice rendered by his present agent. 
We think that we can safely say 
that if an advertiser is being 
served in an efficient manner to 
the satisfaction of a client, it 
would not be an easy matter to 
take this account away. 

Our understanding is that these 
Standards of Practice have been 
accepted with a firm and stead- 
fast idea that advertising agents 
are seeking to better not only 
their conditions but their meth- 
ods, and the writer 
hopes that these Standards of 
Practice will be lived up to and 
that they will bring beneficial 
results. 


Proof that Advertising Was 
Effective 


, Advertising sometimes secures pecul- 
lar results. Recently a number of rent- 
ing and real estate agents called upon 
the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Com. 
pany, of Chicago, for the purpose of 
nersuading it to let up on advertising 
Composite ranges. 
claimed that clients, who read the ad- 
vertising, 


less they contained these ranges, 


sincerely | 


The real estate men | 


| 


did not want apartments un- | M. 
| 286 
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$1,000,000,000 
Our Subscribers Buy More 
Than One Thousand Million 
Dollars’Worth of Dry Goods 
Annually 


During the last few years the 
circulation of DRY GOODS has 
been increasing steadily and 
solidly and the remarkable 
thing about this circulation is 
that our subscribers have a pur- 
chasing power greater than the 
2,000,000 readers of the Satur- 
my Evening Post. 

ere is tmtensive circulation 
Not a copy goes to 
waste and many of them are 
read by the whole store. Thou- 
sands of readers all intent upon 
buying what is newest and best 

in the dry goods markets. 
We are telling these people 
what to buy. It is up to you 

_ to tell them where to buy. 


Dey Gocas 


MAX JAGERHUBER, Editor 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 


for you! 











7,500 Present Circula- 
tion of the Janesville, 
Wisconsin Daily Gazette 


On July ist the Semi-Weekly 
Gazette (published since 1845) 
was consolidated with the Daily 
edition, giving a grand total cir- 
culation of 7,500. 

The Daily Gazette has installed 
a Rotary 16-page press to take 
care of the requirements of its 
advertisers and readers, and cov- 
ers its field at one advertising 
cost. It co-operates with iis ad- 
vertisers and delivers the goods. 

Member of the A. B. C., Adv. 
Bureau A. N. P. A., and Wiscon- 
sin Daily League. 


The Janesville 
Daily Gazette 


Janesville, Wis. 
. W. Allen, Western Representative, 
919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


C. Watson, Eastern Representative, 
Fifth Ave., New York City,''N. Y. 

































































































































































This Man 
Wants a Big Job 


in a Small Town 


He has always lived in the 
city, but he believes in the 
opportunities offered by the 
small town—believes, too, 
that life there is more health- 
ful, more enjoyable, more 
livable than in the big city. 
And he wants a chance to 
try out these convictions. 


Formerly he was a leading 
copy-writer in one of the 
biggest advertising agencies 
of the country; now he is 
advertising manager of one 
of the biggest industries of 
its kind—and he made good 
in both instances. 


He can create, organize and 
systematize successful mer- 
chandising and advertising 
plans and campaigns—and 
do it efficiently and econom- 
ically. He knows salesmen 
—can co-operate with the 
sales-manager to get the best 
out of them. And he has an 
unlimited supply of energy 
and ambition, coupled with 
the stability gained by broad 
experience. He is 27 years 
old. 


Perhaps there is a need for 
such a man in your organiza- 
tion. If so, it may be worth 
your while to write to “W..,” 
Box 193, care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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his responsibility in conduct 

an agency business, together with 
the degree of enthusiasm that he 
has for the principles involved in 
the Standard of Practice as it is 
applied to solicitation will repre- 
sent the only true way of guiding 


| the soliciting force of any or- 


ganization. 

Speaking for an individual con- 
cern, we do not solicit promis- 
cuously, and for two reasons: 
first, we don’t believe in the prac- 
tice, and, second, it wouldn't in 
our case prove a profitable per- 
formance. 

We don’t believe that we are 


| the one organization that can cure 


every ill and make every sick 
manufacturer succeed. We can 
prepare intelligent advertising 
and propose sound plans for a 
given expenditure but we might 
not be able to mould the man 
who signed the order into an ef- 
fective interpreter of such an ad- 
vertising plan. We are not all 
suited to one another and some 
other individual in another agency 
organization, through his tem- 
perament, or his associations and 
his general character, might be 
better’ suited to handle that par- 
ticular account. 

Therefore, we endeavor to seek 
only those that we may have 
every reason to believe we can 
serve profitably from two sides. 
Therefore, in our case promis- 
cuous solicitation is not in order, 
from a selfish view-point. 

Frankly, it’s our purpose not 
necessarily to increase the num- 
ber of our clients as much as it is 
to give attention to those we 
have, in order that their business 
may grow with us and in that 
way our profits increase because 
of deserving performance. One 


appropriation renewed from year - 


to year and increased proportion- 
ately, in view of past perform- 
ances and deeds well done, is 
worth a heap sight more than get- 
ting two orders to take the place 
of one lost by inefficiency, regard- 
less of which side the inefficiency 
may be attributed to. : 

We believe in the agency busi- 
ness and the fundamentals that 
make the business. We believe 
in the future of it, because of 
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men, generally speaking, who | 
in Wdentified with it, and these | 
same men, because of their | 
breadth and understanding, will | 
individually and collectively es- | 
tablish a performance and general | 
ethics that will solve the question | 
of solicitation, or the matter of | 
tramping on the other man’s pre- | 
serves. | 





Advertisers Often Lead | 
Agents On | 
By A. H. ‘Wood 
Of Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
T seems: to us, theoretically, 
that this expression (Plank 
Number 2 in the Standards of 
Practice as adopted at Toronto) 
stands for a cleaner practice if 
it can be conscientiously lived up 
to, and so far as we are con- 
cerned, we try ourselves to live 
up to it. 

Business, however, is bound to | 
be solicited and oftentimes an ad- | 
vertiser leads an agent on to ex- | 
press his ideas and views before 
he commits himself as to whether 
or no he is satisfied with the serv- | 
ice rendered by his present agent. | 
We think that we can safely say 
that if an advertiser is being 
served in an efficient manner to | 
the satisfaction of a client, it 
would not be an easy matter to 
take this account away. 

Our understanding is that these 
Standards of Practice have been 
accepted with a firm and stead- 
fast idea that advertising agents 
are seeking to better not only 
their conditions but their meth- 
ods, and the writer sincerely | 
hopes that these Standards of 
Practice will be lived up to and 
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$1,000,000,000 
Our Subscribers Buy More 
Than One Thousand Million 
Dollars’ Worth of Dry Goods 
Annually 


During the last few years the 
circulation of DRY GOODS has 
been increasing steadily and 
solidly and the remarkable 
thing about this circulation is 
that our subscribers have a pur- 
chasing power greater than the 
2,000,000 readers of the Satur- 
ony Evening Post. 

ere ts tmtensive circulation 
for you! Not a copy goes to 
waste and many of them are 
read by the whole store, Thou- 
sands of readers all intent upon 
buying what is newest and best 
in the dry goods markets. 

We are telling these people 
what to buy. It is up to you 

_ to tell them where to buy. 


Dery Godds 


MAX JAGERHUBER, Editor 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 














that they will bring beneficial 
results. 


Proof that Advertising Was | 
Effective 


_ Advertising sometimes secures pecul- 
jar results. Recently a number of rent- 
ing and real estate agents called upon | 
the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Com.- | 
dany, of Chicago, for the purpose of 
Nersuading it to let up on advertising | 
-omposite ranges. The real estate men | 
claimed that clients, who read the ad- 
vertising, did not want apartments un- | 
less they contained these ranges, I 





7,500 Present Circula- 
tion of the Janesville, 
Wisconsin Daily Gazette 


On July 1st the Semi-Weekly 
Gazette (published since 1845) 
was consolidated with the Daily 
edition, giving a grand total cir- 
culation of 7,500. 

The Daily Gazette has installed 
a Rotary 16-page press to take 
care of the requirements of its 
advertisers and readers, and cov- 
ers its field at one advertising 
cost. It co-operates with its ad- 
vertisers and delivers the goods. 

Member of the A. B. C., Adv. 
Bureau A. N. P. A., and Wiscon- 
sin Daily League. 


The Janesville 
Daily Gazette 


Janesville, Wis. 
A. W. Allen, Western Representative, 
919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


M. C. Watson, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City,'N. Y. 
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Advertising An advertis- 
Contracts, § agent has 


asked PRINTERS’ 
Good and xx to settle a 
Bad 


dispute between 
one of his clients and a publica- 
tion, growing out of a three-year- 
old contract. Back in 1911, the 
publisher accepted an advertising 
contract which included this 
clause: “It is agreed that there 
will be no increase in rates over 
the present existing rates on any 
future consecutive contracts.” 
Since that date three consecutive 
annual contracts have been accept- 
ed, each carrying a specific renew- 
al clause. Last month a fourth 
contract was rejected by the pub- 
lisher, on the ground that it was 
the understanding when the first 
contract was accepted that the rate 
should be held for three years 
only. Now the advertiser wants 
to know whether he can force the 
publisher to accept this fourth con- 
tract in accordance with his (the 


advertiser's) interpretation of the 
first contract. 

We think it probable that he 
can, because the publisher accept- 
ed, in 1913, a contract carrying a 


renewal clause, the effec j 
would be to hold the vale feaaa 
than three years. If there reall 
had been the understanding 
claimed by the publisher, the pre 
sumption is that he would have 
insisted upon striking the renewal 
clause from the contract which 
covered the last year of the three 
3ut the important point is not to 
be found in the details of the spe- 
cific case, but in the fact that it 
points out so plainly the need of 
using care and forethought in the 
execution of advertising contracts, 
If the advertiser brings suit in this 
case, it will be necessary for the 
court to ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible what was in the minds of 
both parties in 1911. The court 
will-do that by reviewing the mu- 
tual acts of both since that time— 
a process which may save some- 
body a few hundred dollars less 
than it costs. 

Most people think of a contract 
as a piece of paper with writing 
on it. But the paper is only the 
evidence of a contract. The con- 
tract itself is the agreement to do 
something for a consideration. It 
is a joining of minds for a spe- 
cific purpose, and may sometimes 
be valid if it is never written at 
all. A written advertising con- 
tract is evidence of an agreement 
to insert advertising which will be 
paid for at a certain rate, and it 
is good evidence or bad according 
to the accuracy with which it ex- 
presses the actual, mental agree- 
ment of both parties. 

It may not be the easiest thing 
in the world to write a contract 
which expresses exactly what both 
parties intend, but it is worth 
while to try, for it may save a 
lot of trouble and expense later on. 
Any phrase which is so ambiguous 
as to need oral explanation should 
be changed instanter so as to tell 
the whole story. Both parties may 
be perfectly in accord at the time, 
and may agree completely regard- 
ing the interpretation. But if one 
of them changes his mind six 
months or six years later, who is 
to decide what the interpretation 
really was? i 

A carefully worded contract is a 
protection to the publisher as well 
as to the advertiser. There is no 
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law which requires advertising 

cts to be written in formal 
phraseology, but the law of com- 
mon sense declares that they 
should be written so clearly as to 
need no “explanation.” 


The late Gengue 
F. Baer, says the 
in the Wall Street Jour- 
Unexpected yaj, was almost 
the only big railroad official of 
prominence who did not rise from 
the ranks. “Among the railroad 
officials who started in as either 
station agent, ticket seller or tele- 
graph operator, there are to-day 
five chairmen of boards of direc- 
tors, eleven presidents, sixteen 
vice-presidents, fourteen general 
passenger agents, thirteen traffic 
managers, eight general managers, 
two assistants to railroad presi- 
dents, and seven railroad superin- 
tendents.” 

The copy-man in an agency, the 
salesman who makes the small 
towns with a trunk of samples, 
the youngster who fills his first 
job checking insertions and filing 
correspondence in the advertising 
department of a corporation, can 
equal any one of those records to- 
day if he will follow the same 
methods: if he will work, and 
watch, and wait. Conditions 
haven’t changed very materially 
since those railroad officials were 
young, except in so far as they 
have brought about greater oppor- 
tunities. Twenty years hence we 
are going to need presidents and 
general managers, and where are 
they coming from if not from the 
ranks? 

The trouble with most of us is 
lack of faith in what cannot be 
seen. We travel along in the old 
rut which seems to stretch out in- 
definitely, and just because we 
cannot see the end of it (which 
nobody can see, it happens) we 
assume that the end is not there. 
Then perhaps we listen awhile to 
the soap-box orator on the street 
corner, conclude that everything 
is out of joint, and lose the road 
entirely. 

As a matter of sober, practical 
fact, business is full of surprises. 
The rut which seems to lead no- 
where has ways of broadening out 


Opportunity 
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suddenly and most unexpectedly. 
The board of directors meets— 
that body of cold-blooded finan- 
ciers which seems to know little 
and care less about the human 
organization it controls—and de- 
cides to divide the sales territory 
into districts, with a manager over 
each. The results of that decision 
are felt clear down to the sales- 
department messenger boy, who 
finds his rut broadened by the 
promotion of the man just ahead 
of him. 

Or perhaps the decision is made 
to put out a new product, or to 
open new territory. There are a 
multitude of things which are 
happening every day to readjust 
the relationships throughout en- 
tire organizations, and many of 
them come without the slightest 
warning. Of course, the plums 
are not passed around with abso- 
lute impartiality—it can hardly be 
expected from mere human organ- 
izations—but in the long run it is 
the man who stands by the ship 
who is invited to walk the quar- 
ter-deck. 


An article in 


“ Satety i 
First”’ at a Printers’ INK 
for May 21, en- 
Profit titled “‘Safety 


First’ as an Advertising Appeal,” 
showed how certain of the rail- 
roads as well as industrial corpo- 
rations were using the safety ap- 
peal as a builder of good will. 
Figures are now at hand which 
show that the advertising of 
“safety first” is not only a source 
of intangible good will, but is 
also productive of very immediate 
and tangible profit. 

According to the figures of the 
Boston News Bureau, the Boston 
Elevated Railroad paid out in 
damages for accident, in 1912, a 
sum equal to 4.4 per cent on its 
capital stock. In 1913 its damage 
claims amounted to 3.5 per cent 
on the stock. The reduction may 
or may not have been due to the 
influence of “safety first” cam- 
paigns which had been started 
elsewhere. But quite recently the 
Boston Elevated inaugurated a 
campaign of its own, using news- 
papers and posters throughout the 
territory reached by its lines, 
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During the first two weeks of the 
campaign, a total of 96 street acci- 
dents occurred in all Boston, 4s 
against 124 in the same period last 
year. Seven resulted fatally, as 
against 26 last year. Accidents on 
the Boston Elevated were reduced 
by 24 per cent. 

The figures are impressive be- 
cause it is so easy to identify the 
loss of. earnings, and to show 
what it means to the stockholders. 
There are other losses, however, 
in other lines of business, which 
are not so easy to identify, but 
which the public responsiveness to 
advertising might be invoked to 
remedy. Can’t be advertised? 
Did anybody think, ten years ago, 
that “safety” could be advertised 
so as to show a profit? 





What Do Is the retail 
chain store sys- 

You Know tem a normal and 
About Chain yseful develop- 
Stores? ment of busi- 
ness? Or is it, as the manufac- 


turers and independent retailers 
went down to Washington to tell 
Congress it is, the substantial be- 
ginning of a huge trade tyranny, 
which must needs be curbed? Is 
the future of advertising in pawn? 
Will a revised Stevens bill, a Clay- 
ton or Metz bill protect it? 
knows? 

The reports of the committee 
meetings give only a partial an- 
swer. There are no Government 
data. Secretary Redfield found, 
it is said, no information at all on 
the subject in the files of the De- 
partment of Commerce. No 
books have covered it. The ar- 
ticles in Printers’ Ink and other 
trade publications go only part 
way. And the financial world, 
so keen about other phases of 
“big business,” appears to have all 
but overlooked the chain store as 
an economic factor. The active 
interest in it has been confined to 
a few people, chiefly retailers with 
a grievance. 

All this is changed. Recent 
events have brought the question 
to the fore. The several Supreme 
Court decisions of the past few 
years and particularly of the past 
few months have revealed—some 
say, have created—a danger. The 
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question is, how much of a dan. 
ger, and how to avoid it? 

The facts should show the 
tendency and the method of 
changing it. The difficulty is that 
the facts have been reposing, most 
of them, in individual minds and 
experience; they have not got out 
into print; we are only just begin- 
ning to see how significant they 
are. We know a good deal about 
department stores and mail-order 
houses, which are the other 
factors criticised in this connec. 
tion, but we do not know about 
chain stores in the same way, 

The thing to do at this point, 
then, is to get the facts, sift them, 
study them, and tell what they 
mean. Printers’ INK has under- 
taken to do this. It has already 
gathered a great deal of informa- 
tion and is adding to it daily 
through the co-operation of 
hundreds of manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers and publishers, as 
well as commercial associations. 
Those who furnish the facts, 
viewing them, as they do, from 
their own special angles, differ 
widely as to their significance, but 
they are a unit in their desire to 
learn the vital things which a 
larger and more comprehensive 
study of the facts must show. 

Under these conditions, it would 
be a pity if the last available fact 
were not brought to the surface. 
The articles embodying the facts 
and findings will begin soon. 
They will extend over a consider- 
able period, and there is every op- 
portunity for readers who have 
material facts to contribute them 
to the discussion. The mere names 
of chains, by which are meant 
groups, or syndicates of three or 
more retail stores in any line, will 
be of use. Many of our informants 
overlook this simple but important 
information, ‘either because they 
do not always recognize the stores 
as chain stores, or else because 
they think everybody does. Hew- 
ever given, the co-operation of all 
is desired. The interchange of 
facts and views will be all the 
more valuable according to their 
number and soundness; they will 
afford a complete explanation of 
the situation, and the explanation 
will contain the remedy. 
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good paper, each page 6 inches deep by 8 inches 
wide ; bound in cloth. 


Advertising Manager 
can have a copy of this $5.00 
book for cost of shipping 

ve The 1914 Desbarats Newspaper Directory, just 
i, off the press, is an indispensable guide for every 
they advertiser seeking to do business in Canada, as 
der- it contains the very latest information about the 
ady Canadian Newspaper situation. 

= It gives the latest circulation figures of every 
iob- publication in Canada, from the Pacific to the 
as Atlantic. 

ns, 

cts, It tells what are the leading industries in the 
‘ey different cities, towns and villages, their natural 
ve resources, where situated, proximity to other 
to cities, towns and villages, leading banks, popu- 
ES lation, transportation facilities and, in fact, a fund 
ve of valuable and useful information. 

“ 178 Canadian Publishers 

0 Scattered through the pages of the Desbarats 
" Newspaper Directory will be found the adver- 
,- tisements of 178 leading publishers giving strong 
} arguments why the advertiser should make use 
: of their publications. The Desbarats Newspaper 
Directory contains over 300 pages, printed on j 


The Desbarats Newspaper Directory is regularly 
sold for $5.00 a copy, but if you will apply for it on 
your business stationery, attach this advertisement 
to your letter and enclose 35 cents, stamps or money 
order, to cover cost of shipping, a copy will be for- 
warded to you postpaid. 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency, Ltd. 


Suite 101 284 Lagauchetiere Street W. 


oO Montreal, Canada Oo 
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Broadening the Doctrine of Un- 
fair Competition 


By Edward S. Rogers 


Of the Chicago Bar 


{[Epitortat Note: In Printers’ Ink 
for July 9, an editorial appeared under 
the title “Publicity is Needed Here,” 
in which we urged business men to 
familiarize themselves with the doctrine 
of unfair competition, and to promote 
intelligent discussion of it. Such dis- 
cussion would, we believe, prevent 
many of the entirely hopeless attempts 
at infringement, which result only in 
costly and vexatious litigation. This 
article is Mr. Rogers’ response to that 
editorial. He believes not only that 
the doctrine of unfair competition should 
be more widely understood, but that 
the doctrine itself should be expanded 
beyond its present limitations to in- 
clude all acts through which one man 
takes an unfair advantage of a com- 
petitor. Furthermore, Mr. Rogers sees 
a tendency on the part of the courts to 
do that very thing.] 


MAY years ago a judge of 
wide experience made this 
observation : 

“Fraud is a generic term and 
embraces all the multifarious 
means which human ingenuity can 
devise, and is resorted to by one 
individual to get an advantage 
over another by false suggestions, 
or by the suppression of the 
truth. -No definite and invaria- 
ble rule can be laid down as a 
general proposition defining 
fraud, as it includes all surprise, 
trick, cunning, dissembling and 
any unfair way by which another 
is cheated. The only boundaries 
defining it are those which limit 
human knavery.” 

So the courts have prudently 
refrained from defining unfair 
competition, because no one, how- 
ever astute and experienced, can 
foresee what ingenious contri- 
vance the. unfair trader will de- 
vise to benefit himself at the ex- 
pense of his competitors. 

As illustrations of the many 
and variant means by which peo- 
ple have sought to derive an in- 
equitable advantage at the ex- 
pense of. others, a glance at the 
cases decided during the last year 
will show the divergent methods 
employed. 

The National Cloak & Suit 
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Company, as every one knows, js 
a large and reputable institution 
in the City of New York, doing 
a mail-order business in women’s 
apparel. Two individuals in Chi- 
cago, who had been trading under 
various names, rented the store 
which was afterwards demolished 
to make room for the Lytton 
Building, and put up a sign “Na- 
tional Cloak Company.” At the 
same time they were operating 
two other stores on State Street, 
under the names “Palmer’s” and 
“Macey’s.” The National Cloak & 
Suit Company filed a bill to en- 
join the misuse of the name “Na- 
tional.” The Court commented 
on the use of the name “Palmer’s” 
and “Macey’s,” saying: 

The names ‘Palmer’ and “Macy,” it 
appears, were well-known cloak and suit 
houses, the former in Chicago and the 
latter in New York, which facts seem 
from the record to explain defendants’ 
manner of availing themselves of busi- 
ness conditions. 

Speaking of the use of the name 
“National Cloak Company,” the 
Court observed: 

“A number of persons, being 
familiar with complainant's Na- 
tional garments, were deceived by 
these signs. Some were aggrieved 
at the treatment accorded them. 
It was complainant’s policy to fill 
orders promptly and carefully, 
and on complaint to always return 
the money, relying upon this fair 
treatment and other considerate 
methods for the building up of its 
business. The record shows in- 
stances in which defendants by 
their contrary methods worked 
injury to complainant. Several 
parties testified that they sup- 
posed defendants were a branch 
house of complainant. : 

“It seems clear from the testt- 
mony that defendants deliberately 
took advantage of complainants 
good name, acquired through 
popular business methods and ex- 
pensive advertising, to sell their 

















goods. While it would not ordi- 
narily seem probable that com- 
plainant’s mail-order business 
would be affected by local at- 
fempts to appropriate its trade, it 
appears from the record that 
complainant was injured... . The 
injunction may go as prayed.” 

The British-American Tobacco 
Company sought to enjoin the use 
of the words “British American 
Cigar Stores Company” by a New 
York concern. The court below 
denied relief. The Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision, 
saying : 


We can not resist the conclusion that 
the complainant states a case of unfair 
competition. Unfair to the complainant 
because the use of its name may in- 
duce the thoughtless purchasers, anxious 
to secure its product, to take the de- 
fendant’s instead, and unfair to the 
public because they may be induced to 
urchase not only the defendant’s goods, 
pat also its bonds and stocks, believing 
that they are issued by a corporation 
organized by or connected with the 
complainant. 


PROTECTING THE UNWARY PUR- 
CHASER 


The Devoe Snuff Company and 
its predecessors, for very nearly 
acentury, have manufactured 
snuff at Spotswood, New Jersey, 
at an establishment known as the 
Eagle Mills. Their packages have 
borne the picture of an American 
eagle and the words “Eagle Mills” 
have always appeared upon the 
labels. The defendant, a dealer 
in Detroit, placed upon his snuff 
packages a picture of the Polish 
national emblem, which is a con- 
ventional double eagle. The 
Devoe Snuff Company sued to 
enjoin the use of this picture. The 
defense was that the pictures were 
so different that nobody could be 
fooled. The court below acceded 
to this view. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed this decision 
saying : 

“Complainant’s snuff, as a result 
of its markings, having become 
known in the market as ‘Eagle 
Snuff,’ defendant’s adoption of a 
mark causing his goods to bear 
the same name in the market 
would invade complainant’s rights. 
... We think such is the result 
of the use of defendant's labels. 
It is doubtless true that the dealer 
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CONFIDENCE is the basis of human 
relations from the drooling days of baby- 
hood to the .senile dependence of the 
days of dotage. 


CONFIDENCE is the Trust that makes 


the suckling babe stretch out its chubby 
arms in smiling welcome to “Mother.” 


CONFIDENCE is the dependence that 
makes the growing child cling with sure- 
ness to the hand of “Father.” 


CONFIDENCE is the sweet faith that 


makes the budding woman to accept with 
blushing pride the youthful wisdom of 
her sweetheart. 


CONFIDENCE is the reliance in his 
own ability that makes the man first 
embark in business. 


CONFIDENCE is the belief in the hon- 
esty of others that makes him extend 
credit to his customers. 


CONFIDENCE is the belief in others 
which inspires the banker to lend 
money with which the man finances his 
business. 


CONFIDENCE, thus, is the foundation 
upon which rests the consummation of 
all Life’s many Plans. 


Into the very Fabric of Business is 
woven CONFIDENCE; it is part of 


| both the warp and woof! 


In business—CONFIDENCE between 


| the buyer and seller is an essential. 


Without it—there is no excuse for 


Trading. 


We seek*to do business only with those 
who have confidence in us and in whom 
we have confidence. 


| CONFIDENCE in us cannot come to you 


from this printed word; it must be born 
first within your own mind—especially 
if you are at a great distance from us 
—as are many of our clients. 


We seek your confidence not on the 
strength of what we promise, but on the 
proof of what we perform. 


We ask of you this confidence—that 
you give us a chance to prove up. 


Zellner-Frank, Inc. 
Advertising Service 
Plans—Literature— Counsel 
1123 Broadway, New York 
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accustomed to handling complain- 
ant’s snuff would not be deceived 
by defendant’s labels or advertis- 
ing matter. But this is not, we 
think, true of the ultimate pur- 
chaser. If, as we have found to 
be the fact, the name ‘Eagle Snuff’ 
has come to be associated in the 
minds of the public with and to 
represent complainant’s product, 
we think it clear that the ordinary 
purchaser accustomed to buy and 
use ‘Eagle Snuff,’ and not seeing 
the respective products side by 
side, could readily be deceived 
into purchasing defendant’s prod- 
uct as that of complainant, pre- 
senting, as the former does, the 
idea of ‘Eagle’ snuff as a promi- 
nent characteristic. It may be 
true that the cautious and dis- 
criminating purchaser is not likely 
to be so misled; but the protec- 
tion accorded to a trade-mark is 
not limited to the cautious and 
discriminating customer, but em- 
braces the ‘ordinary’ or ‘unwary’ 
purchaser as well.” 

The Samson Cordage Works 
has for many years made sash 
cord with one strand colored so 
as to appear in the surface of the 
cord in a series of spirally ar- 
ranged dots. A competitor put 
upon the market sash cord con- 
taining a plurality of colored 
strands so that they appeared as 
a broken spiral line. It was held 
that there could be no trade-mark 
in spots on a cord, but, said the 
Court: 

“There was testimony that the 
form and arrangement of com- 
plainant’s ‘spots’ had by long use 
become associated in the public 
mind as representing complain- 
ant’s manufacture, and that de- 
fendant’s mark so far resembled 
complainant’s as that the former’s 
cord could easily be mistaken for 
‘that of the latter and sold as such, 
especially if the label had been 
removed and the goods were not 
shown side by side... . 

“However, the protection against 
unfair competition is not limited 
to such imitation or conduct as 
would deceive a cautious and dis- 
criminating purchaser, but in- 
cludes such as would be likely to 
mislead the ordinary or usual 
buyer; and the liability of the 
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ultimate consumer to be misled 
must be reckoned with...‘ And 
if the marking of defendant's cord 
was such that it was likely, by the 
ordinary purchaser, to be taken 
for complainant’s cord, if not 
closely examined, the failure to 
use distinguishing labels would 
normally be evidence of an intent 
to mislead.” 


COPYING OF LABELS AND CIRCULARS 


Frank E. Baldwin, for a num. 
ber of years, made a miners’ 
acetylene gas lamp of a peculiar 
shape, packing it in boxes of a 
distinctive type and sold under 
labels giving directions for use in 
many languages. A competitor 
began the manufacture of lamps 
of precisely the same appearance 
and with all the accessories in 
close resemblance to the Baldwin 
lamp, so that it required careful 
inspection to detect the difference. 
The lamps were packed in a paste- 
board box, resembling in size and 
shape the complainant’s box, and 
with a circular, an exact copy of 
the complainant’s circular. Held 
to constitute unfair competition. 
The Court announced: 


All this convinces us that the de- 
fendant was endeavoring to get the 
plaintiff’s trade. The evidence shows 
that the defendant did get the plaintiff's 
trade and is now enjoying the benefit of 
the labor and money of plaintiff. ... 

. . « we are satisfied that the de- 
fendant has been guilty of unfair com- 
petition. 


The manufacturers of Hennessy 
Three Star brandy, Martell 
brandy, Canadian Club whiskey, 
Hostetter’s bitters, Gordon gin, 
Gilka Kummel, King William 
whiskey and Usher’s Scotch 
whiskey, proceeded against the 
Wine Growers’ Association, 
‘operating from 32 to 36 stores in 
Greater New York. Detectives in 
the employ of plaintiffs visited 11 
of defendant’s stores, representing 
that they desired to purchase bulk 
liquors, which could be substi- 
tuted for the brands named. De- 
fendant’s employees sold bulk 
goods in imitation of the genuine 
and furnished therewith empty 
bottles with the genuine labels 
upon them. One, at least, of the 
managers of defendant’s store, be- 
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fieving that he was dealing with 
yacht clubs, fishing clubs and 
stores, sold the goods in bulk and 
furnished empty bottles from time 
to time. This manager volun- 
tered to furnish empty bottles 
and promised to send bottles with 
clean labels, and advised that a 
genuine bottle of each brand be 
kept on a shelf back of the bar so 
that it might be opened in the 
presence of customers in case of 
complaint. 

Defendant objected that the 
only evidence of its conduct was 
that of detectives, and contended 
that no injunction should be 
granted. The Court met this 
argument by saying: “It is enough 
that plaintiff has established 
several sales from which must be 
deduced the fact that defendant 
was willing to make further sales, 
and that in several of the stores 
owned by defendant its agents 
were ready to make sales is clearly 
established. 

“Injunction should therefore 
issue to stop defendant from con- 
tinuing the practice it has in- 
dulged in.” 
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These cases show that the 
courts are astute to pursue and 
arrest the unfair trader when his 
unfairness consists in a fraudu- 
lent attempt to appropriate a com- 
petitor’s business by deception of 
the public. Just now, however, 
we are passing through a stage of 
development strikingly similar to 
that which occurred about thirty 
years ago. Beginning in the 70’s 
and extending into the 80’s, the 
unfair trader was just learning 
that the courts rigorously stopped 
trade-mark infringement. The in- 
fringer, up to that time, had usu- 
ally contented himself with steal- 
ing his rival’s trade-mark and the 
courts dealt vigorously with him. 
This, having demonstrated to him 
that this sort of knavery was un- 
safe, the trade pirate exerted his 
ingenuity and found that by imi- 
tating his successful rival’s labels 
and packages and duplicating or 
simulating other identifying 
means and symbols of various 
sorts, he could just as effectively 
steal a competitor’s business as he 
could by counterfeiting his trade- 
mark, 
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For a while the courts did not 
know how to meet the situation. 
There was, of course, no such 
thing as an exclusive trade-mark 
right, for example, in the color 
of a label or a geographical name 
or the shape of a package, but it 
was. equally plain that an estab- 
lished trade could be stolen and 
customers deceived by the de- 


ceptive use of these things. So, 


the courts evolved a doctrine 
which, ‘for want of a better name, 
they called “unfair competition,” 
and unfair competition was re- 
garded as a branch or by-product 
of trade-mark infringement. It is 
supposed to consist in the stealing 
away of a man’s business and the 
deception of his customers by 
some sort of artful contrivance in- 
volving a misrepresentation that 
another man’s goods are his—A’s 
product masquerading as B’s. 

The phrase “unfair competition” 
has, during the last thirty years, 
become so commonly applied in 
law to such specific misrepresenta- 
tions that it is in peril of being 
limited to them. It is unfortunate 
that this is so, because the unfair 
trader is not now restricting him- 
self to such means of benefiting 
himself and injuring his com- 
petitors. The courts are bound, 
sooner or later, and we all hope 
sooner, to take a step in advance 
and to hold that to constitute 
competitive practices unfair they 
need not necessarily be fraudulent 
or deceptive. Some judges have 
already accepted this view. 

The Prest-O-Lite Company 
furnishes acetylene gas in tanks 
for use on automobiles. The de- 
fendant, a competitor, procured 
empty Prest-O-Lite tanks and 
filled them with another gas. It 
was held that while defendant had 
a perfect right to purchase empty 
Prest-O-Lite containers from .the 
owners, complainant’s exchange 
system was a property right which 
was impaired by defendant filling 
complainant’s empty tanks with 
Searchlight gas and selling them, 
and that this constituted unlawful 
competition, though defendant 
pasted a label on the refilled tanks 
from which a purchaser might, by 
close attention, discover that the 


gas contained therein was not 


rest-O-Lite. The Court said: 


Fair competition between the 
two systems is excellent, but the 
acts complained of do not involve 
competition between the two sys. 
tems. They involve a yse by the 
defendants in the furtherance of 
their competitive business, and the 
appropriation, of something of 
value which actually belongs to 
their competitor. Instead of usi 
their own system in competition 
with complainant’s system they 
actually make complainant's sys- 
tem the very medium through 
which their gas was introduced to 
complainant’s customers. 

“Clearly, it was not contem- 
plated by the complainant and a 
purchaser in its business system 
that that system should itself be 
used to further the business of 
complainant’s competitor; and it 
is equally clear that, if such use 
is permitted, the result would be 
a total destruction of the com- 
plainant’s business system, for 
anybody anywhere could, by the 
use of Prest-O-Lite tanks, intro- 
duce Searchlight gas or any other 
similar illuminant, and eventually 
break down the complainant's 
business. This, not through the 
introduction of, or the intent to 
introduce, a competing business 
system, but by using complain- 
ant’s system for its own destruc- 
tion. The result of this would 
be not only disastrous to the busi- 
ness system built up by complain- 
ant, but necessarily destructive of 
any other similar system, . . 

“The great value of complain- 
ant’s business lies in the inters 
changeability of its tanks. This 
quality the complainant has cre- 
ated. It is his, and no one has the 
right to appropriate it for his own 
gain to the detriment and even 
destruction of complainant's busi- 
ness. That quality is incorporeal 
and intangible, but is property, 
nevertheless. The complainant 
manifestly having no adequate 
remedy at law is entitled to have 
his property protected by a court 
of equity. This, of course, 1s 
aside from any question involved 
in the ownership of a registered 
trade-mark; or any question of 
deceit. Defendant’s wrong does 
not lie in the mere use of old 
Prest-O-Lite tanks, but in using 


them to destroy the complainant's - 
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business system for the purpose 
of, or with the result of, injuring 
the complainant’s business.” __ 
This case and a few others like 
it demonstrate that in the view of 
some judges, unfair competition is 
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conception on the part of the pub- 
lic generally in regard to the pur- 
pose of these laws because they 
are spoken of uniformly as pure- 
food laws. As a matter of fact, 
we have to deal with the purity 










Usi and that competition is unfair if competition. They have always 
tition one trader is enabled to benefit been played up in the newspapers 
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of food only to a minor extent. 
They are, in fact, really laws for 
the purpose of suppressing unfair 


not limited to practices which are 
fraudulent, but that the phrase is 
perfectly general in its application 
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the consumer. That phase of the 
law became particularly promi- 
nent recently through the enact- 
ment of the amendment which re- 
quires that all packages-of food 
shall have a plain and conspicuous 
statement on the label of the 
quantity of food that is present in 
a package of food. That plainly 
has nothing whatever to do with 
purity. It is solely for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the purchaser 
gets his money’s worth, 

“That amendment was enacted 
for the purpose of preventing 
such frauds as were discussed 
poetically a long time ago by Oli- 
ver Wendell Ho!mes in his poem, 
‘The Comet,’ in which he said he 
would order his ascension robe 
when bottles no longer had dim- 
ples that would hold your fist, 
and strawberries grew larger 
downward through the box. That 
is the sort of fraud the net weight 
amendment was aimed at. It 
hasn’t anything whatever to do 
with the consumer’s health, except 
that if you sell the consumer less 
for his money than he is entitled 


to get, you are raising the ‘starva- 
tion line’ by just that much; and 
of course the nearer you get the 
submerged tenth to the starva- 
tion line the closer you get them 


to disease. But it has. only this 
very indirect relation to health.” 

The suppression of unfair 
competition in this manner ought 
not to be limited to foods and 
drugs; it should be extended to 
commodities generally. More than 
that, the law ought not to be limited 
to the markings upon a package. 
It should be expanded so as to 
include advertisements. Lying ad- 
vertisements are morally just as 
wrong, commercially just as un- 
fair and actually just as deceptive 
as lying labels. 

A trader who falsely advertises 
as “pure linen towels,” towels 
which are half cotton, is com- 
peting unfairly with every man 
who is selling pure linen towels 
at the price which he is compelled 
to charge for them, and he is also 
competing unfairly with the men 
who are honestly selling cotton 
and linen towels, as such, because, 
by his misrepresentation, he is 
able to get a higher price for his 


INK 


falsely represented, 
they are for the eae ~ 
estly described. 

The linen-towel example is only 
one of a thousand which readily 
suggest themselves. Any man who 
lies about the goods he sells, or by 
extravagant statements represents 
them to be better than they are, 
is competing unfairly with every 
honest dealer who is advertising 
and selling his goods for what 
they are. So, too, the dealer, who 
by secret rebates, split commis: 
sions or other preferential treat. 
ment, is able to secure price dis- 
crimination in his favor is com: 
peting unfairly with his less fa- 
vored rivals. 

There ought to be a Federal 
statute prohibiting such -and like 
commercial knavery in commerce 
over which Federal jurisdiction 
extends, with a provision that the 
machinery can be put in motion 
by any person damaged by the 
conduct complained of. 

The Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion bills now before Congress, 
tend in this direction, but they do 
not go far enough and this is 
probably due to the fact that busi- 
ness men themselves, much less 
the legislators, do not appreciate 
what a menace to legitimate busi- 
ness unfair trade practices are 
and how common they are. 

The average business man does 
not fear honest competition. What 
he does fear is the unfair and im- 
moral competition which he is 
forced to meet, and which, un- 
fortunately, in many cases, he can- 
not meet by decent methods. 
There ought to be relief against 
such conditions not only for the 
protection of the public against 
imposition, but for the defense of 
honest business. 

Of course, the public is hurt by 
this sort of chicanery, but the 
great injury, and the one which 
affects all the people, is the de- 
plorable and. demoralizing busi 
ness conditions which such prac 
tices engender. So, therefore, it 
seems to me that unfair compe- 
tition ought to be held to include 
every practice by which one 
trader, by any means, is enabled 
to take an unfair or immoral ad- 
vantage of his competitors. 
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Trade - Names 
Dictionary 


in the 


The Editor of the New Standard 
‘ Dictionary Explains Why and 
on What Conditions They Are 
Admitted to the Vocabulary— 
Not Over a Thousand Included 
—New Names Appearing 


RINTERS’ INK has received the 
following letter of inquiry 
from an advertiser: 

Will you be good enough to tell me 
what principle governs the admission 
to the dictionary of trade-names? 
find in the casahedars only part of a 
list of well-known names ? selected 
from current advertising. 

A letter which Printers’ INK 
has received from Frank H. Vize- 
telly, editor of the New Standard 
Dictionary, answers this query in 
thoroughgoing fashion. Mr. 
Vizetelly writes: 

“In the making of the New 
Standard Dictionary we “have in- 
cluded in our vocabulary not 
more than a thousand :trade-names 
—names given by manufacturers 
to proprietary articles. 

“Those that have been included 
are such as are so frequently used 
in the periodical press that their 
inclusion becomes a matter of 
necessity. There is good reason 
for their inclusion. (1) It is de- 
sirable that the public be informed 
they are proprietary names. (2) 
It is essential that the public 
learn how to pronounce them cor- 
rectly. (3) It is important that 
their proprietors be protected 
against possible piracy. (4) It is 
wise for the proprietors to supply 
the definition, as that lessens the 
liability of error. 

Among the words that occur to 
me at the moment, as terms in 
the public mind, are tabloid and 
escalator. Others which are heard 
in almost every home are listerine, 
vaseline, sanatogen—the pro- 
nurciation of this word has 
caused many arguments. In dress- 
goods I may cite silkaline and 
cravenette as words that have 
given the editors of the New 
Standard Dictionary trouble, the, 
first on account of its pronouncia- 
tion; the second with reference to 
its Origin. The word tabloid has 
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caught the journalistic faney and 
has been almost worn to a tabloid 
in its application. Kodap once 
commonly used as a verb, is now 
mostly used as a noun, and Deople 
who use it don’t add “camera” 
after it. When one speaks of a 
Kodak everybody knows what js 
meant. It’s a case of ‘enough 
said!’ That’s all! Most of our 
firearms are known by the names 
of their makers—Colt, Remington, 
Mauser, Krag-Jorgensen; in 
pharmacy, the name of protected 
preparations—tooth pastes, beauty 
creams, proprietary medicines—ijs 
legion. Vaseline is a proprietary 
term imitated as a substance in 
petroleum jelly. 


WORDS COINED FOR REVENUE 


“Sometimes words are coined 
purposely for revenue. I do not 
know whether mortician, a term 
recently recommended as a substi- 
tute for undertaker, is one of 
these; it is ugly enough to be one. 
But I do know that opticist is, and 
possibly also osteopath and the 
science itself, for one can not en- 
joy the privilege of be-ng either 
without going down into one’s 
jeans for it. 

“Words like marconigram and 
aerogram are proprietary, and in 
restricted use, but the genius of 
language seems to prefer ‘wire- 
less’ which, regardless of the fact 
that it is an adjective, is now com- 
monly used as a noun. We have 
a good word in radiogram, but 
few people know of it, and conse- 
quently, it remains in a state of 
innocuous desuetude. Salvarsan 
is a trade-name which, from the 
very nature of its efficiency, must 
be placed on record by the dic- 
tionary. And there are others of 
the same kind better known, im 
some cases, by the name of their 
originators. Pond’s Extract is, 1 
have been told, but have not had 
the opportunity to verify it, not 
unsimilar to our witch-hazel. Be- 
fore salvarsan was so named it 
was known as 606, and before 
that as the Ehrlich-Hata prepara- 
tion, from Paul Ehrlich, a German 
bacteriologist, and S. Hata, a 
Japanese physician and co-laboret. 

“Time was when physicians de- 
cried the patent medicine, 
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nous avons changé tout cela, and 
to-day the wide-awake medicine- 
man draws on the best from all 
schools, Trade-names, proprie- 
tary names and trade-mark names 
abound in all the walks of life. 
Therefore, the lexicographer who 
neglects those that have won for 
themselves places in the speech 
and writings of the English-speak- 
ing people is not, in my judgment, 
serving the best interests of his 
public.” 
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Moving Pictures for Chicago 
Garments 


A unique advertising “stunt” will be 
worked out during the Chicago Garment 
Manufacturers’ Style Show, which will 
be held in Chicago beginning August 
18. Motion pictures will be made of 
the “Fall Style Review” as it is repro- 
duced on the stage, and the films will 
then be shown in the territories where 
Chicago garments are sold. About 2,000 
merchants are expected to attend the 
show, which, it is said, will be carried 
out on a much more elaborate scale than 
in former years. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New York City 
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REELS LED 


Agencies should ask for our special 
commission proposition. Advertis- 
ers should have a copy of our 
Bulletin No. 180 containing best 
lists. Write today. 
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Regarding Newspaper ‘‘Classified’’ should be in the hands of every 
Agency, Service Man, Advertising Manager, and Advertiser. 








Classified Dept. 
THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
234-36 Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Recognized by the A. N. P, A. and Quoin Club 
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The Little 


ROBABLY there isn’t an 
agency man in the business 
with any length of service behind 
him, who hasn’t at some time 
or other come up against the 


advertiser who insists upon 
having something ~ “absolutely 
original.” The fact that a 


thing has been tried elsewhere 
is enough to condemn it unheard. 
Those advertisers ought to be sent 
the rounds of the summer shows 
which at this writing are enjoy- 
ing fairly successful business in 
New York. The Schoolmaster 
knows no better test as to whether 
the “old stuff” is good or not. 

The search after something 
original is too likely to carry one 
afield into the thickets and bram- 
bles of schemedom, The “old 
stuff” is still good, and all that is 
needed is a little variation in the 
sauce to give it a new zest. 

* * 


For example, the punch-board 
bearing an alphabetical list of 
products and known as a kitchen 
reminder, is far from a new in- 
vention. The novelty houses have 
carried them for years, ready to 
be imprinted with the name of the 
local grocer. Yet a slight varia- 
tion of the device, conceived bv 
S. W. Eckman, of B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., has given the old kitchen 
reminder a new. advertising value. 
Mr. Eckman says: 

“In the summer of 1913 we ex- 
perimented with a kitchen re- 
minder to find out whether the 
housewife wanted such an article, 
and whether she would use it 
after she got it. Distribution of 
a metal kitchen reminder through 
house to house work on Long 
Island, through sales at a chain 
of stores in Newark, and at de- 
partment store demonstrations 
were made in each case, the re- 
minder being given with a com- 
bination of 25 cents’ worth of 
Babbitt’s products. 

“One of these reminders was 
sent to each member of the As- 
sociation of National Advertising 
Managers whose house dealt in 


School master’s 
Classroom 





grocers’ products, and his opin- 
ion was asked of that Particu- . 
lar reminder, and also the general 
proposition of the merit of kitch- 
en reminder advertising. 

_“As a result of all the informa- 
tion obtained, the Babbitt com- 
pany got up a kitchen reminder 
and made an offer to other ad- 
vertisers to co-operate with them 
by having their brand names men- 
tioned after the different head- 
ings. The reminder was made of 
heavy cardboard with holes 
punched in front of the name of 
each article, and ten pegs were 
‘included with the reminder in an 
envelope. Distribution was prom- 
ised on 100,000 kitchen reminders 
in the Metropolitan District 
through the medium of grocers 
and otherwise. 

“It was hoped enough money 
could be raised to pay for the 
100,000 which it was proposed to 
print, Babbitt paying the same as 
the other manufacturers. After 
working on the proposition about 
two months, enough people were 
signed up to enable the Babbitt 
company to print 300,000 remind- 
ers, and in addition a large num- 
ber of hand-bills and circulars, 
and also to take a full page of 
advertising in one of the metro- 
politan dailies, All of this was 
paid for with the small amount 
which each manufacturer had 
been originally requested to con- 
tribute on the promise of 100, 
000 distribution. 

“The reminders were distributed 
through practically every chain 
store in the Metropolitan District 
and hundreds of independent 
stores, department stores, etc. 
Also a coupon was run in the 
New York World, and in the 
New Yorker Revue, a German 
paper, good for a_ kitchen 
reminder at any one of the twelve 
Babbitt premium stores in the 
Metropolitan District. The groc- 
ery distribution was based upon 
a purchase of 25 cents’ worth of 
Babbitt products in order to get 
the kitchen reminder. 
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For Previ- 
ous Talks 
See P. 1. 
Feb. 26, 
Mar. 26, 
Apr. 30, 
May 28, 


TWO-MINUTE TALKS 
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President of The John Newton Porter Co. 
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When your advertising has lost its “pull,” 
for business’ sake change it. Use a different 
kind or a different medium. Get a new au- 
dience or change your act. 


Many of you good fellows that are spending thou- 
sands of dollars in pretty publicity for the library table 
could be SELLING MORE GOODS by making 
the neighbors talk over the back yard fence. 

A premium sends your message all around the block. It 
gets people enthused; stimulates ther GOOD WILL; they buy 
and they TALK. 

Dickens said, ‘“There’s nothing in the world so irresistibly con- 
tagious as laughter and good humor,” but he didn’t live in a pre- 
mium age. You do. 

A premium draws trade, holds it, makes ENTHUSIASTIC 
AGENTS of every person receiving it, and becomes a permanent 
advertisement in the eae: 

You give a discount to the guantity buyer; so you should to 
the persistent buyer. 

A premium enables you to give a greater discount than through 
a cash rebate, for the premium which costs you one dollar would 
cost your customer considerably more af retail. 

Premium advertising is the only kind that COMPELS CON- 
TINUOUS BUYING. To get a premium worth while (and 
no other kind should be used) a customer must continue to bu 
the product with which the premium is given; and in thousands 
of instances his or her friends lend a helping hand. 

Again I say—the best advertising mediums are men, women 
and children. 

I can plan and install a premium department for you WITH- 
OUT TYING UP A CENT OF YOUR CAPITAL IN 
PREMIUMS and will assume the greater part of the work of 
conducting it. 

Our bluebook on “Premium Advertising” is a comprehensive 
and concise discussion of the entire premium question. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
The National Premium Clearing House 
Dept. 12A 253 Broadway, New York 
















































Ne Agricultural List is Complete Without 


FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission’”’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 
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REACHING practically 
every other good farm 
home in the State 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Creuse 131,428 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 



































SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Population, Postal Census 19138, 94,874. 
CLASS “A” ‘PLANT. Capacity 8000 
sheets. All steel ‘‘A’’ and double ‘“‘A”’ 
boards. 

Rate 16c "ong sheet ‘aed month. 

Schenectady is the home of the Gen- 
eral Electric Works, American Locomo- 
tive Works, and Union College. 
$300,000 paid to 24,000 employees 
every Friday. 


Schenectady Poster Adv. Co. 
Chas. G. McDonald 
Sole Owner 














































































































How to Use Motion 
Pictures in Your 
Business! 


It’s a little booklet issued 
in the interest of better 
advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

Send for a copy today. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


SMALLWOOD 


FILM CORPORATION 
Flatiron Bidg. New York City 















































“Some of the manufac 
who went in on this Rese 
have reported that they have been 
able to trace definite results jn 
the way of stocking their goods 
in stores which otherwise would 
not take them. All told thirty-six 
manufacturers participated with 
a total of sixty-three Products 
mentioned under brand name.” 
eee, eee 


The Bulletin of Pharmacy, De- 
troit, is running a symposium by 
retail druggists, under the title 
‘My Best Paying Side-Line.” In 
a recent issue the Schoolmaster 
was interested in the experience 
of a Western druggist, who 
names magazines as his best side- 
line. Not only is the profit good 
he says, considering the invest. 
ment, but he makes them pay in 
another way. At the beginning 
of the month he sets aside all the 
copies he is practically sure to 
sell, and goes through them, look- 
ing for the advertisements of ar- 
ticles which he carries in stock. 
Each advertisement is marked 
with a rubber stamp: “For Sale 
in Sentinel by the Sentinel Drug 
Company.” “In addition to the 
actual sales,” he writes, “I also 
get a lot of free advertising of 
the best kind from every maga- 
zine I dispose of.” 

* * * 


Manufacturers of specialties 
which sell at moderately high 
prices frequently have to meet 
the objection of dealers that the 
“goods won't sell in such a small 
town.” The Hoosier Manufac- 
turing Company,: New Castle, 
Ind., devotes a good deal of space 
in the June issue of Hoosier Gin- 
ger to that very objection, and 
the way in which it is handled 
may prove suggestive to other 
concerns. 

The towns where the company 
has dealers are divided into twelve 
classes, according to population, 
and the actual sales for the year 
ending June 1, 1914, of the ten 
leading dealers in each classifica- 
tion are printed. It is an impres- 
sive showing, particularly for the 
small town dealer. The first clas- 
sification, consisting of towns 





with less than 1,200 inhabitants, is 
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led by a dealer who sold 68 kitch- 
en cabinets; the leader in Class 
9 (towns of 1,200 to 2,000) sold 
1; in Class 3 (towns of 2,000 to 
3000) the leader sold 90; for 
Class 4. (3,000 to 5,000 popula- 
tion) the record jumps to 104; 
and so on. It may cost a little 
extra to tabulate the information, 
but it ought to be worth a good 
many times the cost when the com- 
pany is approaching a dealer in a 
new town, 


Suit Involving Name of Cheney 


A suit involving the use of the 
Cheney name in connection with silk 
neckties is pending in the United 
States district court at Cincinnati, 
Cheney Brothers having filed a com- 
plaint against the Thomas Manufactur- 
ing Company charging the improper use 
of the word “Cheney” in connection 
with the cataloguing of a lot of neck- 
wear. 

The answer of the defendant com- 
pany, recently filed, sets out that the 
company had no intention of violating 
any of the trade rights of Cheney 
Brothers in listing the ties in question 
as “Cheney silk ties,” and alleges that 
this was done on the representation of 
the Kumler-Patchin Company, of wnom 
the goods were purchased, that they 
were made from Cheney silk. 

The answer also alleges that the use 


of the name accomplished little, if any- . 


thing, toward the sale of the ties, few 
sales being made, and other methods 
being necessary to dispose of them, 
such as offering them for sale under 
the name of Milton ties, at three for 
a dollar, with a set of cuff-links and a 
searf-pin free. 

This scheme, it is alleged, was suc- 
cessful, and the ties were disposed of 
by use of the premium offer, and not 
by the use of the name of Cheney. 
he amount received from the sale of 
the ties in question is estimated by the 
company at $15,000 gross, 





Kellogg’s Full Newspaper 
Pages 


The new “Waxtite” package used for 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, is bein 
advertised in the Chicago field with 
full pages in the newspapers. 

_ The principal idea in the advertising 
is to use the endorsement of State 
health officials. One full-page adver- 
tisement is illustrated with a reproduc- 
tion of a letter endorsing the new pack- 
age from the president of the Illinois 
State Board of Health. 


New Members of Deatel Staff 


Joseph S. Hill and Fyilp Knatz have 
recently joined the Deatel Advertising 
and Selling Service. Mr. Hill was 
formerly with the Baltimore News and 
Baltimore Sun. Mr. Knatz is a’ com- 
mercial artist. ; 
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Selected Class Circulation at 
Low General Magazine Rates 


A recent consolidation of two of the 
strongest men’s publications in the field 
has created a new market of men—a 
market composed of buyers whose habits 
of mind can be predeterminea, who can 
be quickly interested by pertinent copy, 
who are intelligent an cove money to 
spend on the things which go to make 
life worth while. 


Popular Electricity 
aud Modern Mechanics 


is not a trade paper, nor a technical 
paper. It does, however, combine the 
advantages of these mediums with many 
others, making an ideal medium to 
reach men with a hobby. 


We have gathered vital and suggestive 
figures about this new market; no mat- 
ter what you sell these figures will help 
you sell it—Write now while you have 
a clear field. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 
AND MODERN MECHANICS 
32 Union Square New York 















“Plums!” 


The business pie 
is full of juicy 
plums. Pluck the 
choicest! 

Copy for 
letters, inserts, 
booklets, ALL 
COPY THAT’S 
MAILED — 
when _ prepared 
by Buswell Service—Cuts the Crust, 
Opens the Way, Pulls Out the Plums! 

We served 81 clients during June. 
For four years our basis has been “Pay 
if Pleased.” Send data and we will sub- 
mit campaign, ideas, copy on approval. 


Pluck More ‘‘Plums’’ 
From the Business Pie 
We are qualified to render you valu- 


able assistance. Costs little to have us 
prove it. 


BUSWELL SERVICE 
OTSEGO, MICH. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words te line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue, 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





AtBERT PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of hi y and supp! 








ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and California can best be reached thru 

the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 








BILLPOSTING 





+.~ 7? 
ORS ~ at 
PA) SHOW! 
DDRESSAPHAM G D 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE RIGHT MAN W478 


can secure absolute control of Illustrated Month- 
lv Magazine. Shows good profits for each issue. 
New York territory. Address, Box FF-416, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











COPY WRITERS 





FALL ADVERTISING NOW PREPARED 
at Summer rates. Strong, virile copy written— 
booklets, follow-up letters, etc. Your work has 
psychological force to it when we prepare it. At 
it fifteen years. AD. WIDDER CU., 151 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y 








HELP WANTED 





GALES CORRESPONDENT and MANAGER 
—We have a position open for a capable 
sales manager in our farm engine department. 
Sales made direct by mail. Also through dealers. 
Mail order experience and certain mechanical 
knowledge desirable. Must be abie to compile 
catalogues, foliow-up letters and literature and 
be in entire charge of department. We believe 
it a good opportunity for right man. Tell all in 
first letter giving references. THE BESSEMER 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY, Grove City, Pa. i 





OPY MAN WANTED-—Central West 
. making specialty of agricultural advertising 
State age, experience and salary wanted, A 
chance to secure interest for right mau, 
diess, Box F F-408, Printers’ Take - 





GALESMEN for an old established firm—we 
/ have an excellent geographical blotter adver. 
tising novelty—the sales of which ai limited 
only by concerns that have absolutely seached 
the limit of their sales. Possibilities unlimited, 
Address, Box F F-414, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
for Advertising Department of manufactur. 
ing concern that is large national advertiser, 
Prefer young man between 25 and 88 years old 
who caw write snappy, convincing copy; lay out 
strong, striking designs, and originate clever 
ideas for both consumer and dealer advertisi 
in. magazines, newspapers and trade pai 
catalogs. booklets, folders, mailing cane on 
other forms of direct advertising. Must know 
printing and engraving. Want experienced man, 
not beginner. Gooc salary and future for live 
wire. All applications considered confidential, 
PRESIDENT, Box 901, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for hi 
grade advertising men and adve 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac 
cepted or a_ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 

12 W. 3ist St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Y SPECIALTY: Getting results via the 

Printed Word! Can write sensivle copy; 
handle inquiries; follow-up. What advertiser 
the East has opening for live young man? We 
indorsed! Box FF-419, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


CAN YOU vse SALESMAN 
FOR PHILA? 
Have a successful record for Mdse. and S 
ties. Excellent references. Now employed but 
seek larger opportunities. Can quickly satisfy 
you as to ability, on a commission basis. Box 
FF-417, care of Printers’ Ink, 








A MAIL ORDER PAPER with 100,000 circulation 
or mere, can secure the services of an Eastern 
Representative who is known 

PRODUCER. Have the 

te MEN WHO KNOW. 

of Printers’ Ink. 
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SING MANAGER—Broad ex- 
eS in all branches of advertising, 
; booklet and circular work. Has made 

in present position. Wishes to change 
ection. Address, Box F F-406, Printers’ In«. 


—_—— 
ANAGER—A firm, in the vicinity of New 
M York City, desiring the services of a com- 
t, aggressive executive who will sys- 
tematize and build up an efficient organization 
should communicate at once with Box FF-406, 


Printers’ Ink. 


TAN YOU USE THIS MAN? 


gi-Nine years’ outside selling experience, now 
witha. prominent.trade paper, wants to make 
change. Excellent references. If you can use 
alive wire address Box EE-396, Printers’ Ink. 














Fam PAPER SPECIAL desires to secure Eastern 
representation of 


and 
‘experience and a record of RESULTS. Ad- 
a. Box FF-412, care of Printers’ ink. 
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OUNG MAN, 30, eight years’ advertising 
and business experience, desires to represent 
in New England a publication or article ot real 
value. Salary or commission. Address, Box 
FF-415, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WHEN A MAN of 25 has had over 

four years’ experi- 
ence in editorial work for automobile and other 
trade journals, and in addition during that time 
has assisted the advertising manager of the 
various papers with which he has been, he should 
be good raw material for some discriminating 
advertising man. ‘This is why I know there isa 
job waiting for me—I hope in New York— in an 
agency or in the service department of a trade 
paper. A fair living salary will do. Box FF-420, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








MY ONE CHANCE 
YOUR BEST BET 
Managed DIRECT ADVERTISING three 
years. Wish connection with a firm in which 
I can handle tneir Direct Advertising and 
gradually branch into a broader Advertising 
Department. Young, full of vitality, possessing 

leasing personality and honest. I want to 





cor WRITER, 30, single, has made a spec- 
ialty of various kinds of copy writing and 
layout work, Would be especially valuable in 
writing form letters and follow-up systems. Is 
proficient in proofreading, miscellaneous details 
of management, etc., but doesn’t have the “know- 
it-all” spirit. Box FF-409, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AKE-UP WORK ano STENOGRAPHER 

—We desire to secure a New York position 
for a young lady now employed in New York by 
us in issuing one of our publications. Has been 
with us several years in charge of make-up, prin'- 
ing supervision, assistant editor, stenographer, 
etc. RocERs & ATWooD Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. 


. e 
Light Car—Cyclecar— Automobile 
Adwriter—who knows light cars from the ground 
up,can take down and reassemble, advertise, 
demonstrate and sell\them, wishes to connect 
wih motorcar concern or agency handling such 
accounts, Knows market thoroughly. BEV- 
ERLY GAUSE, 5328 Belfield, Germantown, Pa. 








HERE ARE SIX REASONS why I should 

produce results, First, Thorough tra:ming. 
Second, Successfui experience. Third, Creative 
ability. Fourth, Adaptability. Fifth, Modern 
business ideas. Sixth, Intense love for advertis- 
ing, sales-promotion work, and correspondence. 
Capable of handling the best goods on the mar- 
ket. Wili go anywhere, Not seeking automobile 
salary to start. YANKEE,” Room, 1101, Har- 
tison Bidg., Philadelphia. 





A MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE (25) 

with experience in the manufacture of sev- 
eral kinds of merchandise desires a position as 
iactory 1 ger or superi d Can get full 
production, keep p » prevent fusion of 
orders and secure co-operation. A live wire who 
thoroughly understands human. nature, costs, 
speeding production, bonuses, and improving 
manufacturing conditions. East preferred, Ad- 
dress, Box EE-393, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER and IDEA MAN 


Weak-kneed, pap-loving folk won't like my vig- 
orous copy style, but those whose veins pulsate 
with red corpuscles will welcome me as the 
father did nis prodigal. Artist's ability to make 
own sketches for submitting; prepared plans, 
copy, ideas, layouts on a hundred and one prop- 
ositions, A big, broad jobber, dealer, consumer. 
Experience. Address, Box FF-410, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














ap 
hear how we may work together. Address, 
Box FF-407, Printers’ Ink. 





GENUINE DEALER CO-OPERATION SECURED 
Advertising manager who is particularly expert 
in securing ‘‘dealer co-operation’’ and preparing 
plans and advertising to extend distribution 
among retailers, desires to place services. Past 
five years with two manufacturers; previously 
with department and specialty retail stores; 
familiar with mailorder advertising. Rated a 
high-grade, very capable, responsible and de- 
sirable man; best of references; aged 35. Reply 
to Box FF-421, care of Printers’ Ink, 


PERHAPS THIS IS THE 
MAN YOU WANT 


A well equipped advertising man who can 
write and lay out good copy, understands 
printing and isa good judge of art work, 
desires connection with a manufacturing 
concern in or near New York. Is making 
good at presert position but has reached 
limit. Age 80; married and has steady 
habits. Address, Box FF -422, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


—I Am Now Employed as— 
Advertising and Sales Manager 


but will consider a change Sept. Ist. Have had 
a wide and Successful Experience in Advertising 
and Selling Nationally known Proprietary Reme- 
dies, Toilet Preparations and Specialties. Willi 
consider connecting with progressive New York 
Firm where there is plenty to do and good pros- 
pects for future expansion. Have highest refer- 
ences from best firms in the East as to char- 
acter and business ability covering twelve years, 
five of which with one advertising agency in 
New York. Competent to take charge in 
buying, manufacturing advertising and selling. 
Box FF-413 care of Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be- 
come a publisher, we can offer several good 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers whoh 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies pri 
These statements are on tile and will be shownto any advertiser 


ave sent PRINTERS’ 
nted for every issue 











ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
29,002, First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
_ Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average May, 
1914, 14,026. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye. 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Average 1913, daily, 
“All paid in advance.” 


Washington, Zve. Fournai. 


7 Only daily in 
county. 2,003 supscribers. 


All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,7653. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournai. 
daily, 30,669. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


Average 1913, 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
65,664. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 





—_ 
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Portland, Avening Exoress. 


N 
1913, daily 19,637 son erage for 


Sunday Telegram, 18,002, 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishin 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 56,888, 
4 daily, 76,733. For June, ‘191g, 
78,752 daily; 68,915 Sunday, 
he absoiute correctness ofthe 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com. 
pany who will pay one bun. 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successtuily controverts its accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 


1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410, 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,834,750 
lines, 1,136, lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart. 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


- Boston, Avening Transcri~t (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week dayad, 


Lynn, Zvening Jtem. Daily sworn av, Jon, 
16.987; 1912, 18,838; 1913, 16,873. ‘I'wo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Covers feild thoroyghiy, 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.toDec,, 
"13, 21,904. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,281 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically confined to the far 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wiscofisin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section’most profitably. 
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Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthiv. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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_-) > Minnespolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publishér. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7réoune, 106,763; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,168. 


MISSOURI 


Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Fc Actual average for 1913, 125,603. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; datiy,61,766; Anqusrer, evening, 47,656. 


Buflalo, Zvening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 


fichenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 

Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. It 
isthe best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Mar.,'14 
6,024. Semi. Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For June, 1914, 126,845 daily; Sunday, 164,644. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1914, 22,801; 22,887av., June, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 


all other Erie papers combined. KE. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

icles ped png re average 
on of the daily Press for 191 ’ ; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. Pets 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. ‘Aver. for 

1913, 16,186. In its qand year. 

independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home ‘news, hence is a home 

i paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


, 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “ Charter Member A. A. A." 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 


Pawtucket, Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave, net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode Island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6,680, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Attala Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
treo Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 

23,014, 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Average, June, 1914, 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, June, 
1914, daily 6,646; semi-weekly, 1,838. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913. 4,712. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. ~* 
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Want-Ad Mediums | 





CONNECTICUT 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.'13,19,286. 
MAINE 


Tue Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 



































Ic, a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily, It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 


NEW YORK 
TH: Buffalo Evening News is the best classi. 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7 mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 


THe Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Wan 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 












of their circulation. Amon 

















$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 












OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
g old chemists gold was symbolically represented 

by the sign @©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 
Announcements under this classification, 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


from publications having the 
Two lines (the smallest adver- 














ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 











Actual 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Kegorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

















Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1 ‘The oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 





Worcester L'O¢inion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 

















MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The ci met- 























PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor andhas 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667. 


THE PITTSBURG 
ee) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judici 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 




















ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 














NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

















Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 














Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific American (@@®) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


New York 7ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


















































RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning pager 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘I'he R. 1. Bible.” 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘I'ennessec to have re 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Ned Follansbee says: 


‘King Edward VII, of England went walking 
in cordovan bluchers that cost $27 a pair, He 
paid $20 premium because he was a king. We 
sell them for $7. In America every man is king.’’ 


Clipped from one of Follansbee’s circulars which 
helped him build a successful retail shoe business, 
the story of which is told by Edward Mott Woolley 
in our September issue, ‘This is the first of a series 
of articles on remarkable business successes by Mr, 
Woolley entitled ‘‘'Underworked Opportunities,’ 


Just another step forward, to make the American 
Sunday (Monthly) Magazine a ‘‘looked for’’ ad- 
vertising medium in the 2,200,000 homes into 
which it enters the first Sunday of every month, 
Last forms close for the September issue Saturday, 
July 25th, 

Is there anything more logical, as an advertising 
medium, hen a magazine with concentrated 
newspaper circulation national in scope and 
locally applied? 


AMERICAN SUNDAY (Monthly) MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Ade. Mer. 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Bldg, 
New York City Chicago, if: 


be 7 














